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HE NEW s\ HOOL, ()} iy 
\| DERN taste ignores almost entirely 


the old creative, vesthetic, instruct 

md religious aspects Of art, and con 

; itself to bare naturalism or its coun 

t. genre and still-life being the fa 
forms Even the Renaissant deco 

ve art, so richly imaginative in details 
effects, has died out like the others 

it happens that our present art, in 

s, limitations of motives, and creative 
oice, has fallen into a narrow mental 
despising its old birthright of a sug 

ve world of its own, and using na 

as its servant. Instead of being self 
ised, the law giver and maker in its own 
igdom, it looks up to nature as its mas 
and is vain of its position as a faith 

ful imitator and scholar; or, at the best, 
. kind of Kindergarten object-teacher, in 
ice of being prophet and ruler in a do 
minion of its own. The intellectual gulf 
that separates an Albert Diirer, not to 
speak of a Buonarotti, from a Meissonier, 
is an immense one; but it is the measure 
of the distance the nineteenth century is 
behind the sixteenth in the higher phases 

of art. 

On the other hand, it has done good 
service in opening men’s eyes to the man 
ifold beauties of the natural world, and 
inspiring them with a wholesome love of 
t. A few master-hands interpret it in a 
broad, subjective way, as the material re- 
flection of a divine power, whilst others 
have enlarged and deepened the scope of 
human sympathies in depicting the less 
fortunate sons of toil, and brought them 
into nearer relationship to the more fa- 
vored ones of earth. Art that presents 
humanity in its lowly aspects, helping 
forward the recognition of the solidarity 
of human beings as mutually self-helping 
children of one Father, whose bounties 
and blessings all equally crave, is a high 
as well as fine art. If there be less faith 
in modern than in old art, there is in it 
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an incipient conscience that may in time 


guide it to great ends Its prevailing 
material 
to dwell on things of 


Illia 


sentiment, however, is purely 


istic—too content 


time and sens¢ superficial, external 
stvle, finding 
COS 


that 
entertaining eve 


archwological details, 


the 
brilliant or 


paintings of 
stutfs 
up a 
tableau 

I do this, 
stepping-stone to an art which shall tinal 


tumes and aCCeSSOTIES 


make 
not quarrel with for it is a 
ly better express the idealisms, the poetry, 
the faith, and the facts of humanity on a 
broader, loftier plane, with more of divine 


truth and inspiration, than any preceding 


art. We must accept the art of the pres 
ent age in its inchoate condition, impreg 
nated as it is with a reactionary indiffer 
ence and disbelief in old faiths and ideas, 
skeptical of all 


delighting in 


transcendentalisms, and 
common things, 
somewhat and boastful, priding itself on 
its dainty touch and infinite curiosity, 
a keen, gossip-eyed, plain-talking, pano 
ramic art, garrulous and parrot-like, sel 
dom vexing its brain with the psycholog- 
ical or gwsthetical phenomena of life alle 
vories or problems, theological or other 
wise, as did the old masters. 

The traditions and methods of the old 
schools have had always a deeper foot 
Neverthe 
less, the spirit of the new departure in art 


hold in Italy than elsewhere 


has obtained the full ascendency even 


here, although it is influenced in some 
degree by the examples and standards of 
the There are still left 


some theoretical followers of the classical 


ancient masters. 


Academicians, accomplished artists after 
the Benvennto style, but modifying it with 
the vigorous naturalism of the period. 
Professors Ussi and Cassioli are eminent 
examples of this species of art-eclecticism, 
and well sustain the reputation of the 
school of historical art in Italy. I shall, 
however, confine my remarks to a few 
distinguished artists of the new departure, 
as representing its technical and psycho- 
logical extremes, and showing the drift 
of the present current. 

Beginning with Southern Italy, Morelli 


is the strongest type of the feeling and | 


manner which characterized the school 
his followers, combined with an original 
ity and individuality which, in audacity, 
breadth of composition, 


place him quite on their artistic level. 


} 
strength, and 


its chief triumphs in clever 


vulgar 
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He seems also much in sympat! 
them in the quality of his choice a) 
tives, discarding their ruffian-lik 
faction in savage torture and blo 
ding for their own sake. His col: 
less sombre, more diaphanous an 
iant, and were he located in Paris 
give him a superiority over thos: 
who compose in his vein, but 
the French deficiency as colorists 
** Madonna and Child” and the ** \\ 
at the Sepulchre” are pertinent e) 
as to how a modern master, yieldi 
the exigencies of patrons, and stil] 
enced by the traditions of the past 
sacred topics, for which he has a pai 
taste to make a picturesque compo 
only as his guide, with entire neut 
the 
other desire than an effective natw 
in accordance with 


of feeling as to sentiment, be 
the demands 

age. Mary and her child are sin, 
modern version of Gentile da Fabriai 
Crivelli, or a Bellini, gracefully posed an 
placed, with a passable choice of mod 
for both, making, with the rich archit 
tural throne and the flowers, a pleasi: 
but with 
other than the associations which belo: 
They lack the solid 

ful execution of the Venetian and Umbri 


group, no divine significa 


to their names. 


schools, but display freedom and grace! 
ness of touch, and a playful natural 
of manner in the baby, which contrasts 
somewhat inharmoniously with the s« 
ing drowsiness of the mother in her stu 
ied position. 

The ‘‘ Women at the Sepulchre” is eve: 
more sketchily done. 
uralistic composition, with an appropriat 
dramatic sentiment 
distance, the sepulchre near by, but w 
seen, and the interest concentrated in 1 


It is a purely nat 


Jerusalem in_ thi 


groups of mourners, whose unexaggerated 
crief tells a tale of sorrow, although ther 
is nothing except the name of the pictur 
to connect it distinctively with Calvary 
itself, or give it any religious characte) 
It might be a company of Eastern women 
of any time bewailing their lost ones, 01 
mourning for the desolation of Sion. 

In the ‘‘Temptation of St. Anthony,” 
Morelli concentrates the strong points and 


| defects of his own genius and of his schoo! 
of Naples in the works of Spagnoletto and 


As a masterpiece of modern art-sensualism 
of extraordinary inventive power, broad 


| but subtle touch, rich coloring, striking 


qualities of light and shadow, and harmo 
nious centring of effective mysterious de 
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n the possible pictorial 
h, with a subdued vigor that quietly 
to tells the 


just as it was interpreted by the 


plainest 


directly its point and 
of the artist, with its finely gradua 
limax of unmitigated, coarsest sensu 

without equivocation, this painting 
epresentative one, as much admired 
ts truthful naturalness by some 


as 
emned by others for its wrongful 
lering of the supposititious scene. 

er since Italy was colonized by the 
ks in the south, and the Etruseans in 
ore northern provinces, artists have 
a numerous and important class, 
when ranked socially no higher than 
men. Until the very recent period 
unification, those marked dis 
of styles 
characterized its 
with more or less va 


Now, however, with 


Italian 


tions local and methods 


ich medizval and 


r art survived 
tion and rivalry. 
of 


political jealousies, these differences 


obliteration provincial costumes 


ve mostly disappeared. In art, as in 
shions of dress, in polities, and trade, 
ere is a growing unity of ideas and soli 
rity of interests and ambitions through 
it the peninsula, developing a national 
ool permeated by cosmopolitan ideas 
d motives, and greatly influenced by 
le more advanced technique and meth 
ls of other countries, but chiefly France 
Kmancipated from its old domestic and 

eign fragmentary 
ce, in art as in all else, Italy 
arking on the broader currents of 


tyrants and exist 


is el 
life 
hich form modern progress, and losing 
er special peculiarities, variety, and force 
f home characteristics, but 
freedom of thought, versatility of cultiva 
tion, and the 
for the first time in its art experience, that 
t has something to learn from as well as 
to teach its neighbors. While its history, 
climate, natural features, and old art re 
nain what they are, Italy must continue 
to be the world’s central point of inspira- 
instruction in all 
hings belonging to art, and scholars and 


gaining in 


W holesome consclousness, 


tion and fundamental 
amateurs, who agree on nothing else, will 
confess the necessity of going to her for 
. perfect comprehension of the highest 
standards of zsthetic means, motives, pos 
sibilities, and achievements. On the oth 
er hand, by breaking the old fetters of 
routine and effete ideas and 
practice, and accepting the spirit of the 
new phases of art knowledge and topics, 


academic 


» 
iS.) 


Italy puts herself on a par, in opportunity, 
with thi with the 
proba will surpass them, as 


rival nations about her, 


bility that she 


heretofore, in virtue of her longer art-life, 
profounder inbred wsthetie experiences, 
spontaneous artistic proclivities superior 
. design, and invention 


for 


instincts of color 


hey 
this, 


short native disposition fine 


All 


lee of the n 


in | 
art jomed to equal skill and 
] 


know le¢ tools, methods, and 


facilities of other peoples now temporarily 


in advance in some features, may restore 


to her before 


long the old supremacy in 
these matters. Kor the moment Italy is 
in an incipient transition period, just open 
ing her eyes to her new liberties and op 
portunities, and willingly going to school 
to her late enemies and long-while con 
que rors 

Italy, 
the peculiar mingling of its old and new 
life 


Sea? , 
under foreign influences, some purely ar 


In eriticising 


the present art of 


in the development of fresh forms 
tistic, others commercial, should be kept 
1 order to fairly appreciate its 
As she 


politan in circumstances and feelings 


In mind 
becomes COSTILO 


It 


aly subjects herself more than heretofore 


practical etfects 


o the Regulating 


de 


tastes of others, 


veneral rules of trade. 
her n accordance with the 
» the 
instead of being solely guided by her own 
America, 
ing her best customer, influences the quali 


art supply 


mand, she caters t 


higher creative instincts be 
ty of her art productions more than any 

For the present the effect 
happy one, because it virtually 


other nation 


is not a 
subjects the best-instructed and most sen 
sitive people in art to the crude caprices 
and conceits of the most callous and igno 
rant, speaking generically But so long 
as Italy can maintain her supremacy in 
the chief 
workmanship, facility of invention and 


art materials, in cheap skilled 


adaptation to foreign wants, and keep 
cood her ranks of accomplished artists, 


be 


she must a great exporter of art, and a 
serious competitor of ll schools outside of 
her limits. 


of the 
chief seats of the new movement, it will 


Florence having become one 
suffice to describe some of its features and 
works of its leaders to get an idea of the 
whole. An effective agent of the renew 
ed vitality is the ‘‘Societa Artistica,” an 
art company, which has erected an edifice 
It 


| consists of a central building divided into 
the chief feature, 


that is managed by artists themselves. 


commodious studios, 
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of 
artists 


being a Series 
the 


works for exhibition and sale, fixing their 


however, well-lighted 


galleries where place 
own prices, and paying a commission to 
the art company. The direction frequent 
ly encourages young men by buying their 
works on the easel, and taking on them 
selves the risk of a market. By having 
of expense, 
for exhibition, close to their studios, per 
manently open, the artists are stimulated 
and benefited by reciprocal comparisons 


a convenient locality, free 


and professional criticisms. They lose no 
time by inquisitive visitors, whilst the lat 
ter are freed from embarrassing visits to 
them, and can 
works of all specialties and degrees of 
talent in competitive juxtaposition, with 
out being subjected to the sophistical per 
suasions of interested dealers, the direct 
intervention their authors, or other 
bias than their own individual tastes and 
judgments. 


ot 


This system, still in its in 


fancy, Is susceptible of much improve 


ment, by being made even more co-opera 
tive, so that all interested might become 
stockholders, provide a magazine and store 
of the art properties needed in their pro- 


and 


could 


fession, 


which be hired or bought at low 


TS. 


their | 


— |G. CHIERICI. | 


tariff rates, and the profits, rents of st 
dios, and commissions on sales be retu 
ed in dividends. 1 

would cheapen pictures, and bring the1 
more within the average means of the « 

tivated artists their 
business agents directly or by electio: 

and could be the source of accumulating a 
species of insurance fund against the cas 
ualties of their lives and ealling. How 
ever this might prove, the system as it is 
has helped to attract to Florence a numer 
ous colony of artists of different nations 


to them stock 


classes, make ow! 


| who occupy new studios built in the im 


at their ease examine the 


mediate vicinity of the parent building 
and constitute a rising local school, with 
several eminent chiefs that have already 
won distinction in Paris, Vienna, 
London. 


and 


Professor Gaetano Chierici is alread) 
favorably known in America, where man) 
of his works have gone. He early struck 
an attractive vein of what may be called 
domestic genre, taking for his special topi 
the unsophisticated peasant life of Tus 
cany, Which he illustrates with remark 


| able accuracy of design, local knowledg« 
land delightful sentiment, mingled with 


materials of best quality, | 


a nice perception of the humorous. _ Its 
phases are delineated with a picturesque 
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fulness of composition and sincerity 


eling that vividly characterize the 
omena of human nature in a very 
esting, shrewd, independent, content 
iss of people, whose courteous, unem 
issed manners, democratic frankness, 
ire 


USs¢ are 


ittractive to foreigners who have an 


t 


of their native tongue 
rtunity to know them in their own 
ericis selection of motives, style, 
balance of composition are artistical 
citous, as well as happy episodes of 
ter They are eloquent in those 
of heart that of all 
iks akin, and render his pictures popu 
with those who care but little 


such topics in general.. He is so sue 


make 


nes 


ssful in vitalizing the changes of scene 
| expression, which he rings on a very 
‘ited gamut of 


places, and accessories, as to avoid tire 


homely personages, 
some reiteration. A fresh, agreeable phase 
of humble humanity is evoked at each sue 
cessive effort of his pencil. 

like this, which 


Genre paint 
the material, 
accidental, and common only as a back 
ground of the never-dying human affec- 
ions and aims, keeping the soul uppermost 
n action in all things, and putting dumb 
d perishable things in their proper rela 
to the imperishable, endowing the 
figure with genuine emotions, 
however low in the scale of human des- 
becomes a fine art 


or 


uses 


man 


but one degree 
interesting than the 
and dramatic, which 


ess important 
purely historical 


deals exclusively with the great events | 


and struggles of life. The ‘* Baby’s 
Bath” and the ‘*‘ Boy and his Pets,” both 
graphic pictures of the interiors of Tuscan 
farm households, fairly represent his aver 
wwe compositions and design. 

Unhappily Chierici’s color is not equal 
to his design, for it is coarse, positive, 
muddy. Although strong in emphasis, 
and full of light, it is wanting in quiet, 
rich tone, harmonious balance, grada 
tion, and unity. Ponderously 
in the most matter-of-fact sense, it has no 
subjective, esthetic, subduing, or subtle 
choice to meet the finer senses of those 
whose acutest enjoyment of painting lies 

i the suggestive mysteries and diapha 
nous harmonies of warm-toned colors in- 
terblending into one beautiful whole. 
Chierici’s deficiency, however, would not 
be much felt in 


realistic, 


France, England, or 
America, where he would stand in the use | 


{85 
of his palette on a level with the average 
painter, but it is uncomfortably apparent 
aside of the best Italian and Spanish col 
orists. His distinguishing merit lies in 
an unexaggerated, artistic, objective seiz 
ing of the happiest movements and ex- 
without any 


idealistic sentiment or sacrifice of the act- 


pressions of his subjects, 


ual fact to wsthetic demands, telling his 
story 


neatly and clearly, and keeping the 
attention fixed on the main point, while 
introducing a of 
detail. 


We now come to three Florentine mas 


pleasing variety side 


ters of a higher order of genre, bordering 
on historical painting, searching the most 
brilliant periods of the Renaissance for 
subjects, and choosing them more in re 
gard to picturesque effects of costumes, 
accessories, and action than to any special 
sentiment or event. Their aim is not cre- 
even his 
torically illustrative, but simply pictorial 
They 


strive to push workmanship to its finest 


ative, suggestive, idealistic, or 


ly entertaining and descriptive. 


point of material verity of imitation and 


substantial rendering of the various qual- 
ities of things by a commingled subtlety 
and strength of touch, studying every- 
thing closely from nature, at the same time 
seeking variety in character and com po- 
All three manifest the influence 
exercised by Meissonier, Gérome, and For- 


sition. 


tuny, or their contemporaries, chiefly be 
Un 


are 


cause of their comnie rcial SUCCESS. 

like the latter trio, however, they 
painters in the best sense of color, for 
they make it their supreme vehicle, and 
have inherited the traditions and practice 
of the old Venetians and Flemings fused 
into one system of harmonious, rich, solid, 
brilliant painting, with accurate design 
and masterly oradation ot light and shade. 
Vinea, Tito Conti, 
and Eduardo Gelli, still young in years, 
and thus far prone to topics that bear 
the the sixteenth 
teenth centuries: 


These three men are F 


stamp of and seven- 
rollicking blades in gay 
doublets and lace collars, with feathered 
slouching hats, trailing swords, long stock 
ings, and curling locks—ceavaliers of the 
Charles Il. pattern; Renaissant lords, la- 
dies, courtiers, and attendants, with back- 
grounds of feudal or palatial architecture, 
and furniture of the 
types; high-bred animals, festive maids, 
vuzzling monks, will 
| help make up a tableau that has no other 
raison Wétre than the painter's fancy of 


most aristocratic 


or whatever else 
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the moment, backed by a_ well-stored 


studio of artistic properties and suitable 


The 


we 


models conveniently at command 


4 2. > ] 4 
ack of this kind of art is that 


drawl 


mA et too much of one thing model or 


, , » 
incident Dut as the Toundation of a 


thor 


ough technique for loftier motives, it is an 


invaiuabie preparation 


rH 


Vinea’s touch is sharp and true, vibra 


ting between highest finish and a some 
what careless drag, but solid, and effecting 
vyhisaim. In some heads it would 


ly 
seem as if minute painting and character 
incisively done, could go 
unrefined 

like 


, Without equivocations or 


ization, broadly, 


no farther His sentiment 


Is 
and extremely realistic, going, his 
strokes of brus! 
apologetic disguises, directly to his point. 
In composition his range is limited and 


studio-nurtured—mainly free and jovial 


SOLDIER’S Vows.” 


topics that delight in glancing bits « 
trasting color and action, and brie 
displays His coloring is rich and s 
ling, but not always in complete han 
or balance, the etfect as a whole bein 
rificed to some part, which becomes u1 
emphasized. There would appear to 


absolute standard of finish for the 


= 
[oe mere: 


CM Pere 


—|¥F. VINEA. | 


work, for it is apt to challenge internal 
comparisons by inequalities of execution 
Throughout all, however, there is a Rem 
brandtish play of light and shade, mingled 
with a magnificence of color that few art 
ists, if any, surpass. 

Tito Conti has more refinement and a 
higher artistic culture. His best pictures 
are marvels of exquisite coloring, in har 

| monious relation of parts to wholes, and 
of skill of composition and drawing, with 
the faculty of making even trivial acts and 
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THE HEALTH OF THI 


nes interesting. 


painting of tapestried backgrounds, ornate 


So perfect is Conti's 


rniture, and elaborate details, with such 
. delicate sparkle and suffusion of colors, 
clearness, and transparency of shadows, 
and gradations of half-tints, so lucidly 

eht and reposeful the whole, that his 
vork suggests in technique what Gior 
fresh from 
often 


gione’s must have been when 
with this difference : 
Conti’s accessories are so admirably ex 


the easel, 
ecuted that the attention is more riveted 
on them than on the chief motive. He 
well If his 
creative faculty were equal to his execu 
tion, he would be, perhaps, the first painter | 


aints too for his subject. 


f the day; certainly behind none other. 
The observations on the coloring and 
design of Vinea and Conti apply with 
qual pertinency to Gelli, the youngest of 
the three. Since coming from Lucea to 
Florence he has been greatly influenced 
by Conti’s system and methods. He is en- 
dowed by nature with so wonderful a fa- 
lity of design and keen sense of color 
that he composes his pictures directly from 
iis head, after deciding on the general 
dea, without previously making cartoons 
or studies, drawing them rapidly on the 
canvas with his brush, finishing each por- 
tion as he goes on, but scraping out and 
changing until it pleases him, and never 


3AR 


4187 
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MAID,” 


beginning a new subject until the one in 
handisdone. Thisisadangerous facility, 
and in less scrupulous hands might lead 
But 


with Gelli every effort is a study for some 


to unequal and careless work as 
thing superior in the next, his progress 
has been surprisingly rapid. Fortunate 
ly his theory of painting is not narrowed 
to the of the 


Meissonier school of genre. To consum 


materialistic limitations 
mate manipulation he adds a refined se 
of with 
acute characterization Still, he 
SV mpathy with the spirit of the day, paint- 
fact nature, with 
recognition idealism or 


motives 
is in full 


lection and treatment 


ing directly from and 
but 


beauty, for its own sake, as the chief aim 


a scanty of 


of art If no great original school ean 
spring from a too restricted imagination, 
in its place there may he a more popular, 
because a more intelligible, art to the mul 
titude, witl skill 
direct imitation of nature, and within 


limitations abounding in pleasing senti 


more 
its 


l equal technical 


ment and character 
intellectual 
mor, and general refinement of style, add 


Gelli’s range, subtle hu 
ed to his technical skill, seem likely to 
at the head of 


possibly, his 


place him his school of 


and 
creases, to make him the chief of the pie 


genre, as power in 


turesque-historical, which is the highest 
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manifestation of painting, with but scanty 
exception, of our time. As Colonel T. A. 
Scott, of Philadelphia, Colonel Le G. B. 
Cannon, of New York, and N.S. Benton, 
Esq., of Chicago, have taken several of 
Gelli’s pictures to America this year, the 
public may have an opportunity of ver 
ifyving far encomiums de 
Elizabeth Murray, the ac 
water-colorist, 


how 
Mrs 


complished 


my are 
served. 
remarked, on 
seeing some of the pictures bought by the 
that Gelli’s works 
were destined to take as high a position 
as those of Fortuny or 


above CONNOISSeULs, 


Meissonier in the 
market, and the amateur would be fortu 
nate who could secure one. She knew 
no more promising artist in 
Paris. We may safely trust the fortunes 
of the resuscitated painting of Italy in 
the hands of the remarkable artists whom 
[ have characterized, representing as they 
do numerous others scarcely less prom 
ising, but whose works I can not now no 
tice, as the remaining space must be given 
to Italian sculpture. 

This continues in the same active con 
dition and favor that it has enjoyed for 
more than two thousand vears. It is the 
popular, intuitive art inherited from Gre- 
cian and Etruscan ancestry, strengthen- 
ed by Roman fashion of cosmopolitan ac 
ceptance of foreign arts and mythologies, 
deepened by the Lombard bizarre passion 
of prolifie stone-cutting, and the traditions 
and tenets of mediwval Christianity, which 
found their freest expression in carvings 
in every possible material in the service 
of religion and honor of men. Under 
every change of faith, government, and 


conditions of life, Italy has kept vigorous- | 


ly alive its national predilections for plas 
tic forms, modifying them from time to 
time by new ideas and the creative genius 
of rare masters. Whatever else languish 
es in Italy, money is always to be found 
for busts, statues, and monuments of her 
illustrious sons, or for the sculpturesque 


decoration of public and private edifices. 


True, painting has liberally shared the | 


popular favor, but always in degree sub- 
ordinate to sculpture architecturally and 
decoratively. Its severer limitations also 
gave the law to painting; for until a re- 
cent period many of the specific effects and 
details of the latter were subjected to those 
wsthetic rules of composition which, while 
imperative as regards fine art in sculpture, 
because of its less manageable and more 


London or | 
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called for in painting. The labor of 

minutes in gradations of tints and 
trasts of light and shade was capa} 
imitations of minute form and partic 
in nature, or creations of imagin 

which no manipulations of solid ma 
als, however skillful and elaborate, ; 
do more than merely suggest. (C 
quently sculpture rightly was restrict: 
legitimate artistic expediency and ph 


al laws in its choice and enterprises 
painting was not only free to act 
prompted to variety of detail by reas: 
{its more flexible and imitative vehi: 
| The one was positively abstract, symly 
| al, intellectual, ideal, and spiritual, by 
constitution of its concrete means; i) 
sense deceptively realistic, sensual, or: 
imitatively sensuous, but narrowed in a 
tion and sphere by its resisting substances 
which law of substance the keen, appre: 
tive intellect of Greece early made a { 
damental esthetic principle of its 
whilst perhaps inadequately recogniz 
the greater natural freedom of painting 
with its liberty of brush to represent 
only all that the chisel properly could do 
but infinitely more, on the lower and mor 
| practical plane of simple realism. Hence 
the ancients in applying to painting some 
what of the restrictions of its sister art 
| cramped its action, and hampered it with 
limitations not its own. 

This esthetic conservatism was adopted 
by classical Italy, although tempered 
part by the native Etruscan fondness for 
the more naturalistic representation of 
forms and things, and the less cultivated 
national taste, which found its artistic 
culmination finally in the bronze doors 
Ghiberti at Florence. Even these show 
severe plastic restraint in comparison with 
the meretricious license of to-day, which, 
after having overthrown the lawful bar 
riers that separate carving from painting, 
seizes on the motives and domain of th 
latter, and attempts by rival sleight of 
hand to execute in hard, resisting sub 
stances those subjects which belong e» 
clusively to the pictorial branch of art. 

The decadence of sculpture as high art 
has been largely promoted by the debased 
taste of foreigmers, who are captivated by 
the cheapness and dexterity with which 
Italian artisans can copy any trivial ob 
ject, or the ready invention of artists 0 


| rendering in marble or metal pantomime 


| . . ° 
the silliest, commonest, or most compli 
ponderous materials, in practice were un- | 


cated human action, partly perhaps by de 
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“THE LADIES OF THI 


in the comical, grotesque, and su 
with Americans, their 
preference of to 
is the right beginning but wrong 
All this, and the current 

seless prejudices against the old mas 
ers of painting, have caused to flourish 
mmercially in Italy a school of picture 
tuary, or sculpture gone mad, which is 
e delight of eye of the uncultivated mul 
tude, disposed to enjoy it as they would 


the 


: : 
cial, and in 


ctive form color, 


ding of taste. 


feats and jests of the circus, or the ac 
on of low comedy. 

There still live in Italy artists to whom 
sculpture is a serious, noble profession, 
and ideal form of highest abstract beauty 
and symbolism their living inspiration. 
But they starve, while vulgar, petty, or 
pseudo-pretty realism thrives. Sculpture 
shops now are crammed with the most ex 
travagant devices to attract novices in art. 
Suffice it to name a few to indicate how 
ow the spirit of the profession has fallen 
n catering to ignorance and sensational 
desire. Wesee groups of Raphael toying 
vith the charms of a mistress-model, in 
tended doubtless for the much-maligned 
fornarina—a contemptible libel on both 
him and his noble art; infantile girls in 
ball costumes and masks aping old co 
quettes; also in full promenade dress, 
gloves, laces, flounces, fans, jewels, and 
parasol, flirting with dandyish boys of 


similar mature years. I note one over- 


| 
| 
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QUEEN.” 


taken by a gust of wind, which sends hen 


skirts wildly about her tiny, 


flapping 
shrinking person; laces, ribbons, and fin 
erv torn and streaming in whirling con- 
fusion, the parasol rent and turned inside 
out, hair blown over her face, as with an 
ery, tearful eves she makes a frantic effort 
to avoid 
Wonderfully delicate carving of translu 


exposure and arrest damages. 


cent marble is this tomfoolery, I admit, 


as fragile almost as blown glass—cun 


ning, difficult workmanship, but frivo 
lous, tricky sculpture 

There in 
playing with birds, or in impotent rage 


are also babies basket-cages 
because they can not reach some coveted 


object ; mournful babies, with broken 
dishes and spilled food, which sly kittens 
are stealing and eating to the tune of their 
But 
nial marble toys are becoming as common 
as swimming and talking dolls, with this 


lamentable difference, that they are made 


cries. enough! These and conge 


for the edification of grown men and wo 
men. There is a harmless absurdity in 
some of this genre, incongruous sculp 
ture, which protects it from serious criti 
And if there be any class of people 
incapable of admiring sculpture for any 


cism. 


higher qualities than imbecile tricks of 
fancy and dexterity of chisel, there is no 
law to compel them. 
picture motives and inventions are health 


Indeed, some of the 


fully amusing or emotional, but there are 
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none that might not be much more effi 
ciently and easily executed in their own 
proper mediums of design and color. 
The old frequently 
sculpturesque in their compositions that 


painters were so 
they afford pleasing and graceful groups 
for the copyists in marble. This is par 
the with Raphael, whose 
Madonnas and Bambinos are 
now used by sculptors as models instead 
of living especially 
Cardellino, and the Gran 
den 


ticularly 


ase 
pictorial 
ones, the Tribune 
Sisto of Dres 
Now it would seem likely that pamt 
ers must soon eo to the sculptors for their 
subjects. 

work of distinct 
ive character, a statuette by Sienor Gori, 


Turning to original 


of Florence, merits notice. It is called 


“Senza Lavoro” (without work), and rep 
resents a tall, strong man in the prime of 


life, of good brain and features, seated, 


with his unkempt head bowed in reverie, 
a picture of pathetic misery. There is no 
ferocious despair in his pinched counte 
nance and sunken eyes gazing into va- 
cancy, no appeal for alms, no gleam of 
vindictiveness 


beeause of his unmerited 


wretchedness, but a touching conscious- | 
ness of his utter inability to contend lon- | 


ger against the inevitable, with a forlorn 
resignation to the worst. His shrunken 


but still robust limbs, patched clothes, re 


spectable in their decay, tell of a hard- | 


fought battle against want, and an honest 
toil. The 
severe, truthful realism of this well-mod- 
elled figure, with its Sincere sentiment, 
mutely but eloquently appealing to the 
brotherhood of all men, raises it to the 
level of fine art, and sanctifies it to all 
time. 


willingness and capacity of 


Of a far different character is a work by 
EK. Gallori, portraying a weather and vice 


battered toper in dirt-stiffened garments, | 


leaning on a Tuscan wine barrel, sup- 
porting his deeply furrowed cheeks on his 
claw-like clinched 
knocked in 


One has 
the 
bleary, askew, and deep-buried in un- 
flesh ; the hair, beard, 
mustache look like the stubble of a reaped 
field; the vein-swollen, sun-baked skin is 
broken up by heavy wrinkles, and tight 
drawn over big brutal joints; whilst his 
open mouth, holding on to a clay pipe, and 
showing only two remaining teeth, unites 
with his squinting eye in a malevolent 
leer, which animates his entire repulsive 
countenance. 


fists. eye 


been or out; 


wholesome 


other is | 


and | 


The composition is done | 
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with a skill and sincerity which pro 
the unmitigated delight of the aut} 
his dirty work. But it is an artistir 
theosis of the vilest realism, of whai 


ra 


is most carnally disgusting and de 
in humanity, insolently flung into 
*Behok 
Like it or not 
shall have nothing else from me! 

Gallori, in his 


tl 
of the public, as if to say: 
new art of the period! 


‘*Nerone,’’a statue of | 
size, shows to what extent genius—fi 
can misled into evi 
a sophistical passion and theory of 
which, banishing all guidance of the bi 
tiful, or ennobling and purifying s 


has genius be 


ments, riots in organic ugliness and w] 
ever is low and pernicious, under prete: 
of natural truth. 

As astatue Nero is splendidly mod 
posed, and draped for the chosen moti 
The emperor is costumed as a Roman act 
ress in one of the parts he played in thy 
maddest period of his cruelty and di 
bauchery. The lineaments are those of a 
handsome man, inflamed by every con 
ceivable and crime, but with an 
abounding intellect steeped in fiendish 
lechery and self-conceit. His 
masked in sumptuous female apparel, 
with every effeminate adornment of to 


vice 


form is 


| let, jewelry, and alluring artifice then in 


fashion, or that the brain of the simp 

ing, leering counterfeiter of the other sex 
with mirror in one hand, and dainty twist 
and pose of his heavy body and naked 


| neck and arms, could conceive; the sin 


ister gleam of his watchful eyes boding 
vengeance to any doubter of the reality 
of his painted and shaven charms, or who 
does not admire his acting as much as 
he does himself. In his worst moments 
Nero doubtless was the revolting monster 
the sculptor has made him; but such art 
like public executions, only helps men to 
keep on the downward track of life, and 
stimulates and familiarizes in the human 
heart the very passions it seeks to forcibly 
portray, under pretense of reforming it by 
truthfully displaying human nature. 
The ‘**‘ Dying Mozart,” by Carnielo, just 


| purchased by the French government fo: 
| the Conservatory of Music, at 
| another instance of realism pushed to ex 
| treme, but in a less original manner, with 
| no objectionable features other than thos« 


Paris, is* 


which are natural to the unzsthetiec mode 
of treating the topic. Instead of spiritu 
alizing the phenomena, and making ma 
terial details simply subservient and sug 
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Carnielo has given with painful 


icv the figure of man who 


st died of consumption, and fallen 


a young 


a large arm-chair, with one hand 
mn of 


1k in a voluminous pillow 


1) 
I 


a sheet music, and his head 


There | e 
p 
1] 


tl 


ng eestatic or painful in the fea 


They are not placidly peaceful 


seem somewhat apprehensive, and 


at 
tine attenuated, well-modelled limbs 


( 


ibt correctly repre sent the average \\ 
of 


death-beds Carnielo closely 


yrance the several dying youths | a 


wateh © 
KK 
I 


T 
t 


Florentine hospitals as studies 


the 
eg ibjec S: The accesso! ies of dress 


own. chair, and other details are so 


THE TOPER, 


laborately wrought and cumbersome in 
treatment as to interfere with the 
point, whilst the material phenomena of 


main 


maciation and death are even more em 
phasized; so that, although the sentiment 
is pure and the treatment refined, unless 
the spectator evokes in his own brain the 
scene and sentiments supposable at the 
death of Mozart. he gets little else in look 
ng at this statue than an idea of the ex 
ternal cireumstances attending the decease 
of a nameless mortal, with no special call 
on his sympathies or imagination. Its 
chief felt the ability 
shown in overcoming the material diffi- 


vulties, and he wonders why the artist 


is in 


satisfaction 


as 


t tfectively 


BY 
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chose plastic form for a subject which 


] 


| much more 


by 


treated. could have been 


and rendered 


naturally 


alnting 


The ele to Carnielo’s practice becomes 


ven more apparent in his models for se 


ulehral monuments, now much in vogue 


1 cemeteries like that at Genoa, to record 


ie grief of the wealthy, fashionable class 
They 


gvures of the dead lying on them, 


ith 
nd living relatives kneeling beside, dress 


. ' 
are in the form of sarcophag! 


din the latest styles, the men with fash 
mn plate cut of clothes, canes, ete., and 


he 


rains gracefully flowing 


women in Worth’s dresses and lone 


from their bent 


E. GALLORI 


persons, so beautifully fitting and skill 


fully wrought, and so suggestive of the 


pomps and vanities of life, that one mar 


vels greatly what such lay figures have 
to do with the dead 

Signore 8. Albano, a native of the Abruz 
zi, thirty years of age, as sturdy and strong 
of physique as one of his native oaks, is a 
new prolific master in sculpture, who seems 
to unite in himself much of the spirit of 
the old schools with the feeling and am 
bitions of the new Although born in a 
hamlet, where there was 
no art whatever to inspire him, he early 


poor mountain 


manifested a disposition to model and 


carve This bias, with his pertinacious 
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will, soon attracted notice, and obtained 
for him the coveted opportunities of in 
struction, of 


which he made such good 


use that in a short 
abled to 


most 


time he has been en 
the 
studios in 


mount one of largest and 


attractive Florence, and 


win for himself an extended reputation 


ALBANO'S CARICATURE OF HIMSELF. 


as an artist of exceptional versatility and 
fertility of invention, a remarkable capa 
city of execution, and a surprising ability 
for continuous, rapid work, strong or deli 
cate. In two sittings only Albano models 
a spirited, characteristic bust, producing 
a striking likeness, and embodying the 
salient traits of the sitter. His muscles 
are almost Herculean in structure, so that 
the severest labor seems mere play to him. 
Frequently, instead of the ordinary tools, 
he makes direct his broad thumb 
in shaping the clay, literally feeling his 
way continuously, as it were, by rapid 
touches which respond magnetically to 
the model before him, or to the idea in his 


use of 


delicacy of manipulation that must be 
seen to be fully appreciated. In the me- 
chanical as well as the ideal phases of 
his profession he is ingenious and varied 
in power, with equal facility and appre- 
ciative thought making use of idealistic 
or realistic and even humorous motives, 
seeking to all 


meet tastes, Omnivorous 


in selection, but swerving overmuch in | 


; age buyer. 
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his own particular faney toward thi 
etricious-ornate of the modern schoo 
its petty artifices of execution in di 
such as chiselled eyelashes and exaox 
ted cuttings for greater emphasis of 
ow, ete., thus ignoring the best exa) 
of and medieval art 
broad simplicity of suggestion. Ins 


classical 
he leans evidently in his taste to 
work-like attempts at absolute in 
in some details. Albano’s work ocea 
ally is too hastily composed and ¢ 
ted, and consequently of unequal 1 
The critic detects incongruities and 
dities, a disposition to the ecommor 
artificial, and sensational, amid stat 
of a high standard of thought and fi 
displaying marked genius. There is ; 
too much of the shop mingled with 
studio, salesman with the artist, fo: 
bano to do complete justice to his | 
est powers. 

Nevertheless, he is born a genuine si 
tor. He delights in his work, fondles ; 
caresses the growing image of clay in 
hands as if it were a thing of life, and 
could 
ments. 


respond to his voice and endea 
His person gives the idea of 
original, audacious foree of nature, a P: 
like embodiment of 
served powers, sagacious, kindly, humo 


new secrets and 


| ous, self-poised, and independent, know 


ing his own aims, and steadily and ple: 

santly achieving them. Asa jocular touch 
of his temperament and disposition, I give 
a cut of the faun-like caricature of his 
own face which he sometimes attaches to 
favorite work, as a species of sign-manual 
or artist's mark. Albano laughs good 
naturedly at himself and the world; goes 


| on shrewdly and fixedly minding his own 


business, making his studio a_ pleasant 
world for himself, and for outsiders too 
for in its variety they must find some 
thing to their liking. 

If he spurns at times or is forgetful of 
the higher requirements of a classical] 
taste and esthetic culture in overrapid 


multiplication of mere shop-work, at oth 
brain, with a creative energy and facile | 


ers he undertakes serious, solid, and cost 
ly work to test his powers and progress 
such as is little likely to attract the ave 

Of this character are ‘‘ The 
Old Man,” life-size—a fine piece of trut] 

ful realism, free of clap-trap exaggeration 
though unpleasing as an art topic—and 
the ‘‘ Ladro,” or thief, from Dante—a Mi 
chael Angeloesque figure, suggesting, but 
in no sense copying, the Laokoon. 





nude 


finest 


yano’s statue by 


o many, is the ** Slave,” or** Captive,” | 


B 


a life-size figure « 


ited for Colonel Le G Cannon, of 
York f a beautiful 
ff eighteen, of the purest physical 
andsome features, gracefully mod 
vith striking individuality of person 
«pression, indignant at her outraged 
sty and liberty, as she struggles hope 
with her chains, the mental suffer 
itensely shown in her flashing fea 
pervading her shrinking but resist- 
rm. The motive does not admit of 
ivhest sentiment and expression of 
inhood, but as a possible episode, in 
form or other, of the sex’s outraged 
unity, it is treated with great purity 
meeption, and is a spirited, original 
ition of remarkable beauty. 
[In contrast with the chaste nudity of the 
‘aptive” is the clothed figure of Faust’s 
ierite, done for Colonel T. A. Seott, 
Philadelphia—a statue of equal merit, 
ly outline, delicacy of suggestive treat 
it, simplicity of pose, fine finish of ap 
priate details, pensive thought, and first 
obbing of love, as expressed by a rare 
ty of all parts of the composition in one 
pervading emotion—a feeling which 
ids its sympathetic echo in every maid 
s heart at some period of life’s problems. 
It is an advantage for native art in 
\merica that statues like these, and pic- 
ives like those of Gelli and Conti, should 
vo there, to raise its standards in sculpture 
ind painting, and hasten the time when 
New World can repay the Old World 
her debt in art, by sending to her, if possi 
works as superior even to these as her 
nechanical inventions are to the old-time 
tools of Europe. They are so greatly in 
idvance of the European art in general as 


Low at her feet I watch and dream; 
lift her veil; 
I dimly see a brow sublime 
And features grand and pale, 
And feel a mighty heart replies 
To all my rapture or my sighs 


She will not 


She is so near her breathing falls 
On my attentive ear, 

She is so far the twilight 

Shine through he 


stars 
mantle clear— 
As silent as the grave may be, 
And yet the soul of melody 
The lotus trembling on her 
Exhales divine perfume ; 
The mystic splendor of her smile 


brow 


** LaDRO.”—| 


ALBANO. | 


to indicate a revival on the old continent 
which will test the powers of American 
artists to their utmost even to rival 


narrow groom 


solitarv hours 


uiswers with a thousand flowers 


essed with haunting, hindering cares 

rebels at fate; 

stoops to me, and lo! 
Her own imperial state 

I glide 

And 


Ms 


She 


heart 


IT share 


beyond my prison bars, 


walk with her the path o 


Forever sorrowful in death, 


Forever glad in birth, 

Her face the glory of the- skies 
Het the bloom of 
As Nature’s self, the fallen 

0 Isis, | thee ! 


steps earth 
, the free, 
interpret 
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ee puller Me 
Yes, a puller.” 


inquiring ly. 


S 


L ride on in silence, not wishing to be 


HE'S a puller sl 


tray undue curiosity; but presently I ask, | 
‘* Friday, what is a puller?” 
‘A squaw that pills hair.” 
Friday is an Arrapaho Indian. Lost | 
when eleven years old, he was found by 
a party of returning emigrants, taken to 
St. Louis, and there educated. At twen 
ty-one he returned to his people, over | 
whom, by 
great in- 
fifty he had relapsed into | 
He had forgotten how to read 


civilization, he soon exercised 
fluence At 
barbarism. 


and 


description. His knowledge of English 
facilitated the practice of this vocation at 
the agency and military posts, and pro- 
cured him employment as official inter- 
preter, in which capacity he accompanies 
me. Like his cannibal yet scarcely more 
savage prototype, Robinson Crusoe’s man, 
his discovery, fortunate albeit on Friday, 
caused him to be named after that 
luckiest day of the week. The subject of 
our conversation is one of his numerous 


| remarkably intelligent. 


his unusual attainments and | 


write, possessed as many squaws as | 
fingers, and was a pander of the vilest | 


(of which dangle human scalps. 
un- | 


‘a PULLER.’ 


Wives, Whom a jealous disposition 
irascible temper make an unruly help 
mate. Because of her small eyes, she is 
called The-one-who-sleeps. 

These are two of 
voyage. Black 


my compagnois ae 
Coal chief. He is 
Ordinarily hi 
dresses in a semi-civilized garb, compris 
ing a white shirt, a vest, and the conve 


Is 


| tional blanket and breech-clout of the In 
| dian; but upon especial occasions thes 


are discarded for a broadcloth suit pre 
sented him by the Secretary of the In 
terior when in Washington. <A watch 
and chain, and a white felt hat, to th 
of which is attached his eagle's 
feather, complete his attire. His hair is 
worn in a scalp-lock and two braids, the 
latter being wrapped in fur. 


crown 


ah 
To one of 


| these, and in convenient proximity to his 


nose, is attached a little buckskin sack 


‘that exhales the pungent odor of th 


musk-rat. His tipi (lodge) is the largest 
in the village, and is adorned with em 
broidered bead circles, from the centres 
Black 
Coal says they were taken in battle from 
the Utes. Several years ago he surprised 
their principal village, which he despoil 
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In commemoration of 
ictory he stripped and wallowed 


in the hot ashes and cinders until 


d burned. 


s black as a coal, from which cir 
hame The 
and little fingers of his right hand 
off in Black 
ivers that miracu 
at 

as well adapted to hasten its cure 
unp is usually attended an 
und crippled Indian, who, ascending 
the 


stance he derived his 


the combat, and 
the wound 


shot 
was 
healed by this means, which 


he by 


convenient eminence, cries out 


BLACK 


nstructions of the chief to the village. 
Meals, and the hour and order of march, 
ire thus announced. 

The squaws are first astir; and in the 
early morning they cut and collect huge | 
bundles of fire-wood, which are strapped 
to and carried on their backs. Breakfast 
is soon cooked, and how the buck makes 


lis appearance. He is a veritable mon- 


arch, although a dirty and an exceeding- 


ly ill-bred one. He will do nothing to 
assist his wife or wives, and those charm 
ing amenities which the very name of 
woman suggests to, and that are distinct- | 
ive of, civilized man, rarely animate his | 
soul. Among the Arrapahoes there is | 


| tle 
}and packed. 
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the 
ceremony A 


not even semblance of a marriag« 


is bought, and be 
comes the absolute property 


squaw 
the slave 

If he tires of her, he 
may cast her off; if she is unfaithful, he 
may kill her, but oftener he cruelly dis 
figures her by cutting off her nose. 


of her purchaser. 


For 
the squaw there is no relief. 

On the march, after breakfast. she sad 
dles his pony, and he away like the 
wind. In in winter, a 
cottonwood bough thrown across the sad 


dle 


is 
sulnimer 


Yrass, 


furnishes ample food for his wiry lit 


COAI 


mount. The tipi then ‘‘ struck” 


IS 
The poles are utilized as 
shafts, and for this purpose are equally 
divided either side 


on attached 


to a pony, the heavier ends dragging. 


of and 


Joining these, and as near the animal as 
practicable, is frequently constructed a 


basket or wicker seat, upon which ride 


| the children, perhaps an old squaw, and 


not unfrequently a litter of puppies. If 
she has a nursing infant, the mother car 
Mean 
leads several, and 
drives many more ponies, that are often 
unmercifully packed. When camp is 
reached, they are immediately freed from 


ries it in her arms or on her back. 


while she rides one, 
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their burdens, and herded a mile to wind 
ward, by which means they 
it, reserving 


feed toward 
i 


the grass in the vicinity for 
wonderful little 
beasts, full of pluck and endurance. The 

the ponies, ar 
marked by ugly slits 


the night. They are 


best, or properly war 
in the ear, thus en 
abling the owner to readily distinguish 


them in the dark 


INDIAN 


To pitch the tipi, a circular space of 
ground is cleared—no easy task in deep 
Three 


poles are then tied together at the smaller 


snow—of the required dimensions. 


ends, and raised; others are laid on, and a 


cord is drawn around to secure them. 


The canvas or skin is elevated by a final | 


pole on the side of the wind, and by its 
agency is made to envelop the conical 
frame. The edges are provided with eye- 
lets, and are joined by wooden pins. 
base is now increased to the fullest extent, 


pegs driven in the ground. The smaller 


ends of two poles are inserted into loops | 
near the vertex, by which means a smoke | 


exit is formed, and its position shifted 
with the wind 
simple interior arrangements are com- 


Fire is at last lighted, the | 
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pleted, and preparations for cook 
augurated, all of which is often per 

Not until he pe: 
these evidences of comfort does }y 
appear, and meanwhile he has yp» 
been loitering over a few coals, o1 
the friendly shelter of a neighbor 

lock. 


My 


by a single squaw. 


first dinner with the Arra) 


was by invitation of Six Feathers, a very 
hospitable and friendly Indian. It 
served upon white china, and 
comprised stewed dog, boiled rice slightly 
sweetened, bread baked by reflection, and 
tea. Observing that my host shook the 
contents of a perforated tin box into his 


was 
common 


| cup, and supposing it was sugar, I follow 
|ed his example, and found it was black 
| pepper 
The | 


not, however, an unpalatable 
mixture in extremely cold weather. Dog 


| meat is considered a great luxury, and is 
and the poles are thrust into holes pre- | 
pared, and the canvas securely fastened to | 


reserved for feasts and special occasions 
After dinner Six Feathers seated me 
upon a couch of buffalo-robes and bright 
red blankets, spread upon a willow mat 
that lay upon the ground and against two 
poles of a tripod, to which could be given 
any inclination. This formed a support 


‘for the back when sitting, and for the 
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when lying down My hostess now 


ented with a pair of moccasins 


jue ly embroidered with colored poreu 


quills, which I was gratified to ob 


. fitted perfectly, and L expressed my 
sure and thanks to the dusky donor 
iy choicest Arrapaho 

exceedingly 


Cigarettes, of 
they are fond, being 
iced, we complacentl y smoked, while 
re burned brightly in the centre of 
maintaining a comfortable and 
rm the 
‘fully curled through its appointed 


odge, 
temperature, and smoke 
ture 
Their language is the most difficult to 
sure of all Indian 
iid, indeed, that two Arrapahoes can not 
thoro ivhly comprehend each other in the 


tongues, and it is 


without the intervention of 
all North 
My earlier attempts at 


that is, 


dark, 
the sign-manual common to 
American tribes. 
a conversation by this means were neces 

ly crude, and my mistakes often ludi 
Prominent among my Arrapaho 
Washington, so called at the 
agency because of a three-cornered hat he 
wears, the similarity of which to that of 


erous 


friends is 


INDIAN SIGN 


Vor. LX.—No. 358.—32 


WASHINGTON 


the Continental period has dignified the 
wearer Into a real or fancied resemblance 
to the ** Father of his Country He is a 
**medicine man,” happily unfettered by al 
W hat 


ever the diagnosis, his remedy is invaria 


lopathic or homeceopathic schools 


bly the same, and consists of beating upon 
a ‘*tom-tom,” yelling hideously, and dan 
cing wildly about the patient, until he is 
either frightened to death or recovers by 
In the latter case the 
Good Spirit triumphs; in the former, the 
Evil. Itis merely a question of success 
ful But Wash 
ington isan empiric, and when these means 


natural processes 


invoeation or exorcism 


fail, he has recourse to others not less fal 
lible—he 


case of medicines, and upon one occasion, 


comes to me. I carry a small 
misunderstanding his signs, I prescribed 
an astringent in copious quantities, when 
the unfortunate victim was almost dying 
for want of a laxative, and narrowly es 
caped prematurely sending the poor devil 
to the happy hunting grounds. 

A few examples of this curious method 
of communication may not be uninterest 
ing 

The Arrapahoes call themselves ** The 
Good Hearts,” and are universally desig 
nated by touching the left breast. A tipi 
is indicated by both forefingers crossed 
near the nails, as in the cut A, so as to 
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present the general outline of a lodge 
while the hands partly folded, as in B, in 
imitation of the corner of an ordinary rail 
The 
On horseback” is made by sepa 


fence, signify a settlement or town 
sign for 
rating the fore and middle fingers (C) of 
the right hand over the fingers of the left 
extended and joined The 
D) mean a trade 
Darkness or night 


forefingers 
crossed at right angles 


or “swap IS eXpress 


ed by a simultaneous motion of the hands 
from a position at their respective sides, 
fore-arms horizontal, and palms up, i 
circularly approaching manner, so as to 
bring them palms down, one above the 
other, in front of the body (E), as though 


Dp 


p, ina 


to say that ‘everything is closed.” ‘* Ey 
erything open,” that is, day or daylight, is 
this motion reversed (F), and both 
very significant. 

Sharp Nose is Black Coal’s lieutenant, 
or head soldier, and the finest scout I have 
encountered on the plains. 


are 


He derives 
his name from a physiognomical fact, and 
not from acute scent, which, however, he 
possesses Ih His 
eyes are as bright and as piercing as an 
eagle's In 


Colonel campaign 


an astonishing degree 


Nothing escapes his vision 


Mackenzie's winter 
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against the Chevennes in 1876-77, $ 
Nose invaluable service 
son, an intelligent and active littl 


of eight summers, frequently accom 


rendered 


him upon less hostile expeditions 
Judged by the Caucasian stand 
beauty, a handsome 


found 


buck or squa 
among the Arrapahor 
plivsiques are Common 


reverse obtains with their childre; 


rarely 
though fin 
the 


NOSE 


them roundness of outline conceals hig! 
cheek-bones and other prominent ang 
larities, and they 


are generally 


prett 
and very prepossessing in manner. 


The 
are obedient, and seldom quarrel; her 

they are not often punished.  Parenta 
affection and filial are equally strong 
As I have before remarked, the squaws 
are generally ill treated by the 
but otherwise fighting is uncommon, and 
thefts seldom Individual differ 
ences are amicably adjusted; if of a s« 
rious nature, by arbitration. Murde: 

the of their enemies 
against whom they fiendishly delight to 
perpetrate every atrocity, be so regarded 

is almost unknown. 


bucks 


occur. 


unless massacre 


These facts appear 
the more remarkable when their mode of 


life is considered. Two or more families 





AMONG THE ARRAPAHOES 


dance ensues The tribe assembles abo 

an open space, in the middle of which ar 
squatting many of the young men of the 
Village, hideously painted and almost 
naked \ monotonous chant accompa 
nied Dy rular beating upon “ton 
toms, Is Y The rill treble of the 


4 LAWS hilt 


l tones 


ruttura 
wild refrain the ; al group 
rude and Ser\ age dat e Hopping Upob Onn 
foot and then upon the other, and yelling 
horribly the while Those who join in 
this grotesque sport thus enroll then 
selves as a sort of ‘citizen soldiery,” the 
chief purpose of which is the prevention 
of any interference with the butfaloes 
until by a concerted action of the v illag 
a a’ big surround” and great slaughter can 
be effeeted 
not unfrequently crowded into a sin A buffalo hunt by Indians has been often 
dige, but great delicacy characterizes | deseribed The buffaloes are generally ap 
rintercourse. Doesthe civilized lover proached from such direction that, in the 
how this warrior of the plains wooes ¢) chase that ensues, they will run toward 
are no moon-lit groves for him; camp, and by this means facilitate the 
the boundless and treeless prairie. | transportation of their own tlesh. Hun 
ie folds his blanket around his nut- | dreds are killed, and the meat, eut into 
mistress, and under its common | thin slices, is hung upon poles outside thi 
Iter they sue and sigh undisturbed. lodge to dry in the sun. Cured by this 
d this barbarian, as we call him, when | process, it is said to be‘ jerked.” Nothing 
receives his death-wound, calmly sur- | pertaining to the animal is thrown away 


renders to the knife of his adversary a The entrails, and especially the tripe, indit 


l 
} 
‘I 


ilp-loeck neatly braided by himself in ferently cleaned, are eaten raw, or thrown 
iticipation of this very fatality. Than | upon live coals, where they shrivel and 


is nothing in modern warfare savors broil into fragrant crispness. The skull is 
re strongly of the chivalric courtesy of | cracked, and the squaws insert their slen 


feudal ages der fingers into its crevices, and greedily 


[fn approaching the buffalo range a, devour the bloody and uncooked brains 
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The days that succeed a successful hunt, large stones have been brought to 
‘the hides are in process of tanning, heat and rolled to its centre, a do 
lin general idleness Allhands more Arrapahoes crowd and crouch 
their fill, and with an Indian ter is slowly poured upon the stones 
mach means a glad but slothful which arise hot air and vapor. Aft 
listlessly about, fuse perspiration, the inmates leap in 
‘atch «their heads, adjoining stream, or wallow naked j 
plait the long straight hair,and snow. This bathing establishment 
yeatech and eat the vermin that ed a‘ wicky-up,” and they dot the 
ein If cleanliness is next to. of water-courses in all Indian count 
he foulness of the Indian is his An Arrapaho belle, before she 1 
n \ peculiar and disagreeable greases her hair and face with liquid 
ides evervthing that belongs to row from a bone set upright hear the 
hough much of it is due to other. to reduce its contents to the proper 
ian personal filth. The tanning, sistency Her hair is then braided 
f beef or butfalo, cooking, ete., Marguerite. In this manner the S 
ltaneously in progress in and about and Cheyenne squaws wear theirs 
lodge, produce a variety of unpleasant the morning our Arrapaho maide1 
cents, Which permeate their clothing and) does the careful plaiting of the eve 
impregnate the atmosphere. The unfre- which has given her hair a wavy ap} 
quent change of the former is also a fruit- anee, and permits it to fall uncor 
ful souree of physical impurity. The about her shoulders. Her face noy 
Tureo-Russian bath is, however, of very sents an excellent surface for the re 
common application among them. It is) tion of paint, the use of which, by 
their panacea way, Is as much for protection against 
The manner of its preparation is neces- clement weather as for supposed ador 
sarily primitive. Willow wandsaresharp- ment. The most approved mode 
ened and thrust into the ground,and their make a general application of clive 
smaller ends are interlaced so as to form yellow, with finishing touches of vei 
a bower little more than a vard in height, | ion, but often only a little rouge is « 
and eight or ten in circumference Over ployed. 


this is stretched and secured a piece of can Feather Head, whose features are he 


\ or skin, under which, after several reproduced, is a typical Arrapaho 


FEATHER HEAD 








‘*PINAFORE’'S” 


hen riding astride her 


of her pony, ! 
ck hair falling loosely upon the red 
et that ¢ nvelops her, she is a pietur 


ima 


ts are 


OULY 


interesting object Her 


several score of bra s ban 
ot dissimilar to 


Hill belle. 


hy nsable blanke * 


those worn 
Her dress, other 
ordinarily com 
yuuckskin leggings and 
The latter 
with a drawn opening for 
with full 
in cl ignorance of 

ot 


aboriginal 


moccasins 
vw1ico GOWN. 


1 
re sack, 


is general 


ead and short, sleeves, 


oh which, 


larining 
erence to the 
the 


itural sustenance 


use hooks and 


or buttons 


mother 
to her child 


PREDE 


inter of 1878 


\FORE'’S” ESSOR 
79 witnessed a cu 
the 


who man 


NHE w 

| rious front in 
emy, operated by those 

The 


impended; sud 


change ot race of 


uur theatres for us season Was 


1 one, and failure 


an Enelish comic opera was pro 


first in 
New 


itre 


Boston, and then a 
York Philadelphia 
after theatre caught the in 
and in 


and 


houses sacred hitherto to 
merry jingle of 
VW. S. Pinafore 
As the Eng 
fail as an attraction French 


a, The Little Duke, by Lecoeq, and 


man opera, Katinitza by Suppe, were 


and comedy the 
isic of H 


ifter night. 


was heard 
lish Opera 


wn to 


| 


ke manner brought out in all the im 
ortant the And 
these Eng . French, and 


German operas, supplemented by various 


. £ +] 
cities O71 country Live 
] } 
1isth 


is not vet 


\merican attempts to fall into line, are 


ng their tours into every State of the 
on. For many vears almost 


t musical 


the only 
offered to 

cheap) English 
ie, but there seems no reason to doubt 
at the result 


4 


ether ext raordinary 


entertaimment 
the 


rFoers Was bur 


of this sudden and alto 
of interest 
comic opera will be the establishment, 


revival 
ore or less permanently, of theatrical 


ompanies competent to appear in the 


evhter musical drama. This is a return 


to an old fashion. A hundred years ago 

musical afterpieces” were no uncommon 
things in the theatres of England: and to 
ard the end of the last century the few 
places of in the Amer 


sea-board cities gave repeated per 


amusement open 
Cali 
formances of ballad-operas and of singing 


comedies and farces. It is likely that, with 


PREDECESSOR 


oid custom 


oft some <¢ 


SULPpris 
terprisiIng manager shall 
The 


Son ° ln » | before us 


iv and 77) 


Sheridan 


Beqagar’s 
Cpe ra oft 
Richard Bri 


inal Hitisk 


must needs be 


Chosen 


for the history is but 


barre hh One it bes The Beqqai Ss Cp 
na The Duenna : l farth lo 


est names on the | 


era a } 


(one distinet 


lO, TMUST De Made 


oiMning Both Gav's ands 


sical plays were ballad operas 
Say that neither of them was a 


opera as we now understand 


1] ) 
In the modern comic opera 


French opera houthe tive 


first con 


the si 
trived so as 

musical setting 

and proper conti ist vol 
} 


choruses 


hha 


and 1} e chialooue Is ¢ 


deve lop Character and to link tog 


various solos, duets, and concerts 
hem 


th 


eo 
would be in 


IsI¢ alwavs composed ¢ XDreSSLV TOT 


piece, is all and to omit it 


old bal 


vaudeville 


portant 
possible But in the 
lad opera, and in the French 
which is closely akin to it, the musie holds 
a wholly secondary place ; the story of the 
play is told in prose dialogue, and the sones 


generally set to popular airs) are intro 


and could 
all be omitted without spoiling the 


duced in the middle of seenes 


plot 
This distinction is important 


the 


Ln the 
is original, and it is 


COMIC 
the 


ballad 


Oye ra MIUSIC 
first consideration: while in 


the 


opera the cenerally selected, and 


MiUSIC IS 


it could at a pinch be omitted The comie 


opera is a modern birth, and seems to be 
the result, in a measure, of 


orad ial ce vel 
opment from the ballad-opera 

And this brine’s 
of The Beggar's Opera, the earliest play 
of this type 


us to Gay, the author 


for, as Dr. Johnson said, in 
his life of the poet. *" We owe to Gav the 
ballad-opera a mode of comedy which at 


first was supposed to delight only by its 
novelty, but has now, by the experience 
of half a century, been so well accommo 
dated to the disposition OT a popular audi 
that it 


sion of the 


ence posses 
And of a ballad 
the foremost 


Duenna Gav had 


y 


s likely to keep long 


stage.” 


operas the first is easily 


| The 


excepting only 
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ilready een more than one 


play of his 
uted when he took up Swift's idea of a 


Ne weate pastoral and 


a tint or t 


pe rhaps borrowing 
1 wo from A Joriall Crews: or. 
the Merry Beggars 

by Richard Brome 


1641)—draft 


a once popular com 
originally acted in 


eda play full of bitter satirie 


nhulnor, a 


irected against ministers and 


placemel iil 


hi 


plas 


more bitter 


the it because of 

After the 
added, and 
The Beggar's Ope ra was s ibmitted to the 
' Drury Lane Theatre, Mr. Col 


fan \pology for 


own failure to vet a place 


was done, the 


SOS 


Mahager of 


ley Cibber. the author 


Of 


his life, which remains to-day one of the 


best books ever written about the stage 


at all 
Cray then 


C‘ibber ( ith l doubte d 


he 


took the pla 


or feared ; 
declined the drama 
to the theat 


ere Rich ace pted il 


events 
re in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, wl Pope 
ither he nor Swift thought 
ld ‘- We 
it to Congreve, who said it would either 


ore atl 


tells us that me 
. } , } 
tl wou succeed showed 


1e play 


take 
We 


great 


\ or be damned confoundedly. 
were all, at the 


uncertainty of 


first night of it, 
till we 
hearing the 
Duke of Argyll, who sat in the next box 
to ‘It will 


it in the eves of them.’ 


the event, 


were much encouraged by 


us. do—it must do: I see 


Sav, 
This Was a vood 
W hile before the first act was over, and SO 


Cave US ease SsOOn: for that duke, besides 
hisown good taste, had a particular knack 
he 


my 
Phe 


the audience appe ared 


in discovering the taste of the public: 
was quite right in this, as usual. 
of 


stronger and stronger every act, and end 


eood hature 


ed in a clamor of applause 
to the ** Dunciad” the 
gars Opera is again set forth 


In the notes 
success of The Beg 
ey 


with greater applause than was 


was 
received 
ever known. Besides being acted in Lon 
don sixty-three days without intermis 
the next with 
equ ul applause, ul spread into all the great 

of England; it made its progress 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland; the 


ladies carried about with them the favor 


sion, and renewed season 
towns 
into 
ite houses were fur 
nished with it on screens; furthermore, it 
drove out of England, for that season, the 


songs of it fans; 


on 


Italian opera, which had carried all before 
it for ten years Swift wrote to Gay that 
** The Beggar's Opera hath knoeked down 
Gulliver,” adding that he hoped to see 
knock 
down The Beggar's Opera, but not till 
it hath fully done its job’—for Swift fully 


believed in the morality of the piece 


Pope's forth-coming ** Dunciad” 


The great actor Quin was to hay: 
the Macheath, br 
Walker, who made a great hit Ti 


the 


t he gave up the y 
end of the long run he once 
on the words of a sone 

Rich, the ma 
forget 


*L wonder,” said 


‘that the wor 


should 
part vou have played so often.’ 
* Do you think,” asked Walker 
a mans memory is to last forever 
Miss Lavinia the | 
Peachum, and conquered not on 
pit, but the heart and hand of the D 
of Bolton, leaving the to 
the Duchess of Bolton, just as a 


you 


Kenton was 


stave bee 
more than a century later the her 

Sheridan’s School for Scandal, Miss 
ren, was to leave the stage to beeony 
Nearly all the 

gave opportunity for effective acting 
it. 
play was great enough to make Rich « 
rich 


Countess of Derby. 


received In short, the success o 


and Gay to copy a contenipo 
which was not, howeve r, exact 
Rich of 
Gay received about seven hundred pou 
inall. He afterward attempted a se 
called Polly. which the Lord Cham 


lain suppressed when it was ready for 


joke, 


curate. made a mint mol 


in revenge, 
hits of the play G 
published Polly by subscription, and 


hearsal doubtless, for the 


tirical original 
said to have made more MONEY from th 
practical method of getting sympathy fo 
would have recei 
had the play been acted. The Begga 
Opera was not only an immediate, b 
also a long-lived suecess. It held 
for like two bund 
vears, having been acted well into t 
century, 


his wrongs than he 


stave something 
About a hundred vears ago t 
curious experiment was tried of havin 
all the male parts played by women and 
Pecuniari 
protitable for a time, such a trick was most 
inartistic, although the part of the dash 
ine ( Japtain Macheath has often been act 
ed by a woman with little if any loss of! 
interest. 


all the female parts by men 


The Beqgar’s Opera, like most success 
ful works, has enriched our language wit! 
a few familiar phrases and popular quota 
Mr. Bartlett, in his useful diction 
ary, gives seven quotations from it, whicl 
he thinks sufficiently frequent to be called 
familiar. Among them is the well-worn 
‘* How happy could I be with either, were 
All of these 
| seven quotations are from the songs of! 


tions. 


tother dear charmer away.” 
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which shows how much easier it 


into the human heart 


roe prose One 


1 
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vonder that Gay was able 


os for his opera, when w 


remem 














rather epigrams, not mn 


the sones, or 


play, but suggested by an incident 
ich happened during the run of the 


Locket lost 
vy Fisher fou 
t penn 


ept the binding 


is set to music and sung, and seems to 
ive still survived to this day in England 
isa sort of nursery rhyme; you will find 
on page 25 of Mr. Walter Crane’s ad 
nirable Baby's Bouquet, with the music 
vhich, on trying over, will be discover 
1. if I mistake not, to be very like ow 
Yankee Doodle.” 


touching ball id Sweet William s Fare 


ll to Black-eved Susan,” beginning 


D 


Duenna had no political purport 


and this it suc 


The 
its only aim was to please, 
abundantly in doing Brought 

the first time at 
on the 21st of November, 1775, it 
formed seventy-five times during the en 
NH unber 


ceeded 


out for Covent Garden 


Was per 


an extraordinary 


twelve more than The Beg 


Sulnge Season 
In those days 
r 


In order ‘) 


gars Opera had achieved 


counteract this great success of the rival 


then the manager of Dr 
found it ne 


Garrick, 
as Moore tells us 


house 


ry Lane 
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eessaryv to brine 


forward all the weight of 
his own best characters, and even had re 
course to the expedient of playing off the 
mother against the son, by 
Francis Sheridan's com dy of The 


the 


reviving Mrs 
Dis 
principal part im 
allusion to the 


overy, and acting 
If Ln increased 
vhich this competition with The 
Duenna brought upon Garrick, who Was 


1 
t Tilise 


fatizue 


Vas 


then enterin 


¢ on his sixtieth year, it 
an actor of the day that ‘the old 
death of the old 
was not confined to 


would be the 
Its SLLCCeSS 
it lasted nearly fifty years 
t be acknowledged that, except 
farce of St. Patrick's Day, it 

the least known of 
plays W hile 
The 


ali, Dut 


all Sheridan's 
plots of The Rivalsand 
Scandal are 


remembered 


Snow 
the 
School for familiar to 
about The 
Duenna, and a few lines telling briefly its 


little is 


intrigue 
Phe 


} . 
hat 


mas “MISS, 

Seville, and the 
Don Je 
Ferdinand 
The 


Donna 


| 
not here come 


scene 1s 


laid in 


acters are all Spaniards 


rome has a Don 
da 


son 


and a 


ighter, Donna Louisa. latter is 
Louisa 
Don Antonio, but her fa 
little Portu 


He asks his 


evuarded by the Duenna 


ther to marry a 


Mendoza 
whether she will 


euese Je sauce 


daughter marry Isaac, 
will 
never see or speak to her until she returns 


to her duty 


and on her refusal, declares that he 
The Duenna secretly sides 
with Donna Louisa, and artfully contrives 
to get herself discharged by Don Jerome, 
how to to her 
room to pack up her belongings, which 
of 

Louisa, and 


Vvho ever allows her 


v0 
gives her an changing 

Don Je 
rome turns his daughter out of doors, tak 


opportunity 
dresses with Donna 
ng her for the Duenna, and immediately 
after sends little Isaac to woo the Duenna, 
who pretends to be the daughter of the 
To two Don 
Antonio with Donna Louisa, the Duenna 
little third—Don 
Ferdinand’s chase of the coquettish Don 


house these love stories, 


with Isaac, is added a 
na Clara, the intimate friend of his sister, 


Donna Louisa. It will readily be seen 
Sheridan 
was enabled to build a light and airy su 


perstructure of 


how, on such a groundwork 
intrigue admirably adapt 
ed for music. 

The plot his hands to 
most amusing scenes of equivoque and 
In the end there are three 
well-married couples, for little Isaac is not 


lends itself in 
Cross purpose 


ll matched with the antique Duenna. 
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The characters of The Duenna ha 
less strength, as well as far less on 
ity, than their brothers and sisters 
Rivals, in The School for Seanda 
in The Critic There is no Sir Ant 
Absolute or Mrs. Malaprop, no Sn 
or Lady Teazle, no Mr. Putf or Si 
ful Plagiary; there are for the mos 
nothing but half a 
the young lover, the romant 


dozen of th 
types 
the jealous rival, the lively coquett 
arbitrary father, the intriguing old 
man, Among all these, the charact 
the little Portuguese Jew, Isaac Men 
stands out in bold relief as the only 
in the play really worthy of its illu 
authorship. He is knavish, and 
overreaches himself; like Dickens's 
sly, devilish sh 
“a cunning dog, ain't 1? As 
tle villain, eh ?...... Roguish, you'll sa 
keen, hey devilish Did D 
ens, | wonder, remember this passage 
Not only in the drawing of chara 
but also in dialogue, is The 


Bagstock, who was 


he is 


keen 2° 


Duenna 
rior to Sheridan's better-known plays 
spite of all its brightness and lig 

is hnpossible not to acknowledge 
does not contain his best work 

few specimens of the recondite wit 
quaint faney Which make The School 
Scandal brillant and unequalle 


comedy. If Sheridan’s wit, like qui 


sO 


ver, is always glistening, perhaps at tin 
like mercury, it seems a little heavy. N¢ 
and again the dialogue vies in sparkle : 
point with the talk of its author's ot 
plays, but not as often as might be wish 
This, for instance, is one of the best bits 
the play. 
daughter 


Don Jerome asks his son 


What objection they have 


Isaac as a suitor for the latter: 


Don ki 
place. - 
Don Jerome 
lis country 
Donna Louisa. He is a Jew. 
Don Jerome. Another 
Christian these six weeks. 
Don Ferdinand Ay, he left his old religion fe 
estate, and has not had time to get a new one 
Donna Louisa. But like a dead-wall 
tween church and like the bl 
leaves between the Old and New Testament. 


rdinand. We is a 


Portuguese, in tl 


No such thing, boy: he has fors 


mistake 


stands 


synagogue, or 


This last is a very Sheridanesque touc 

it is quite in the style of The School fe 
Scandal. Rather in the freer and mor 
humorous tone of The Rivals is the seen 
in which Isaac, after having heard Do: 
Jerome describe his daughter as a parago! 
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PINAFORE'’S’ 


eliness, pays his devoir to the Duen 
o has taken her place He is aston 
t her age and ugliness, but as he is 
money rather than her 
wise old Duenna flatters 
ost abominably, he agrees to « lope 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN FROM PORTRAI 


When he next 


th her, as she requests 
ks 


eets the father, Don Jerome as 


Well, and you were astonished at beauty ? 


now, how 


I was astonished indeed 


s miss ? 
Don Jerome. Tow old! 
she is twenty 
Twenty ? 


Jerome. Av, to a month 
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broadly free style of 


scene Ih Wiiileh 
heard carousing 


The 


coniunge of two 


Priory festl 


rrupted by the 


irlar to 


Vio seek a 


ows mar] 
but the @ 
Land @ 


vy inh mort 


[Is there not in this, satire of the same 
that Mr. Gilbert has of late attempted 

Is not Father Paul the 
Kirst Lord of the Admi 


ires that love levels ranks, 


sort 
so successfully 
ancestor of the 
rally, Who dec] 
so much as that / 

But. as a whole, the 
Duenna far 
r pl 


CSS happy 
I 


Dut not 
The 


Sheri 


dialogue of 
inferior to that in 
It seems hastier work, 


, : . 
aqans othe 


and less polished 


all of 


dialogue is 


remarked about 
that the 
The son of an elocution 
and 
his words until they fell 
the And the 
songs in The Duenna have a quality not 


(diye 
Sheridan s play IS 
“a~aSV i spea . 


himself an 


) 
ist and lecturer, 


orator, 
Sheridan worked 
from 


trippmmety tongue, 


as common as might be thought: they are 


1 


all singable The words of many songs, 


md especially of many modern songs, 
so loaded with harsh consonants and 
of and with 
sounds which shut instead of opening the 


mouth, that they are very difficult to sing. 


ure 


combinations consonants, 


} 


But The 


songs of all true sonesters 


Duenna, 
Moore 


and a few othe 


the songs of 
stance, and Lover, 
who have sung their verses into 
are as easy to sing as they are appr 


to music. And they sang thems 


once into popularity. Moore 1 
them fifty years after they were first 
in public as though they were the 

to all Here is 


Antonio's SOnLS 


his readers, On oO 


1 Pos 
heer could any tustre 
| 


eyes that would not 


ne'er saw nectar on 


where my own did 


hope 
maid who seeks my 
of rose, 


the 


yield 


untouched by 
1 will true 


When 


own colo 


jlushes aid their | 


“Ts her hand so 
I must 
Noi ean | 
Till it, 
Must I with 
Watch het 
I] will do so when I 


That heaving 


soft and pure 
press it to be sure; 


be 
grateful, press a 


certain then 


Cain 
ittentive eve 
heaving bosom 


Ok 


bosom 


Sheridan had great literary thrift 
treasured up all his own rough drau; 
and unpublished writings, and when 
any call was made on him for pros 
verse, he went to his collection and tu 
Was again and avall re 


them over, and 
warded by finding some hasty improvis 
tion, Which he was able, by dint of hard 

bor, to cut and polish into brillianey. TI 
Moore 
Anacreontic poem of thirty or forty lines 


song is an instance. prints 

which contains this song in the rough 

it were, needing only Sheridan’s keen ey 

to discover what lay hidden beneat 
This appropriation o 

his own 


mass of verbiage. 
the firstlinges of muse Is mor 
praiseworthy than Ben Jonson's proced 
ure when he constructed out of odds ai 
ends from the love-letters of the sopliist 
Philostratus the lovely lyric, ** Drink 
me only with thine eyes.” 

None of Sheridan’s verse can bear cor 
parison with this gem of Jonson’s, but a 
the sones in The Duenna rise above t] 
average of such work. They are bette 
for instance, than the songs in M. P.; 0 
The Blue Stocking an opera by Moor 
a professed song-writer. As Moore hin 
self justly points out, though some of th 
poetry in Sheridan’s opera is ** not mu 
above that ordinary kind to which musi 
is so often doomed to be wedded, making 


up by her own sweetness for the dullness 











**PINAFORE’S” PREDECESSOR 
bv far the great 
are full of bea 

among S 1 
writing And he tl) a ; : 


‘st song in th 


helpmate, 
songs 


miay rank 


the 
them 
thor and the com 


of lyric 


ich is subjoimed 
to the bea 
For 
much of the 
s composed by 


ther-in-law, not 


him from Dr 
and from popular a 
horoughly trained 
in Bath, then the conductor of th 
and the musical di- | sug@estio 


ius 
stood. and 
n London, n 


aos 


of Drury Lan 


Theatre after he had) could not 
law in the purchase | music; but 


ba\W 
| 


| with his son-in 
Garrick The Linley family 


ving-birds 


hie had a 


Pro 
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arms would make n 
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his last play 
to 


rought out 





Pizarro, Kelly 
the 


for it was a sort of melodrama, in 





“aS required compose music it 





needed 












the early sense of the word as well as the 
- later And in his reminiscences Kelly 
records the conversation he had with 
Sheridan in regard to it ) Viy ain Was 
to discover the situations of the ditferent 





choruses and the marches, and Mr. Sheri 
: 


aqdans 1deas 





the subject; and he gave 
Q In the 
said he, ‘Ll want the 
and their High-Priest to 


solemn invocation to their Deity.’ 


On 





them in the following manner 





é ee 
femple of the 


Virgins 


Sun 





of the Sun 






vo or three bars of music to him, 





vhich LT thought corresponded with what 
he wished He 


rumbling noise with 






and marked them down. 





HEM Thace 





1 1 Sort of 






a + +] | : 
HIS VOLce or he had not the smallest idea 






of turning atune), resembling a deep, gruff 


but 





pow, WOW, WoOV 





though there was 


{ 





not the sliel 
the 


deas of etfeet that | yy rfeetly 


itest resemblance of an air 





1h 





noise he made, vet so clear were his 






understood 





Ss mea thoug 





ing 1 conveyed through 






tie medium of a bow, 





wow, wow.” 








proof of Sheridan’s remarkable 


that he 





failed 


cleverness 






never hk any 
thing he attempted, and that while le 
vrote only six plays, five of them are the 
best we ave, each in its kind—The Ri 





hy 
rals. in broad The Sehool 
Ncandal. in the come ly of wit: The Crit 
Pizarro, in 


Tie 


comedy : for 






} 
high 
Due wid, in 


satirical farce: 


; ic 





Ih 





flown melodrama; and 






ballad-opera. 






OBS 


TINACY, 







| was the strangest thing in the world 
that LT should have found myself i 







n 
the presence of Duchess Blanca on the 
very day of our arrival at the baths of 
L . inh Thuringia, and should happen 





to overhear a <« 


‘onversation which, in the 
sequel, became most interesting to me. 








[ must, however, begin by telling the 
reader that I had seen one-half of Eu 
rope with my husband, the well-known 





planist and 





composer M 


We had 


and recrossed it in search of fame 





} 
CTOSSeCd 






and gold, and having secured plenty of 











both, were now in search of rest and 
fresh breezes, and that leisure not to be 
: met with in a large town, with its whirl 
; of business and pleasure, vet so needful 
to the composer. Our tour was doubly 
pleasant from our having fallen in with 
| our friend the celebrated violin - player 
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I at the baths of L , Who, lik: 
selves, was quite ready to enjoy his 
day. The first damper our hiel 


its received 

trop tard.” 
late, they said, on our arrival at the 
Yesterday there had been a 


was the well-know) 


We were just one d 


haus. 
ball, an illumination of the subter 
erotto, a dinner, and what not, in 
of the birthday 

again, too late to find rooms at th 
they 
day, every one of them; and too la 


reigning duke’s 


haus were occupied SINCE 
the table-Vhote dinner, just ended 
Knowing that my two gentleme! 
upon me for their daily bread, I cal 
to the still open-mouthed waiter, 
us Whatever vou have got, and as q 
as you can;” andthen, turning to my 
‘Do let for 
place to lay our heads in while this 


panions, said: us try 


ed dinner is in preparation. = [ wil 
to the left; do you take to the right 


us be here in half an hour and cor 


notes. Maybe we shall meet with s 
interesting adventure.” 
‘But, above all, with comfort 


rooms,” they ealled out, wnisono: 
reseinbling this wretched Kurhaus.” 
So we parted. 


the road 


My eves wandered 
the straight, monotonous ro 
relieved only here and there by a gl 
at the distant lulls. 
was shedding its glorious 
luxuriant 


ne 


The noon-ticde 


light on t 


cont 


verdure, and | stood 
nature’s picturesqueness with 
row of 
Suddenly | 


house in the stvle of an 


long, square-shaped house > 


works of men. perceiy' 
Italian 
Hydrangeas in full bloom were ornan 
ing its entrance; lovely summer flowers 
Could that be a hot: 
still, I would Inquire The 
at the door, or in t 
marble-paved hall through which IL pen 
trated into a garden tastefully and sp! 
didly laid out. 
large 


filled its balconies. 
Not likely; 
was 


no servant 


The green lawn, witli 
of 
calceolarias of every shade and varict 
delighted me; and the words, ** Oh, ho 


' 


charming! 


baskets scarlet geraniums, tli 


none of our stiff, uncongeti 
carpet beds,” were starting to my lips 
when I perceived a group of three persons 
not Feeling that I mig! 
I slipped behind a shi 
tering lime-tree, and quietly observed thi 
party. At the entrance charming 
summer - house, built in the rustic styl 


1 


far from me. 
be an intruder, 


of a 


there sat a lady in an elegant morning 


OBSTINACY 


she might be fifty, and her ma 


ity Was quite as attractive as 
sitting 


Both 


had 


blooming young gurl 


at her feet on a low stool 


at work. but the elder one 


ere 


i hers on her lap as she addressed 


evidently her inferior, standing 


her, hat in hand 


Cantor.” said she, without alter 


Well 


er reclining position, L certainly 


expect that result from your mis 


to be sure, your Highness,” re 


e Cantor: ** but what is to be done 
L have 


ecuted your Highness’s commands 


such an oddity as that man ? 


by offering him the two thousand 
nd free lodgings for three years; 
when I found he would not hear 


his hovel 


en 
even at that price, re 
rated with him on his obstinacy in 
ecepting your Hieliness’s terms: and 


tried to convince him how your 

ness’s condescension, and the chari 
:' 

mu bestow 


nough, dear Cantor,” interrupted the 
I do what I can: but this Heller 
Yet I 
would sell his wretehed lit 
house, lving between 


never required my services. 
hoped he 
; } 
and 


this villa 


of my son, for three times its value. 
id reekone d. too, Upon your interces 


He 


ur professi mn: 


is a plano-forte maker; music 
you have necessaril, 
not 
little matter be arranged between 


business together: why might 


Did I not believe to have tried every 


said the Cantor, evidently much 


ibarrassed, ** IT micht endeavor again: 


this immovable obstinacy 
No mind,” replied the 
ron, somewhat impatiently, but soon 
herself, turning to the 
** A very Meunier de Sans 
Souci, dear Wittum, is not he ?” 

And a second 


never you 


ecKing and 


nger lady 


Frederick the Great to 
eet him in grandeur and self-control,” 
is the rejoinder 

Oh, you flatterer!” struck in the High 
ss, threatening with her raised forefin 


but evidently restored to good humor 


the compliment ‘Take care your de 
But you, dear Can 
r—do not take the thing to heart; you 
‘not to blame.” 


She inclined 


eitisnot unmasked! 


her head with a distin 
guished air, and her silk dress rustled past 


mand past my hiding-place 


duchess fe 


The 


much, 


els her disappointment 


very said the Friiulein, following 


her; and the Cantor, shrugging his shoul 


ders, proved that he fully entered into hei 


left alone 
stepped horw Cah. Vou Wh 
form mi this is a 


\ public 
This is the 
Duchess B 


public garden 
what he stammered 
Hig the 
ister-1h-law 


Pub 


hness 
Bk: ie 
aqueel 
lie 1! ck ed 


Do excuse rri¢ by ) » ut | 


and to twe ighning dukes 


am 
a total stranger 
the 


he re I li} tiie 


hall 


aloo?) 


open and deserted thence my 


mistake 
to the bac 
door of the garden, and on passing it Isa 


little hut 
| 


Our colloquy brought us 
a miserable 
the 


must be the 


] 
standing betwee 


villa anda love VOwWwIiss cottage That 
Heller house they just talked 
thought I, but did to 


lest L should betray myself as a 


about not venture 
say SO), 
listener 

The half hour after which my compan 
ions and I were to meet had elapsed, so J 
returned to the Kurhaus, and found that 
the gentlemen had actually taken rooms 
in a lovely situation, and opposite a most 
romantic-looking They reported 
their ss triumphantly L told 
adventure with due import ince M 


ruin 
suece my 
did not, however, pay much attention to 
the wretched dinner which had been pre 
pared for us; he sighed for his Erard, or 
some not altogether unworthy substitute 
which seemed unattainable, all his inquir 
ies after planos having been met with the 
You too late 
on hire.” 


disheartening words, are 


instrument is out Even 
our landlord to be 


maker, 


every 
himself a piano-forte 
sorry as he was he heard 
M ‘s name, had nothine to offer him 
and yet 

hour at L 
week, 


when 


we whole 


. had taken our rooms for a 


had already been a 


and not found a Such an 


heard of: if 


plano! 
enormity was turned 
the lovely neighborhood into a sandy des 
ert, no better than 
an uncivilized tribe But M 
to | 
friend, let us scour the place once more 
My from het 
bad dinner and her ducal adventure 
later on we shall call and take her to our 
new 


hever 


whose inhabitants wer 
sudden 


ly starting up, said “Come, 


vife may rest meanwhile 


rooms i 
| . always obliging, assented, and 


rth they sallied, leaving me to pass my 











time as best I could After feasting my 
eyes upon the inevitable two prints of the 
reigning Grand Duke and Duchess, they 
wandered listlessly along the walls, cov 
ered with advertisements of old and new 


itels, of railways and their time-tables, of 


WLR: 
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Hardly had I touched the bell whe 
owner of the wretched little place 
before me, asking in anything but 
lite manner what I might want wit] 


A pt 


ano,” was 


the ans 


wer 


have got one to let; please let me sex 








Vv 


la 

br 
th 
ba 


of 


ie 


OV 


ar 


m 





lo 





Is MY INSTRUMENT YOU WANT? 


the charities, including a lottery patron 
ized by the Grand Duchess, a hospital and 
a babies’ asylum to be built by its produce ; 
and then my poor eyes got very heavy. 
But what was that giving me such a sud 
den start? Could it be, or was I dream 
Ing No, there it was, plainly to be read: 

A new and excellent piano to be let on 
hire, to be seen at Heller's, opposite the 
‘long building.’ There it was, in the 
farthest corner of the room, a place easily 
overlooked. And Heller? Why, that was 
my Heller, the owner of the hut next to 
the duchess’s villa, the second *‘ Meunier 
de Sans Souci.” Of course I rushed off at 
once to see this gem of a piano 


“To Vor" 


‘Tt 3s 


‘seareely ten minutes’ walk. 


CC 


not far, | 


past the 


* Tndeed,’ 
‘it is my ins 
uu want 7 


W 


ree round 


Sala 


tr 


hi 


small gray eves | 


daggers from uni 


pais 


ass spectacles 


e dark 


vein 


Ol 


ld forehead 


" swelling 
more 


ment, 1s if 


‘Well, 


more 


: My 


, 


ve ~ 


torted, with a 


lis 


Mil 


astonishment 


impatience ; 


‘and 


t? You have ad 


tised it.” 


rerecoat 
wh to 


iserable 


Po 


that 


his 


littl 


savil 
lL managed to sque 
ungainly 

ureintheshabby br 


react 


anl 


and having entered 1 









e roo! 


quickly ops nedasqui 
piano, tried it, and sa 
** It will do very we 


Vogt'’s house, wher 


Please send it at once to 


dge. Here ismy car 


that you may know 
whom you let it.” 

He seemed du 
founded, and I saw tli 


id perspiration 
ing to | 
ts? Sofarasto Vogt’s ? 


velieve 


r 


ris 


iis forehead 
No, not 
out there, for the world!” he stammered 


me,” 


said 


And the 


look at the ecard; you must know that 


name, and be proud, I faney, to let it 


so celebrated a piano-forte player 
please send it at once.” 

** No,” repeated he, ‘* not 
me: it can’t be; not so far from me 
my instrument.” 


‘But 


the celebrated Erard, sends his pianos fo 


consider,” 


IT rejou 


sO 


ied, 


t 


far fro 


noi 


‘* Erard 


f 


him all over Europe, wherever he pe: 


forms. 


obliging.” 


Surely you 


would 


not 


be 


less 


triped 


poor child 2?” said 1, going up to her 


hneeks 


OBSTINACY. 


l 


thought 
the 


had 
avail, 


which 
of 


not 


argument, 


yroved ho and 


‘* No, 


my 


ve, } 
far from me 


W hat could [ do but 


1] 


sO 
ear 
woman's | ¢] 
and flattered 
then putfed 
had | I 


hi 


woman's wits, 

I 
daughter of Eve 
thoueh | 
tried 


on entreated 


true 


merits 


isbands as 


pennyv-a-liner to aw ol 


DY Speaking of Pil 
} pay, 
i@ VISIL tO hear 


ided 


+ 
iy 


instrument: and concel 


} 
i} 


C olden promise sof his weigl 
But 
tears rising and a choki 


throat, I 


In Vain—all in vain So 
bh 


I 


ne sen 

to the 
1) 

Heller 


my rushed out 


immense satisfaction of 


ryt 
ul 


‘klv sh his door after n 


was IL to do now Go back to \¢ 


upset as I was 
I must 

my self 

and for 

I strolled 


adjacent corn 


Urpose 
ds, meaning to rest 
( But hardly 
s Lseated on a mossy 
I 


when heard 


id sobbing, without 
ne able to discern 
if I 
ed and spied, and at 


nee came 
liscovered., behind 
np of trees, a cor 


{ 
Ol 


what appeared 
a blue and white 


The 


to a 


apron 
ron belonged 
tty young girl, who 
vainly trying to 
with it, 
tears 

her 

the 
fruit 
only 


ner eves 
ce the fresh 
uUrsIng down 
rendered 
peration quite 


A 
illed 


basket 
ilf with straw 


stood beside 


rries 


her, and she surely did not at that moment 


hink of turning into the wood to fill it. 
‘What be the matter with you, 
“Do 


ean 

ll me if I can assist you.” 

Of course fresh tears were her answer, 

nd for some time she could scarcely speak. 
‘Oh, ma’am,” she sobbed, 

ot help me—nobody can; only father 

ould, and he won't!” 


“you can 


all 
vorld,. tha 


a3 | 


vive 


hi 


No. that o 


hear 


As | 


story. | 


rew more anxious to 


became mor lmportu 


questions | made her sit down 


while I stroked her rosy 
tid 
father was, of 


Heller 


nd 


eek, she gained con ence, and told me 


} 


S all people in th 
abomination 
the 
to b 

Heller would not 
led 


| 
i 


iy 
Vogt 


wreed 


ny ‘ 
he pretty Son oO 


ll landlor Core 
isband and 

his consent luchess had ca 
Mi 
im down 
that tat 


| 
\\ 


Fa inier de Sans Souci; | 


mV OWN WM tas a 


vho tre 


nous goldsmith 


ork too m 


eautitu 
feller 


rents 


W 
I 
reatest tr Pall the voung 
talked Wn 


them one 


miore than once 


ouple ha 


hmnarry, ahd ive 


hundred thalers to set up housekeeping 
but then he 
would always repent; and, oh! 
and it would end by Fritz mar 


had always repented ana 


she was s« 


unhappy 


This conviction brought on a new 

which ] dried 

that 2 -h thing would happen if 

that no such thing woulda happen 
to trust 

but when I took up her basket and walk 


of by assuring 


tears, 
Sie 


consented me. She hesitated 
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followed me mechanically to 
re M and |] 

They had 
were overflowing with 


were eX 
not been able to 
no, and 

4 l } 
complaints at such deep distress 
When they 


. 1 
Wahted to KnOW Who Was 


had picked up, their inquiries 


were cut short by a messenger from Duch 


Blanea with so charming a note, re 


eSS 
their attendance 
that there 
art 

their commendations of her seemed end 
To these I] but 
ear, for a deep-laid scheme, concerted with 


the 


at the villa this 


questing 


very afternoon. WilS nothing for 


it but to dress and st On their return 


Less listened with one 


lovers during their absence, weighed 


mind. Old Heller always slept 


miy 


on something lke a hard bench close 


to his beloved pianos, but that night at 
any rate he must have slept soundly; he 
never heard the very piano which I want 
ed for my husband being carried away, 


und its counterpart, an empty case of 
Vogt’s, being placed close to the sleeper in 
its stead. Nothing could equal my delight 
and my husband's surprise. Of course I 
_and then 
[I told Kate Heller's pathetic story. Tread 
and I 


Kurhaus in order 


had to confess mv ruse de querre 


ily obtained a promise of M 
to play at the to raise 
the indispensable hundred thalers 

One day’s announcement filled the lar 
gest room at the Kurhaus to overflowing, 
and the duchess struck the key-note of the 
which forth from this 
mixed audience, first at the respective solos 


enthusiasm burst 


“BUT, OH! HOW 


BEAT 


of the two performers, then at the 
vellous playing of Beethoven's sonat 


when M 


down to the piano, asking for a the 


icated to Kreutzer; and 
improvise upon, and the duchess | 
had one handed to him, all was sil 
tention, in expectation of great th 
But had he 
when a most unharmonious noise d 


come, hardly Comin 
ed both player and audience. A 
man, vainly restrained by a youns 
had burst into the room, ejaculating 
I tell you it 7% my piano, and vet | 
not I 


Was 


not sent it so Tar away VI 


rose, and going the 
heard * Order 
all the 


quickly recovering the presence of 


up to 
of 


parts ol 


Ss) 
when he cries 


ience!” from roon 


which never failed him when befor 
public, sat down and recommenced 
The Heller, of co 


seemed to become more and more ris 


ing old hah 


drew nearer and nearer to the plano 


when a brilliant passage of tenths « 
cluded the fantasia, he joined in the p!| 
its: then whispered, as in a dream 
was, though, my instrument: T knew 
[ was passing along the road; 
have not sent it—not I 
oh! how beautiful it 


and yet 
But 
So Saving 


he Phill 


so faraway 
was!” 
tear stole into his hard gray eyes: 
been conquered by M ’s playing 
Of course we made use of this softened 
mood to get his consent for the marriagi 
of the young people, and this time th 


wedding followed the betrothal. 


TIFUI 
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oo like thoughts that come and go, the snow-flakes 
}) fall, each one a gem. The whitened air conceals all trace 
of earthly form, and leaves to memory the space to fill. I look 
upon a blank, whereon my fancy paints, as no hand of mine 
could do, the pictures and the poems of a boyhood life, and even 
as the under-tone of a painting, be it warm or cool, shall modify 
or change the color laid upon it, so this cold and frosty back 
ground through the window transfigures all my thoughts, and 
forms them into winter memories legion like the snow. Oh, 
that I could translate for other eyes the winter idyl painted 
there! I see a living past whose counterpart I well could wish 
might be a common fortune. I see in all its joyous phases the 
gvladsome winter in New England, the snow-clad hills with 
bare and shivering trees, the homestead dear, the old gray barn 
hemmed in with peaked drifts. I see the skating pond, and hear 
the ringing, intermingled shouts of the noisy, shuffling game, 
the black ice written full with testimony of the winter's brisk 
hilarity Down the hard packed road with glancing sled I 
speed, past frightened team and startled way-side groups ; o’er 
‘thank you, marms” I fly in clear mid-air, and crouching low 
between the spurts of snowy spray, I sweep the sliding curve. 
Now past the village church and cozy parsonage. Now scud 
ding close beneath the hemlocks, hanging low with their piled 
and tufted weight of snow. The way-side bits like dizzy streaks 


whiz by, the old rail fence becoming a quivering tint of gray. 


The road-side weeds bow after me, and soon, like an arrow 
from the bow, I shoot across the **‘Town Brook” bridge, and 
jumping out beyond, skip the sinking ground, and with an 
anxious eye and careful poise I ** trim the ship,” and leave the 
rest to fate. 

Perhaps I land on both runners, perhaps I don't; that depends. 
I've tried both ways, I know, and if l remember rightly, I 
always found it royal jolly fun. 

The average New England boy is hard to kill, and I was 
one of that kind. Any boy who could brave the hidden 
mysteries and capricious favoritism of those 
fifteen dislocating ** thank you, marms,” and 
hang together through it all, and having so 
done, finish that experience with a plunging 
louble somersault into a crusted snow-bank, 

x” perchance into a stone wall—if he can do 
this, I say, and survive the fun, then there is 
no reason why he should not 
live to tell of it in old age, 
for never in the flesh will he 


go througha rougher ordeal. 


SNOW-FLAKES OF MEMORY. 





urges 


\ WINTER 


foot of that long hill the ** Town 


] 


on its winding way, and 


¢ beneath the weather-beaten bridge, 


I] 


a sudden turn, and spreads into 


pond behind the bulwarks of the 


Dam. In summer, wer 


we as 


its labors “neath 
there who has not in some 
ory a dear old haunt 


IDYL 


near as this, we would hear the intermit 


tent ring of the whizzing saw, the 
and the 


falling bark-bound slabs: 


} } 
CiahK 


tuneful sounds of the 


Ine COovs 


but now, like its 
bare willows that were wont to wave their 
leafy boughs with caressing touch upon 


the old mill shows 


TOSS) roof. the 
no sign of life Its pulse is frozen, 
lis resting from 


of Who is 


recess of the mem 


and the silent whee 


a coverlet SHOW 


like this, some such sleep 


ing pond radiant with reflections of the scenes 


of early life ? 
came, our numbers swel 


with eager voluntec 


Thither in those winter days we 
, 


led from right and left 
rs for the game, till at last 


almost a hundred strong we rally on the smooth 


black ice 


The Opposing lead rs choose their 
with loud hurrahs 
the thickets at 


water’s edge, each to cut 


sides, and 


we 


the 


penetrate 


his spe cial « hoice 


of stick—that fes 


x, 
i oe 
= # 
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curved and club-shaped end, known to the 





boy as a ‘shinny stick,” but to the calm ree 
ollection of after-life principally as. an in 
strument of torture, indiscriminately promis 
cuoUs Ih Its play ful moments 

How clearly and distinctly L recall those 
toughening, rollicking sports on the old mill 


pond ! | see the two opposing forces on 





the field of ice, the wooden ball placed ready 

for the fray. The starter lifts his stick. I 

hear a whizzing sweep. Then comes that 

liquid, twittering ditty of the hard-wood ball 

skimming over the ice, that quick succession 

of bird-like notes, first distinet and clear, now 

fainter and more blended, now fainter 

still, until at last it melts into a whis 

pered quivering whistle, and dies away 

‘midst the scraping sound of the close 

pursuing skates With a sharp crack 

[ see the ball returned singing over the 

polished surface, and met half way by 

the advance-cuard of the leading side. 

Now comes the tug of war. Strange 

fun! What a spectacle! The would 

be striker, with stick uplifted, jammed 

in the centre of a boisterous throne: 

the hill-sides echo with ringing 

shouts, and an anxious cirele, with 

ready sticks, forms about the sway 

ing, gesticulating mob. Meanwhile 

the ball is’ beat 

ing round beneath 

their feet, their 

skates are clash 

ing steel on steel 

[ hear the shuf 

fling kicks, the 

battling strokes of 

clubs, the husky 

muttering’s of pas 

sloOn half sup 

pressed ; [hear 

the panting breath FIRST SNOW 

ind the impetuous 

whisperings between the teeth, as they push | ** Ouch!" ‘*Get out of the way, then 

and wrestle and jam. A lucky hit now | ** Now I’ve got it!” ‘‘Shinny on yer own 
ls the ball a few feet from the fray. A | side!’ and now a heavy thud! which 

ready hand improves the chance; but as | means a sudden damper on some one’s 

he lifts his stick a youngster’s nose gets in| wild enthusiasm. And so it goes until 

the way and spoils his stroke; he slips,and | the game is won. The mob disperses, and 

falls upon the ball; another and another | the riotous spectacle gives place to uproai 

plunge headlong overhim. Thecrowdsur- | ious jollity. . 

round the prostrate pile and punch among There are other more tranquil reflec 

them forthe ball. When found, the same | tions from that old mill-pond. Do you 

riotous scene ensues; another falls,and all | not remember the little pair of dainty 


are trampled under foot by the enthusiast- | skates whose straps you clasped on dain 
ie crowd. Ye gods! will any one come | tier feet, the quiet gliding strolls throug! 
out alive [ hear the old familiar sounds | the secluded nooks, the small refractor 
vibrating 


on the air: whack! whack!| buckle which you so often stooped 
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less fortunate 


swalhs—sneers that brought 


the color tin ing to your 


cheeks with mingled pride 


and anger Ah! things so 


‘Las these can 
‘ freeze 
Yonden just bi 
clustered group of pines 
where the water- weeds 


and lily pads are Trozen 


in the ice, we chopped our 
fishing holes, and with 
baited lines and tip-ups set, we wait 
ed, wondering what our luek would 
be With eager eyes we watched 
the line play out, or saw the tip-up 
give the warning sign. With pull 
on pull we anxiously draw the tight 
eninge cord: and who shall describe 
that tingling sense of joy at the first 
glimpse of the gaping pickerel ? 
Near by I see the yellow-fringed 
witch-hazel bending in graceful 
spray over the flaky bordering ice, 
that mystic shrub whose feathery 
winter blooms we vathered as a 
token for the little one with dainty 
skates How little did 
I understand the lesson 


MUTE PROPHECIES 
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THE TWITCH-UP 


of these pale flowers, then only pretty lit 
tle blossoms, now emblems, thought-in 
spiring, and full of deep significance! 
Still further up the pond the marbled button 
wood-tree, with spreading limbs and knotty 
brooms of branchlets, rises clear against the 
sky, its little pendulums swinging away the win 
ter moments At its very roots the dam spreads 
into a tufted swamp, thick-set with alders. 
Here, too, the sagacious musk-rat built his ce- 
mented dome, and along the neighboring shore we 
set the chained and baited steel traps, or made the 
ponderous dead-fall from nature’s rude materials. 
Yonder, too, in the side-hill woods, I set the big box 
rabbit traps, with keen-edged jackknife trimmed the 
slender hickory poles, and on the ground near by, 
with sharpened branching sticks, I built the little pens for twitch 
up snares. Can I ever forget the fascinating excitement which 
sped me on from snare to snare in those daily tramps through the 
snowy woods, the exhilarating buoyancy of that delicious sus 
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pense, every nerve and 
vive in my eagerness for 
the 


almost creates a 


Even memory of it 


hn appetite 


eve ry 
the 
acts 


i1lKe 


muscle on the qui 


captured game! 


like a tonic. and 


that of old 


\nd then the lovely woods 


How few 
seek their 


f f 
ot hese 


ey who 


arear 
(rive 


tures ol 


stillness 


ten That very silence will 


ve emphasis to every sound that soon 
ll vibrate on the clear atmosphere, 
little pitchers have big ears,” and 
de-open eves too, They will first be 
e that the stick vou hold is only a cane, 
id not the small boy’s gun which they have 
learned to dread. Hark! even the 
ollow maple at your side there comes a scraping 
two black and 


from 


sound, and in an instant more 
eyes are peering down at us from the 
uulging hole above. Tut! don’t strike the little 


low. Had you only waited a moment longer, 


ning 


would have seen him emerge from his conceal 
ent, and with frisky, bushy tail laid flat upon 
he back, he would have hung head downward 
on the trunk, and watched our every movement; 
it now you've startled him, he thinks you mean 
mischief, and you ll see his sparkling eyes no more 
at that knot-hole. Listen! Now we hear a rus- 
tling in the sere and snow-tipped weeds some 
vhere near by, and presently a little feathery form flits 
past, and settles yonder on the swaying rush. With 
feathers ruffled into a little fuzzy ball, he bustles around 
unong the downy seeds, now prying in their midst, now 
inging underneath, head up, head down, no matter which 
t's all the same to him. Now he stops short in his busy 
search, turns his little head jauntily from side to side, lifts 
Sin? anal 


his tufted erest, and sets free his pent-up clee 


see me sing! Chickadee-dee-dee !’ 

Who has not heard that wee small voice ringing in the 
frosty air? and who, having heard it, has not longed to cateh 
ind cuddle that little feathery puff, the winter’s own darling, 
vhose little warm heart and sprightly song temper the chill 
ind enliven the cheerless days ? 

Then there are the little snow-birds, too When the sad 
1utumn days are upon us, when the dying leaves with ominous 
flush vield up their hold on life, and are borne to earth on 
wailing winds, and all nature seems filled with mocking phan 
toms of the summer’s life and loveliness; when we listen for 
the robin’s song and hear it not, or the thrush’s bell-like trill, 


there are 
winter solitude: 
how fewer 
find 
and cold monotony 
of the 
the 


the voods 


who ever 
und 
still are 
anything but 
most striking fea 
winter ramble in 
is their impressive 


But stop a while, 
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and listen in vain; when we look into the 
southern sky and see the winged flock 
departing behind the faded hills—it is at 
such a time, when the very air seem 
weighed with melancholy, that the 
snow-birds come with their welcome 
twittering voices. All winter lone 
these sprightly little fellows swarm the 
thickets and sheltering evergreens, frolick 
ing in the new-fallen snow, like sparrows in 
a& SuUIMNer pool 

Although loving the cold, and choosing the 
Winter season to be with us, the snow-birds can 
not hold their own against the little hardy chick 
adee. Indeed, I sometimes think that this little 
frost-proof puff is happier and more sprightly in 
proportion as the cold increases, and that even 
the sight of a frozen thermometer would be, per 
haps, an especial inspiration for his song. 

No one ever sees the full charm of the forest 
who turns his back upon it in winter. Look at 
the exquisite lines of that drooping birch, the in 
tricate interlacing tracery of the minute branch 

Ing twigs! Could anything be more graceful 
or more chaste ? could any covering of leaves 
enhance its beauty ? And so the apple-tree 
by the old stone wall—how different its vari 
ous angles! how individual in its 
character! how beautiful its 
silhouette against the sky! 
Thus every separate tree will 


he 


afford a perfect study, of % i 
infinite design. See that 
mottled beech trunk yonder. 
What! never noticed it before / 
That was because its drooping 


Bed 


leaf-clad branches concealed 
its beauty; but now 
not only does it emerge 
ee ee « from its wonted obscur 
~ ity, but the whiteness of 
the snowy ground be 
yond gives added 
value to every 
subtle tint upon its dap- 
pled surface. Step near 


A SUNNY CORNER. 





\ WINTEI 


What variety Of exquisite ten 


With 


ivs has nature painted the clea 


bark! See those marbled vari 


ich spot with a distinet tint of 
tint 
nt 


MLICrPOSCOPIE Pon 
! I 


and each composed of a 


Ol S Of color 


e fimbriated blotch of dark 


al 


spread its imtertwinin 


root tS 1 


le 
directions 
further 
spongy t 


rich brown 


SUNSHINE VIN 


THE 


AND 


SHADO 


WOODS 


Who could pass 
innoticed such a refined and exquisite 
And yet they 
the 
shagbark, with its mottlings of pale green 


en tipped with snow. 


t 
nit 


of painting as this? 
ibound on every side. 


See s] 


ingly 


ichen and orange spots, its jagged outline 


so perfectly relieved against the snow, and, 


le 
K 


beyond, that group of roe maples, with 
ts bold contrasts of deep green moss, and 
striped tints of most varied shades, from 
lightest drab to deepest brown. And there 
s the 
bark, fringed with ravellings of buff-col 
Here we come upon a clum] 


chestnuts, their cool trunks set off i 


ored satin. 


¢ 
) 


bold 


In 


yellow birch with its tight-wound 


IDYL 


> 
\ 


re 


in hemlock 


SHOW 
upon t 
Pas 


our 


wood, we now pick 


way irouchn % ieglect d by-path shu 


LL On ¢ e} th birele 


and slende 
W hiite 


fround tin how very step we 


iths of 


SHOWY 


‘aspberry canes 


the tips ol the 


wild-car 

their 
to the 
and each in 


h 


burden 


rot stems ir] 
fleecy 
ground ; 
turn the phantom shapes are turned to 
homely yarrows, g thistles 
Further on we see a wild-rose branch with 
scarlet berries, and further st W hat’s 
that? <A fleet-footed little creature darts 
out almost from under our very feet, and 


That 
t 


“olden re rds. or 


bounds away into the dark recess 
little cotton tail! what a tempting targ’ 
it always was for me! Lucky for you 
my flear little fellow, that Iam not a boy 


¢ 


for you in about 


) 


again, or I'd set a snare 

















o 
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“d 


we 


~~~ 


a» 


ya 
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‘% ; ite 
1 minutes This always 
as a favorite haunt for 
hares, and if we had only 
ept our eyes open we might 
have known it, for, see! the 
snow is all around us dotted 
with hollows from their four little Jump 
ing foot pads 
Now we enter the old swamp lot, thiek Q 
set with bristling bulrushes and bare and 
spindling brooms of iron-weed Here is \ 
the little turtle pond, from whose anima ; hoe 
ted mud we fished the bues and pollywogs for x: 



















our aquarium. Now it is shrunken and cold 


vith crackling ice. Around its borders a 
thicket of black alder grows, its close-clinging 
scarlet berries, half hid in summer by the 
overhanging foliage, now seen in all their 
brillianey and profusion, the brightest touches 
of color in nature’s winter landscape. 

Soon we are walking over the soft and silent 
carpet in the pine grove’s sombre shelter, stop 
ping for one brief moment to listen to the 





sighing wind overhead, and to inhale one long 
and lasting whilf of the delicious invigorating 
aroma of the trees 
Again we are out in the open. <A de 
serted nest now hangs across our path 
way, and as I look upon the cold heap 
Reo within its hollow, I wonder 


where are the little ones that 
nestled “neath the mother’s es 
wings in the cozy warmth of ec 


that cradled home only a few 
short months ago. 


I 






remember a 





‘wHo’s THAT ?” 
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typical New England home, with slanting roof on one side, and 
embowered in maples, and it had the most picturesque barn in 
the neighborhood O you eood people far off in the country 
everywhere, how I envy you these dear old barns! 

How much you ought to appreciate their homely rustic 

beauty! But you never will, until, like me, you are 

foreed to live away from them, and to see them only 

through the golden haze of memory. Then you will 

learn how great a part they took in influen 


life and happiness 


gy your daily 


Was ever perfume sweeter than that all 
pe rvading fragrance of the sweet-secented 
hay? and was ever an interior so truly pic 
turesque, so full of quiet harmony 

The lofty haymows piled nearly to the 
roof, the jagged axe-notched beams overhung 
with cobwebs flecked with dust of hay-seed, 
with perhaps a downy feather here and ther 
The rude, quaint hen boxes, with the lone 
nest-egg in little nooks and corners How 
vividly, how lovingly, I recall each one! 

In those snow bound day s, When the white 
flakes shut in the earth down deep beneath 
and the drifts obstructed the highways, and 
we heard the noisy teamsters, with shap of 
whip and exciting shouts, urge their straining 
oxen through the solid barricade; when all 
the fences and stone walls were almost lost 
to sight in the universal avalanche; and, best 

of all, when the little district 
school-house upon the hill stood 
in an impassable sea of snow 

then we assembled in the old 
barn to play, sought out every 





hidden corner in our game of 

hide-and-seek, or jumped and 

frolicked in the 

hay, now stop 

ping quietly to 

listen to the tiny 

squeak of some 

rustling mouse 

near by, or it 

may be creeping 

cautiously to the little hole up near 

the eaves in search of the big-eved owl we once caught 

napping there. In a hundred ways we passed the 
fleeting hours. 

The general features of New England barns are 
all alike The barn that we remember is a garner full of treasure 
sweet as new-mown hay. You remember the great broad double 
doors, which made their sweeping circuit in the snow; the ruddy 
pumpkins, piled up in the corner near the bins, and the wistful 
whinny of the old farm-horse as with pricked-up ears and eager pull 
of chain he urged your prompt attention to your chores; the cows, 

ER IN THE woops. too, in the manger stalls—how sweet their perfumed breath! Out 
side the corn-crib stands, its golden stores gleaming through the 

open laths, and the oxen, reaching with lapping upturned tongues, yearn for the 
tempting feast. ‘‘so near and vet so far.” The party colored hens group themselves 








In rich e against the sunny boards 


of the weather-beaten shed, and the ducks 


and geese, with rattling croak 


hiss and quick vibrating tails (that strange 


and husky 
contagion waddle across the slushy snow, 
and sail out upon the barn-yard pond. 
Here is the pile of husks from whose 
bleached and rustling sheaths you picked 
the little 


corn-silk cigarettes 


ravellings of brown for 


Did ever ‘* pure Ha 
Vana’ taste as sweet 


Near by we see the barracks stored with 


vellow s of wheat. Soon we shall 
hear the intermittent music of the beating 


flail the 


sheave 


now chinking 
now loud 


on old barn floor, 
and 
Upon the 


doves, with 


on the broken sheaf, 


soft 
clear on the sounding boards. 


roof above we the cooing 


see 


nodding heads and necks gleaming with 


your 


rAZINE 


A JANUARY THAW, 


Turning, in another cor 
ner we look upon a miscellaneous group 
of ploughs and rakes and all the fam 


iridescent sheen. 


utensils, and harness hanging on the wood 
There, too, is the little sleig 
well. Could it but 
how sweet a story it could tell of lov 


el pegs. 
we love so spea 
drives through romantic glens and moo 
lit woods, of tender squeezes of the littl 
hand beneath the covering robe, of wl 
pered vows, and of the encircling arm 
shelter from the cold and cruel wind 
But no—I'll say no more: these are men 
ories too sacred for the common ear. And 
there’s the carry-all sleigh just by its sid« 
How well you'll rememberthe merry loads 


it carried, its three wide seats and spac¢ 
between packed full of jolly company 
How the hard-pressed snow squeaked be 
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e@liding runners, aS With pran away, how 
pan wnd jingling bells you sped down how scarce 
village street, with waving | lost 
sand cheerful greetings ri 


f 


How with ‘ducking’ heads 
ified screams you ran the gaunt : when, with r iv faces and sti 


the school-house mob: saw them | ing fee we all I 1 and crowd 
jing for *‘a hiteh,” and with tan- | old fir hi welcome the 
beckonings tipped your horses | warmth ish for the 


the whip Away vou go through | tizing spre: ipon the white 


eep ravine, with a jing jing jing on | cloth the smoking } f beans 


frosty air, with voices high in merry | crisp accompaniment of luscious pork ; 


+} 


s, mid loud hurras from the OVS hot brown bread, so sweet: and, last of : 











JONLIGH 


‘rowd now far behind Now vou 


through a mist of drifting snow 


he rosy cheeks tingle with the stin 


icy flakes flying before the wind 


comes another chorus of piercing it yal he stories 


, ’ } ' ] ++} 
screams, as the laden hemlock bough, velecome magazines Little we 


tapped with mischievous whip, hurls down ie h ng storm without | 


fleecy avalanche on coat and robe ic ‘the ancient clock in the corner shi 
vunty little hat—yes, and on a small pin we vy the old arm-cel 

ear, and even down a pretty neck Ah | mer on the whitewashed wal 

ne! How is it possible that a shriek like 1 rin ppl sliced and h 
iat could come from a throat so fair he fire t i # ar the patient 

But so vou vo, with a jing jing jing, now ant stroke of hammer on the upt 

past the mill-pond with its game, now up | and now the crackling burst of 1 


e hill, now through the woods, and far) shelled butternut, yieldin 








: 
: 
% 











filmy kernel; | hear the apples sizzling on 


the hearth, the puffy shap of pop-corn 


jumping in its fiery cage, the kettle sing’ 


THE SHADOW! 


ing on the pendent hook—a thousand 
things; and what a precious living picture 
of sweet home life they all bring back 
to me! 

But look! there is another hidden pic 
ture in the book of life—a shadowed page, 
which we had well-nigh forgotten. See 
that crouching figure in the dark desert 
ed street—that spurned and wretched out 
cast, without a home, without a friend! 
Perhaps if that broken heart has not al 
ready ceased to vearn, if the last spark has 
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covering snow, we might still jy. 





not yet been smothered by the d) 


faint and stifled sobs: 











” ima: 
tt 
mT 








) PAGE, 


“Onee I was loved for my innocent grace, 
Flattered and sought for the charm of my fac 
Father, mother, sisters, all, 

God, and myself, I have lost in my fall 
The veriest wretch that goes shivering by 
Will take a.wide sweep lest I wander too nig 

For of all that is on or about me, I know, 

There is nothing that’s pure but the beautiful sn 

How strange it should be that this beautiful snow 

Should fall on a sinner with nowhere to go! 

How strange it would be, when the night com 

again, 

If the snow and the ice struck my desperate brain 


Fainting, freezing, dying alone! 
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Vhat a terrible night! Hark how the 
moans, like a long wail from some 
iring soulshut outintheawfulstorm ! 
ir is filled with dense clouds of fly 
now and sleet chased along by the 

The trees bend and writhe, and 

i their boughs upon the roof; the 

ng flakes beat with an angry, hissing 

| upon the window-panes. We hear 

sh of breaking glass, the shaking of 

id barn doors, and now a frightened 
oh, half smothered in the storm 

Who would venture out in sucha night 

Lis We shudder at the thought, and 


black brows, and the clean-shaven cheeks 
and chin, of almost child-like bloom, r 
lieved against whiteness of the stock 
about the throat! Never before were 
Winter and summer so strangely and 
beautifully blended in a human face 
But we shall see that face no more 
Physician, friend, companion, all were 
laid away with him, and sad indeed was 
the day that bore him from us 

And so the winter goes. It has its joys 
and its sorrows, its strong contrasts of 
light and shadow The bitter winds will 
freeze and rule the earth, but the sun 


THE GOOD PHYSICIAN 


t there is one whose holy sense of duty 
will see no barrier even in this fierce 
tempest. Even now he is urging his 
faithful horse onward through the lonely 
road, cold and benumbed, but thinking 
only of the suffering he hopes to relieve 

How well I remember the welcome 
umping at the front door, the chinking 
rattle of the tin box sounding nearer and 
earer up the stairs, the tall and stately 
figure entering the room, clad in great 
coat reaching nearly to the floor, the 
venial smile bringing both hope and com 
rt with its very presence ! And what 
i noble face! the shapely forehead, the 
snowy tufts of close-cut hair, the magnet 


¢ 


¢ 


penetrating eyes, so deep and dark, 
looking out from beneath the heavy jet 


will shine again, and the very gloom 
transform to glittering splendor Soon 
we greet the lengthening days The 
farmer heeds the warning sign The 
woods resound with the stroke of the axe, 
and the prostrate trunks are rolled upon 
sledge and hauled away ‘‘to mill: 
fields are strewn with compost, and 

the meadows sown with clover on the 
snow, the fences fixed, the hot-bed started 
on the sunny slope; the cackling hens 
felt the prophecy, and steal away into 
places among the haymows 

and the mangers, and lay the foundation 
of their future brood; the climbing bitter 
sweet lets fall its searlet seeds, and the lit 
tle pussies on the willows grow day by 


tay 


“ag: 


GOP Ri GIO ES 2 


eae 
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How eagerly I always watched these weleome signs! for even though I lo 
winter, I never sorrowed at its departure in the face of coming spring 
[remember the torrent of ra 
the freshet, the broken dams 
bridges washed away. On¢ 
the feathered flocks returned 
little snow-birds, seeing’ then 
usurped, left for the North, to 
theircheerful voices toanother \ 
Then came a beautiful day lik 
spring. In all the tre 
winter wounds bled wit! 
quickened pulse. The 
spigots in the sugar-may 
trickled all the day But 
night the north wind « 
again, and the earth was 
dued beneath the frost 
so for weeks the 


wind battled with the 


IM. Ie Mina 
HELIN dQ LLU 











KMING 


Tee : See en ; iver.a stream flowing northward to La 

DAKOTA WHEAT FIELDS ; ye ee 
and thence to Hudson Bay 

‘the four hundred million bushels of August, 1869, the writer of t] 


heat produced in the United States, | cle rode over this former hunting 


the largest portion is sown in the | of the Sioux 
ind is called winter grain The va 


ties are conditioned by soil and eli 


the latitude of Milwaukee marking | was a v: expanse 
veneral the nerthern boundary of win undulation, nothing 
heat trees along the streams, bounded t 
production of | It was ar 
at sown in the spring hitherto has | plough Our ow) 


een of limited extent, but there is an un | | 


meadow-t 


area suited for the each of prairie w 


irk plover and ( urls 


er fowl, al } pre 


ve loped section of the country so W ide 
d far-reaching that it may be regarded 
is the great summer wheat field of the 


‘ke the solemn 

pressive stillness of the solitude \t 

Georgetown the Hudson Bay Company 

iture. Its capabilities are so vast, and | had reared a house, and two or t] 

the insurance of production so certain, | tlers had set 1 their cabins upon the 
iat the millions of the Old World may banks of the river We encountered 
er think of it as a land that will supply 


man vhose birth 
em with bread. 


place was in Vix 
who had been a frontiersman 

\ traveller making the tour of the St lana, [linois, Wisconsin 
Lawrence and its connecting chain of 

ikes, landing at Duluth, and journeying e you any neighbors 

vest over the Northern Pacific Railroad 1 ves j 
vo hundred miles, beyond the forest re- | tled about twelve miles from here 
gion of the Upper Mississippi, will find 
himself on the eastern edge of this bread 
land of the future—the valley of the Red 


| Chev |] e been cett 
Vor. LX.—No. 358.—34 


three families have 


il 
pretty thick, and I sh 
é 
I reckon 


$7 i 








ened 


Pa ee eT 


nad the locomotive is speeding itS Way 
across the valley, on to the Missouri, and 
beyond to the Yellowstone . it is flying 


iown the illey to Winnipeg, and soon it 


rund along the Saskatchewan, far 

iv in the distant Northland Farm 
Ous aot the landscape towns have 
1G p; the traveller beholds piles of 
ibe! ong 1eS I rh Wagons, 


SOPRA 
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ciated to ten cents on the dollar 
save themselves from utter loss the 


changed them for the company’s 


The March winds were bleak. and 1 
vear’s grass lay in a tangled n 
the frozen sward, as the lone he 
rode over the treeless expanse 


rcs , 
These lands intrinsically are 


twenty-five dollars per acre, 





PLOUGHING, 


ploughs, seeders, harrows, reapers, thresh 
ers, and farm engines at every railroad 
station Marvellous the change: in 1869 
a furrowless plain: 1879, a harvest of eight 
million bushels of grain—ere long to be 
eighty million ! 

‘he development of wheat culture in 
Northern Dakota is without a parallel. 
In March, 1875, Oliver Dalrymple, who 
had been a suecessful farmer near St. 
Paul, but whose earnings had been lost 
by unfortunate investments, rode over the 
lands west of the Red River, many thou 
sand acres of which had been taken by 
Messrs. George W. Cass, of Pittsburgh, B. 
P. Cheney, of Boston, and the Messrs. 
Grandin Brothers, of Tidioute, Pennsyl 
vania, holders of the bonds of the North 
ern Pacific Railroad The bonds had 
been taken at par, but they had depre 





know anything about farming,” was Mr 
Dalrymple’s remark to himself. 

His examination resulted in a contract 
with the owners of the lands for their d 
velopment, and two sections, or twely 
hundred and eighty acres, were ploughe: 
the following summer, from which thi 
first harvest was gathered in 1876, ager 
gating about 32,000 bushels. 

Public opinion began tochange. Other 
men before this had opened farms along 
the Red River, but none had pushed out 
so far upon the open prairie. Settlers 
came—soldiers with their land-warrants 
men from Minnesota, Wisconsin, Ohio 
taking homesteads on the government 
lands. Men of capital purchased the de 
preciated bonds of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, and exchanged them for lands 
which cost them from fifty cents to one 
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1877 thousands of 


Such the 


per In 
ivhs were turning the sod. 


beginning. 


ilar acre, 


Invention, system, capital, brains, are 
factors for success in most things in these 
The United States is supplying not 
mly England, but Belgium, the Nether 
inds, and France, with bread at the pres 

time, because the American inventor, 
comprehending the needs of the farmer, 


VS 


ias supplied him with machinery to do | 


the work of human hands. 

The plough which the writer held in 
tis early years for breaking the sod was 
nade by the village carpenter and black 
smith. Its beam was hewn from a stal 
vart oak, twelve feet length; its 
nould was the natural winding of a giant 
ed oak, with a little additional curvature 
rom the adze of the carpenter, W ith cast 


off horseshoes and bits of an old saw nail 
ed to the wood; its share was iron tipped 
vith steel: an implement drawn by twelve 
xen, with two drivers, a third man rid 
ng the beam to keep it in the ground, 
and a fourth following the with 
a mattock to dig up the ** boulks” and 
turn the turf which the plough failed to 
turn. With such an implement, man 
aged by five men and twelve oxen 


furrow 


an 


If could be ** broken” 
provided the ground was not too 
planted with bowlders. Stories 
that 
the granite hills they were so abundant 
that the farmers punched holes im the sod 
few 
swine 


acre and a ha Ina 
day, 
thickly 

. ; 
localities amid 


were current in some 


with their iron hoes, dropped in a 
kernels of corn, and turned their 
loose in the lot, whose insinuating snouts 
did all the ploughing possible 

In Dakota the farmer may mount his 
sulky-plough, ride till noon, if his acres 
extend so far, night 
with a returning furrow. need 
hold the plough 
or daughter might 
He 
which insures the required rotting 
In the fall the decayed fur 
is reversed, which 


home at 

He 
His ten-year-old son 
drive the team afield 


and reach 


not 


just as well. does his ** breaking” in 
June, 
of the turf. 
row is termed ‘* back 
setting,” and then the harrow is applied 
to tear the turf to tatters. The more thor 
oughly this is done, the greater the yield 
cost of breaking, back 


, ry 
in harvest Che 


setting, and harrowing is about four dol 
This prepares the ground 
This 
preparatory work is all done in the sum 
the | till 


lars per acre, 


f 


for the seeding of the first crop 


mer and fall, and cround left 


spring 





Fata cent hin Sit 





~ 


Although the winters of Dakota are as 
cold as in Central New York, there is far 
less snow, and in the spring the Dakota 
husbandman has his seeding done by the 
time the farmer in the Empire state can 
drive his team afield. By the middle of 
March or the first week in April the 
ground has thawed sufficiently to permit 
the working of the seeders. 

How invention has simplified husband 


ry! In our boyhood days we walked day 


ifter day in spring-time over the furrows, 


dragging a chain to mark a line for the 
sower, who, with basket strapped to his 
shoulders, marched with even paces, fling- 
ing the seed right and left, to fall in un 
even patches upon the ground, some of it 
to be buried deep by the passing harrow, 
some to li Instead of 
this, the Dakota farmer puts his seed in a 
If the seed 
is plump and fair and of first quality, he 


e wholly uncovered. 
long box mounted on wheels. 


will graduate the machine to sow eighty 
pounds per acre; if the kernel is shrunken 
and less fair, he will need more—ninety 


or one hundred pounds. With unvary 


wee 





ing precision the seed is dropped, each 
erain at a certain depth, evenly distrib 
uted, and not a kernel exposed, to be de 
voured by the birds hastening northward 


to their summer haunts he farmer's boy 
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or girl may do the seeding—tfifts 
in a day. 

The seeding done, the owner of t 
acres may give his attention 
things till harvest. The harvest 


and painters have ever delich 


traying the harvest scenes of Old ] 

the reapers bowing down to thi 
in the golden fields, maidens bindj 
sheaves. 


Hies to the field, the general toi 


‘Een the domestic, laughing dair 
Who has not seen pictures of thi 
rest beneath the branches of an 
spreading tree—the dinner basket, t 
of home-brewed ale ? 








In youth’s own bloom and smiles a 
Her hat awry, divested of her gown 
It never was, nor will it ever be, 
ican scene. 


an A ne} 
True, in the early years 
the republic women worked in the harvest 


oo 


Pe ee 






SOWING THE WHEAT. 





field, but invention has dispensed wit 

their labor as followers of the sickl ( 
Those men who have devised mechanisn | 
for reaping and binding of grain hav: 

made it even for Old England a picture o! | 
the past uth never will glean in the 
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REAPING 


fields of Boaz on American soil, or dip her 
bread in the vinegar at the noon lunch on 
the plains of Dakota. 


The sickle! Do we 


not remember it? Is there not a perpet 
ial reminder on the little finger of our 
left hand, where the ragged edge of the 
sleaming hook flayed the fiesh from the 
And such aches in the back! We 
thank you, Messrs. Inventors, in behalf of 
every farmer in this republic, for abolish 
ng back-aches in harvest. 

In 1794 a son of Seotland invented ‘‘a 
most marvellous and wonderful machine 
for cutting grain,” as the newspaper of the 
‘With 


vhich a man could do as much work in a 


bone 2 


day deseribed the grain cradle. 


day as seven men with the sickle,” wrote 
the secretary of the Highland Agricultu- 
ral Society. It was not every man, how 
ver, who could use the cradle. An 
pert lay 


ex 


. P ae 
one who could nis gavels 


straight and even—was a man to be look 
ed up to in a community, who could earn 
his two dollars a day, against half that 


He could 
But the 


amount by ordinary laborers. 


save men from the back-ache. 


grain cradle is an implement of the past. 
In 1883 Obed Hussey took out his first 


patent for a Forty 
years passed before the inventor could 
perfect a machine that would reap and 
bind grain without the intervention of hu 
Since 1850 nearly 2,500,000 


reaping machine. 


man hands, 
reaping and mowing machines have been 
manufactured in the United States. 
annual production at the present time is 
In 1873 
were used by the self-binding reapers ; 


1878. fourteen thousand tons! 


Wi 
ie 


about 160,000. fifty tons of wire 
in 
so rapid the 
Probably in 1879 not less 
than 20,000 tons of wire were used. 


Ride over these fertile acres of Dakota, 


development. 
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THRESHING 


and behold the working of this latest tri 
umph of American genius. You are ina 
sea of wheat. On the farms managed by 
Oliver Dalrymple are 13,000 acres in one 
field There are other farmers who cul 
tivate from 160 to 6000 acres. The rail 
road train rolls through an ocean of grain. 
Pleasant the music of the rippling waves 
as the west wind sweeps over the expanse. 
We encounter a squadron of war chariots, 
not such as once swept over the Delta of 
the Nile in pursuit of an army of fugitive 
Israelites, not such as the warriors of 
Rome were wont to drive, with glittering 
knives projecting from the axles to mow 
a swath through the ranks of an enemy, 
to drench the vround with blood, to eut 
down the human race, as if men were 
noxious weeds, but chariots of peace, do- 
ing the work of human hands for the sus 
tenance of men. There are twenty-five 
of them in this one brigade of the grand 


army of 115, under the marshalship of 


this Dakota farmer. <A superintendent 
upon a superb horse, like a brigadier di 
recting his forces, rides along the line, ac- 


companied by his staff of two on horse 


back. They are fully armed and equipped, 


| 
i 
not with swords. but the implements of 


peace—wrenches, hammers, chisels. They 
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are surgeons in waiting, with nuts a 
screws, or Whatever may be needed 

This brigade of horse artillery sweeps b 
in echelon—in close order, reaper follo 
ing reaper. There is a sound of wheels 
The grain disappears an instant, the 
appears; iron arms clasp it, hold it a 
ment in their embrace, wind it with wir 
then toss it disdainfully at your f 
You hear in the rattling of the wheels thi 
mechanism saying to itself, ‘‘See hov 
easy I can do it!” 

An army of ‘‘shockers” follow the reap 
ers, setting up the bundles to ripen before 
threshing. The reaping must ordinarily 
all be done in fifteen days, else the grain 
becomes too ripe. The first fields han 
vested, therefore, are cut before the riper 
ing is complete. Each reaper averages 
about fifteen acres per day, and is draw 
by three horses or mules. 


et 
Pet 


The reaping ended, threshing begins 
Again memory goes back to early years 
to the pounding out of the grain upon th 
threshing-floor with the flail—the slow 
tedious work of the winter days. Poets 
no more will rehearse the music of the 
flail. The picture for February in thi 
old Farmer's Almanac is obsolete. pep 
tember is the month for threshing, the 
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sher doing its 600 or 700 bushels per do to the butfalo It is a region 
driven by a steam-engine of sixteen | which the butfalo never departs 
power. Remorseless that sharp-| his summer and winter haunt. Wher 
| devourer, swallowing its food as | buffaloes can tind pasturage, men can | 
is two men can cut the wire bands, | and carry on successful husbandry 
ing six teams to supply its demands! W onderful the mechanism of this world 
vhat a cataract of grain pours from | of ours, spinning in its orbit, whirling on 


out, faster than two men ean bag it! 


its axis, keeping exact time in all its mo 
latest triumph of invention in this | tions, in the tlow of its tides and ocea 
on is a straw-burning engine, util- | current, the sweep of its winds! Whi 


the stalks of the grain for fuel the Creator set the planet whirling from 
eost of raising’ wheat per bushel is west t¢ east, there followed i secondal \ 


thirty-five to forty cents; the aver- | event—the flowing of the waters of the 


eld, from twenty to twenty-five | oceans at the equator in an opposite dire 
per acre. The nearness of these | tion. The equatorial current of the At 
ls to Lake Superior, and the rates es- | lantic breaks upon the projecti 
shed by the railroad—tifteen cents per | lands of Brazil, one portion 
el from any point between Bismarck | southward, another northward 
Duluth—give the Dakota farmers a | northern current becomes the Gulf Strean 
margin of profit. of the Atlantic, softening the rigors of « 
nee the first furrow was turned in the | mate in Great Britain and Northern Eu 
River Valley, in 1870, there has been rope, and making those lands what the 
2 


ire of crops from drought, excess- | are. The Pacifie westward current divides 


ns, blight, mildew, rust, or other in- | upon the island of Borneo, and its north 
nee of climatology. The chinch-bug | ern stream sweeps past Japan—a river in 
not made its appearance; the grass- | the sea, one thousand miles wide, flow 
pers alone have troubled the farmers, | three miles per hour, with a temperature 
iey have disappeared, and the fields | of 76°, ameliorating the climate of Alaska 
smiling with bounty. With good} and all the far Northwest. The Rocky 
the farmer may count upon a net re- | Mountains intercept the clouds born of 
. of from eight to ten dollars per acre | that mighty stream, which pour out thei 
unum. The employment of capital | moisture in copious rains, clothing Britis] 
iccomplished a beneficent end, by | Columbia and Washington with forests 
onstrating that the region, instead of | But over and beyond this range of mount 
¢ incapable of settlement, is one of | ains to the plains of the Saskatchewan 
fairest sections of the continent. Nor | flow the warm currents of air from the 
» wonder that the land-offices are be far - distant tropics, bringing the wild 
ed by emigrants making entries, or | fowl, the blackbird, and the plover to + 
the surveyors find the lands ** squat- | banks of the Peace River in the mont 
upon before they can survey them; | March 
| hotels are crowded; that on every A few years hence the locomotive 
hand there is activity. During the months | speed its way from Lake Su 
May, June, and July, 1879, the sales of | get Sound, within our own 


pel o>) 0 
borders and 


vernment land were nearly 700,000 | from Thunder Bay, on the north shore o 


icres, and the entries for the vear will | the lake, westward four hundred miles to 


robably aggregate 1,500,000, taken in | Winnipeg, and from thence northw 


omestead, pre emption, and tree claims ie base of the Rocky Mountains 


{ 
| 


There are other millions of acres, as fair | latter road is being constructed 

nd fertile, yet to be occupied. Dominion government Who can 
Over this domain, extending as far to | mate the capabilities of this region wl 

e north as Athabasca Lake, large enough | these are accomplished events W hen 

for ten or twelve States of the size of New reflect that the Red River Valley alone 
rk, nature has given a climate suited | if under complete cultivation, has a capa 


yr 


successful cultivation of summer ity for the production of 400,000,00 


sot etcll 
he 


Not that every acre of it has the ‘ls of grain, what may 
equisite soil, for there are vast reaches | cate r the capabilities of this summe) 


in coming years will furnish pas- | wheat tield, equal in area ‘to the States of 


ee 


age to flocks and herds, as they now | the Union east of the Mississipp 


sae save 
IP Re Bo ig eke 


oats 








miles of snow and bitter cold, 


Enough to fre eZ7e 


all hearts but mine. 


months of absence Warmer Grows 


, ] . ; 
he love of yvour 


poor Vale ntine 


1] . 
ili OF memories, 


And music of them thine: 
it snows 


LOV are cold, and absence drear, 


And lonely is your Valentine. 


friendship has no rights at all. 


Must vield to 


all blood ties of thins 
it surer than all ties of blood 


\re those that bind your Valentine 
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, } 1 
preferred a death to a marriac 
g 


them 
AAnbavcart (Cnet pe ee 
aonkey-cart was dispatcher 

| corpse was decently d 


cabin. wherein 
mourner was the stricken 
and grieved with these people, 
sometimes so sympathetic, and ag 
heartless [ am pained to say ] 
| think the Irish peasantry respect t 
They do not heed their counsel; they 
to look upon them as supernumera 
cabin, and seemed ; the family; and having allowed di 
f extraordinary in- | and often useless years to wear 
h is, after all, a memory of past benefits, when 
dare the wind | comes they say, with a sigh, 
this unusual , time for them.” In another villa 


of the cabin two | miles from this, and many months 


i entered, and | ward, I knew of an old man who t 


I} 
| . 
1Loo}l 


the corps his bed with the avowed purpose 


hose 1d ‘ little nh it He was SO old and so Teebp 


his promise carried with it many 
antees, and I heard a_black-haired 
by the | declare to a companion that they 
eparing have a ‘fine night out of him 
She told me | neighboring county a famous cri 
us night, | immediately summoned, lest she 
iny in the | arrive too late, and on her arriy 
earest carpenter | found the old man feeding his pigs 
vould not make | filling up his idle moments by fort 
‘in hand the stone wall that inclosed his 
that melan- | domain. 


‘Didn't I find him like that,” sai 
fs of smoke woman, pointing her finger at the 
be comforted, | man with scornful emphasis, ‘* aft 

her grandmother, and ery- | ing from County Clare to ery at his 
counted so many feet | And he never so much as offered 

i. foot, so much for olass of spirits when I went to see hin 

ch for **the making,” ‘* Bide a bit,” said her gossip; ‘‘it 

total so small that even | worth your while to go back; you'll 


1,] 
yi 


ished a chance at him before the week is o 
my generosity. The neigh- |} and with a venomous glance at tl 
had attended her the night | man who did not die in accordance 
moments, but he | their expectations, they trudged off 

rain on this sad seene, When evening came the storm lu 


to the moribund, | and left a gloomy chill in its stead 


ves intend to | coffin arrived so expeditiously that so 
mass” . he} said it must have been made beforehat 
rrave vard; otherwise | A few country people who had met it 
From that | its wav followed it with loud wailings 
ver, which they rehearsed the virtues of thos 
whom they had lost, and their grief 
in having them no longer w 
them Often a coffin is thus escort 
n a neighboring village to the hous 
a priest | of mourning. It is then placed out o 
ers that he much | sight, as the body is not laid in it until 


Tay 
rew 


ninutes before leaving its last eart] 


} 
lv abode: turf was heaped upon the fire 





preparation 


approa 


hold, and sai 


ere 


side 
she stretched 
an and shri 
, and burst 


most 


amentatio . = ae ie 


cl Sie recount 
the virtues oft 
inet and of he 
Ther W 
who had been 
the chimney, ni 
~ and joined ilk 
ntervals between 
ts—which were si 
s—were filled by 
snufling, and gossi} 
ho had lost a friend desired 


ey could embrace this opport 
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( i¢ omer liled a pipe presented 

1 entering nd iter murmuring a 
brief praver. took his place either among 
the old people by the fire, or the younger 


sin the farther extremity of the room 


Q)ny thre arrival of the neighbors. two old 
yomen vho were “'o1lven ip’ to be. as | 
ormed, the best criers in the parish, 
7 oa So | 
broke into unearthiy ho ings, and these 


dismal echoes died away amid the LOSSLp 
or the ¢ lder and the laughs and jokes ol 
the younger portion of the assemblage, 


From an obscure corner [I watehed unob 


served the strange scene, and saw how, 
ult each round of whiskey, the rigid 
ines that marked the faces of the old men 
and women broke into a myriad traits of 
subtle « xpression, and their rummy eves 
elistened and sparkled with a new-found 
ife I young people were soon in 
the midst of a kissing game. <A circle 
was formed round a youth, who was eall 
ed pon to choose the prettiest Trom the 
assembled maidens. On being summon 


ea Sit advanced, kissed he y admire te ho 
retired, and in her turn chose a young 
man from the group, and so the game 
proceeded until all had been kissed I 
hoped to their satisfaction. Should any 
decline to meet the demands exacted by 


the laws of tl 


with a knotted apron, amid great hilarity 


e game, they were beaten 


and contention, into compliance. When 
this was finished, the old people, who had 
been drying tobacco by the fire, and pow 
dering 


their fingers, and partook « 


it into snuff by rolling it between 
f it in large 
| 


Ke, again 


quantities to keep themselves awa 
begun the death-song with wild vehe 
mence. When they had somewhat re 
lieved their feelings in this manner, the 
whiskey was once more handed round, and 
the voung people resumed their games, 


The old men and women refilled their pipes 


with the tobacco which lay on the dead 
woman's breast, and warming their thin 


l 


lood by the cheerful fire, listened to some 
cummer’s tale. One of these stories, told 
le shrivelled old man, who pulled 


at a large pipe with so much energy that I 


bV a lit 


was afraid it would be too much for him, 
and nomentarily expected to see his 
whole being dissolved in the putts of 
smoke he ejected, impressed me so forei 
bly that I will repeat it here. I wish I] 
could reproduce his nervous, vivacious 
it, the mischievous 


, 
manner of tel 


sparkle of his eye, and the humor that 


eamed from his quaint, puckered face, 


taking a wife, 





as if a withered apple were to havi 
¢ black beads of eves set into it 
wrinkle were to become alive 
fun and jollity. 


was a blind pensioner ( 


back from the Indies, darkened by th 
and heat, who wanted tomarry Mane 
eldest daughter. She was not what 
would call good-looking, but as the b 
felly couldn't see that, it was all the s 
to him, so they made it up between 
to get married, and [ thought it very p 
as the pensioner was a dacent, q 
felly, and had one and fourpence a 
pension, to have it done stylish, so I w: 
to Father Dooley, whom I knew very 
though he did not know me. The |] 
felly did not want to be married in 
own parish, as the people would be jok 


ivgine him, being blind 
fe. as if everybody does not 
the Lord save us!—whetli 


they have their eves or not. To bes 


Maney was of a dacent, quiet age, and 
I said before, not what vou might ca 
fine-lookine girl, for she took after 
mother’s side—the Lord have mercy 


Still, she suited the blind fe] 


and it was his own look-out, not mine 
said to Father Dooley, ‘How much y 
your reverence charge me for marrying 
this daughter of mine ?’ 

*** And don’t you know very well,’ said 
he, ‘that it’s a pound for marrying? A 
that time it was a pound all over Iv 


t’s true for your reverence,’ said | 
‘but as ( ywney belongs to the next paris 
and as my own mother’s second cousin 
may God be good to her!—was married by 
your reverence, I thought you might do it 


I had the pound in my pocket 


and ten shillings besides for the whiskey, 
but I thought it a shame to be paying full 
price for a blind felly and a bit of a thing 
like Maney. 


do I know Tl marry you 


daughter at all? he cried; ‘devil a one of 
| me knows you or your daughter, and un 
less you bring me good certificates fron 
a respectable person I'll not marry her at 


‘** Have a care, your reverence,’ I said, 
‘for, saving your presence, I might hav: 
as good a character as yourself. Would 
a certificate from Mr. Ryan suit you ?’ 

‘**Tt would, indeed,’ he replied. And 
off I went to Mr. Ryan—a magistrate who 

| had known myself and my father befor 
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[ came back with the certificate, and 
hter 


That will do very well,’ said his rey 


it the blind felly and my dau 


e. after reading the note ; ‘and now 
ich are you going to give me fo 
12 them 

Well. indeed, your reverence ~ Lsaid, 

ver have been in the habit of paying 

than ten shillings, and I have been 


ed twice myself, and every one of 


ighters but this one has a dacent 
[ tell you it’s a pound for marrying 
less you put the money down be 
[ begin, you may get out of this.’ 
Do you know what I can do, your 
nee? Iean get the Protestant cle1 
n to marry them for nothing.’ That 
1e time that he was mad, and he 
bv all the books in Ireland that I 
nsulting him and his r¢ hgion like 
hen: but he refused my ten shillings 
L left him, and we trudged off to an 
priest, thirty miles distant, to my 
parish. It was towards the end of 
‘ond day when we arrived, and we 
e straight for Father Lofty 
Welcome, Brian,’ said his reverence 
{nd who is that blind felly along with 
he A 
It's a pensioner, your reverence,’ | 
he wants to get married to her, and 
s Father Dooley refused to do it for less 
a pound, we come to you 
Well, indeed, Brian,’ said his rever 
e, ‘I would not think of charging you 
re than ten shillings, although that’s 
ly one-half the regular price, and I wish 
ou had fifty daughters more to marry at 
e same price.’ 
P Says [. 
id in five minutes they were married as 
ind his 


essing on every one of us thrown in. 


‘Long life to your reverenc« 


fast as if I had paid ten pounds, 

\t this juncture one of the young men 
on the other side of the room, clad in an 
old red petticoat, ragged shawl, and a ruf 
Hed cap, his face begrimed with soot, and 
short pipe stuck in his mouth, person 
ating an old woman in the agonies of a 
fatal sickness, attracted my attention. <A 
tall youth in a white flannel jacket and 
trousers, whose face was the picture of 
health and jollity, endeavored to appear 
is Wise-—he was perhaps in verity—-as a 
He felt the pulse and shook his 
head, and prescribed ‘‘ potheen,” 


doetor. 


which, 


imid vociferous applause, was partaken of 


by the whole assemb!] ige He who coun 





terfeited the old woman dropped his head 
and was soon stretched on the floor, in 
aT lathe Oo de il Mourne rs grou ved 
him, and two of the leading spirits 

Sat on either side as Ccriers the whole as 


seTnviage 2IVINe 


themseives up to the fun 
of this mad travesty 

‘* Never in my lle can | ery well on 
this side Ol he Corpse said one ot the 
madeaps, rising, and with his heavy hob 


nailed shoes walked on as well as over the 


counterfeited corpse 
‘Nor I either,” cried the other, who 
ilked over the be ay with even less ten 
derness than his con 


ipanion 


[f the object Of this moc SOriCIt ide 

| 
objected to the rough treatment. he was 
beaten into SUDMISSION by bii¢ knotted 


ipron before mentioned 


T 4 ] ] 
ith Lie ar recital these 
perhaps, a great deal of their mirth; but 


s rae . 
vhen I witnessed them I could not resist 


+] } ] + } } ] 
the Hiuarity Vhich they provoked, until 
] 


‘ 14 . 
the little erandenid who had been sleep 


ng, amid all this uproar, in her mother’s 


‘reeping to the table on which her 


} 1 ] 1 ] 
randam lay, tugged at the sheet. and ery 


ing, ‘‘ Mahmore,” recalled me to the awful 


presence of the dead 
This touching incident did not seem to 


iifect the rest of the assemblage in the 


same manner, for the scbbing child was 


sent back to its corner, and the old women 
} 4 ] 


broke into another verse of their death 
ery. while the young people prepare d for 


anotner game 


L did not remain to see the conelusion 
of this strange scene, but on the follow 


ing morning observed from my window 


the ceremonies preceding the funeral, 
which, as is the custom, did not take 
plac until twilight On the road in 


front of the cottage was a white-covered 


table, on which stood a crucifix. several 


jugs contalnimg 


whiskey, some tin cups, 
and tumblers. The friends, on their ar 


rival, placed a piece of money upon the 
table, which was to pay for masses for 
the soul of the dead, crossed themselves, 
and quaffed a glass of spirits; whereupon 
they retired, and forming themselves into 
little groups, discussed the merits of the 
deceased, the crops, the weather, or the 
prices ruling at the last fair. They wer 
clad in their best attire, which was not 
less ragged, but cleaner, than their every 
day apparel The whiskey was free 

supp ied them, and from their frequent 


" . : 
libations I was led to infer that such sus 


*, 


i ash =: 


pers att 


oid 
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VACATION ASPEH 
| MET the Manitou stage one pleasant 
th 


morning on its way from the train to 
le Springs and the hotels, ana had sey 
eral minutes’ view of a number of travel 
vorn linen dusters and expectant faces. 
‘To how many of those people,” Lasked 
of my very intelligent companion, ** will 
their first impressions on alighting be of 
disappointment, pure and simple?” 
lo at least nineteen-twentieths,” was 
the reply of this gentleman; and he was 
indoubtedly quite right. 


It is a misfortune toa region, great or 


small, to have been overpraised and too 
much ‘written up,” and it is this which 
has happened to Colorado. In some cases 


people have undoubtedly, for one reason 
or another, said that about the country 


f ws 





owed by a straggling crowd of 


moved to the grave-yard W) 


first shovelful of earth was throw 


he cotlin, the wailines ceased. a 
e silence ensued; and if any 

~ the proper observances of su: 

sions, had continued their lament 


hey wouid have be n immediate 


a As the meht deepened, the 
ei —- 1. : 

ers returned to the hearth, nevet 

be visited by the companion the 

Ol I 
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might say that they must not be held r 
sponsible for the deficiencies of their read 
ers, but they have undoubtedly aided 
making up that unhappy nineteen-twen 
tieths. Of these disappointed people 
again, it must clearly be said that many 
may, after all, find the country growing 
upon them: but the fact of the original 
disappointment is an unmistakable one 

In one of the following cases persons 
may be advised and encouraged to expend 
the time and money needful to make t 
journey to the Rocky Mountains, and rr 
main long enough in the Centennial Stat 
to enable them to study it. 

1. If they have present or prospectiv: 
business interests. 

2. If they are in ill health, and if (let 


and its characteristics which they knew to | the proviso be heeded) they have intelli 


be untrue or exaggerated: in others, some 
of those who are gifted with a keen and 


absorbing appreciation of its peculiar and | 


subtle delights, and rare power in describ 


ng their own impressions thereof, have 
| The latter 


given vent to their feelings 





gently satisfied themselves that the prob 
abilities are in favor of the climate prov 
ing beneficial to them. 

3. If they are enthusiastic devotees of! 
some of the sciences for the study of 
which there is here such a grand field. 











be Ing 


L SiInCere 


t} 
Li 


ie Com 


already 





own great country, and may 
xpect to experience a crowing de- 
ree at least of the fascination which 
the very atmosphere of the far West 
as for some people. 


T¢ 


If, as is often the case, one can 

ombine two or more of these con 

litions, the inducement to go will 

e proportionately increased. 

On the other hand, if people will 

ot intelligently inquire about a 
possible destination, if they will MANITOU—PIKE’S PEAK, 
delude themselves into expecting 
to discover paradise, or the gardens of the | ridic 
Hesperides, or the fountain of Ponce de | Esmeralda, and were traversing a certain 
Leon, between the thirty-seventh and for- | cafion, when the Colonel delivered himself 
v-first degrees of north latitude, and the | of the 


ilous-looking burros, Montezuma and 


sentiments just laid down, and was 
twenty-fifth and thirty-second meridians t 


coing on to explain how much he himself 
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AN ILLUSTRATIVE POEM, 


idmired the country, and how it grew upon 
many people, even if they were not enthu 
siastic at first, when the Commodore, who 
was as yet unacclimated, and breathed with 
difficulty, and was generally out of sorts, 
And then 


quoted the Autocrat, and se 


said that he *‘couldn’t see it.” 
the Colonel 
renely repl cd, ‘' IT know that you ean t, 


my dear Commodore; but you prove it. 
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And so it was, for a few days s 
naval worthy restored to his aceust 
spirits, and the one glass fitted to | 
with its wonted jauntiness, and his 
tite as much a terror to landlords 
He br 
the ] 
athy to hard work which induced h 
spitefully reply, when some one ren 
that after his investigations amone s 





ran to show a keen appreciat 








icturesque, and it was only his ; 


owners he knew enough to carry 
sheep ranch, ‘‘I know enough not 

Of course we went to Manitou, for « 
one goes thither. It is called the ‘Ss 
toga of the West’”—an appellation 
pleases Manitou, and does not hurt § 
toga. There are some baths and so 
mineral springs there; and the qua 
of the latter can be learned by the curio 
from the pamphlet written by Dr. S. | 
Solly, of Colorado Springs. The res) 
sibilities of the place seemed to be s| 
by a colored brother of varied accomplis 
ments and great command of langua: 
and a fine specimen of the great Nort 
American hotel clerk. Wishing to 1 
ize the reproduction of the gay life of S 
atoga at the foot of Pike’s Peak, we ask: 
the former about the prospects of a ‘* hop 
and his reply reminded us of the man 
statement that he had a match, and if li 
only had a pipe and tobacco, he coul 
have a smoke, for he exclaimed, with gre: 
enthusiasm : 

‘*Oh yes, boss—yah, yah—dat’s easy 
enough. We'll have lots of fus™-rat 
hops. Jus’ you get de music an’ di 
dies an’ gen’lemen, an’ I can call de dances 
bully—you bet!” 

The latter, with a lofty superiorit 
stigmatized us as ‘* tender-feet” (Colorado 
an for new-comers), but we found that | 
was only saying, ‘‘ You’re another,’ 
his own stay in the country had _ bee: 
brief in theextreme. Everybody, or ne: 
ly everybody, ascends Pike’s Peak, but w« 
did not do SO, because the Commodore ais 
covered that Montezuma’s spirit was wil 
ing, but his tlesh was weak. 

Manitou is a ‘“‘health resort,” as ar 
several other places in Colorado, and 
may briefly be said, and with all serious 
ness, that the Centennial State, while it is 
no more of a cure-all than the patent nos 
trums of the period, can indeed afford 
blessed relief, and life itself, to many a for 
lorn and despairing sufferer. ** Words 


says the Chinese proverb, ** may deceiv' 


but the eye can not play the rogue,” and 
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navy see men and women walking | count (and this caution is disregarded ey 
und using and enjoying life, who 


Ve 


ery day), think of coming until they have 
sent to some respectable, responsible mid 
gone | experienced physician, resident in Colo 
the range,” or joined the great ma- | rado, not they own crude 


sees 


wo, if they had staid in the East 
have, in Western parlance 


ideas of then 
condition, but 
Why, they keep me here for an exam 


the etfects of the climate,” 


a diagnosis prepared by a 
doctor who knows them well They 


said a should, secondly, make up their minds 


THE MISSIONARY MICRONESIA 


orthy and busy man at Colorado Springs. 
[ came here from Chicago. on a mat 


Lress 


that the climate may arrest disease with 
out curing it, and that a permanent resi 
dence may be indispensable. 

They should, thirdly, be prepared fora 
careful life, largely out-door, and aban 
don, once for all, any ideas of the working 
of miracles in their cases, or of the pro 
priety of disregarding thé great laws of 
health in Colorado any more than in New 
York or Memphis 


And so did many others, and so may 
nany, many more, if they will only dis 
lay ordinary common-sense, and heed a 
ew plain words of advice, which will 
surely have the indorsement of those who 
know the country well. 

They should, firstly, on no possible ac 

Vout. LX.—No. 338.—35 
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If we did not go up Pike’s Peak, we did 
go to Cheyenne Canon and over the Chey 
‘toll-road.” There are 


canons and canons, and, especially as the 


enne Mountain 
country is explored and opened up, the 
difference between many of them is large 
ly in the matter of accessibility ; but Chey 
enne holds, on all accounts, a high place. 
At the 
horse or burro we found a poetical sign, 
and complying with the invitation there 
on contained, entered a neat tent, and en 
gaged the family who furnished the re 
They 
had left Massachusetts not very long ago, 
and the young girl who attended to the 


level spot where one leaves his 


freshments in familiar converse. 


egg-boiling department seemed contented 
enough, and took kindly to canon climb- 


ing; but paterfamilias, when asked if he | 


liked Colorado better than his old home, 
replied, with ‘** Better ? I 
I'd sooner live on red 


vehemence, 
rather guess not. 
herrings there than stay here.” 

The Commodore seemed rather loath to 
leave this domestic scene, but when once 
off, he crossed and recrossed the canon on 
narrow and precarious logs with the skill 
bred of his Reaching the 
one can feel rewarded for 


profession. 
‘seven falls,” 
the fatigues of the ascent, and see a strik 


ing vista of the plains, framed by the 
abrupt walls of the gorge. 
cended the remarkable toll-road construct 
ed over the end of Cheyenne Mountain, 
and away up and back among the peaks. 
How far it goes we failed to discover, but 
we had on our trip an experience worth 
Stopping at a very rough log 
cabin, we asked a plainly dressed woman 


recording 


if she could give us something to eat. 
She cheerfully assented, and while prepar- 
ing, with some pleasant apologies for its 
scantiness, a meal which we thought must 
have nearly exhausted her supplies, she 
talked to us; and it was with a curious re 
alization of a strange and sharp contrast 
that we heard her quiet statement that 
she, with no companions but another wo 
man, Who had ** gone berrying,” and a lit 
tle boy, was camping there for her health, 
and that she was a missionary from Mi 
cronesia, vesting on her lone vacation 
journey to Illinois! Her husband was 
still at his post, and she had come alone 
all the weary distance—across the Pacific, 
from San Francisco to Cheyenne, and 
down to Colorado—and we could see the 
patient, enduring look in her eyes, sug 


gesting a concentration on the straight 


| Milk’ ? 


Then we as- | 





line of Duty, rather than day-drea 
away up in the Sierra Madre, 900) 
above the sea—of the tropical ver 
and the sun-lit, dancing waves of thx 
Pacific, and the coral reefs far off 6 
When we offered to pay fc 
refreshments, she declined, with a k 


equator. 


dignity, and asked us to do somethii 
the next person whom we might fi 
need of help. 
Facilis descensus—which means 
the Commodore made better time 
the road than up. But it was a t 
pull, and found him tired and hu 
enough at the close, and it was with 


than his usual cynicism that he turne 


the Colonel at the hotel table and sa 

‘Saratoga of the West, do you ¢a 
How is this for an entrée—* Mush 
And I wonder who superint 
the French department. 

But the Colonel, remembering: tli 
Salem merchant and the name of his s 
softly asked, ‘‘If m-e-r-a-n-g don't sy) 
meringue, What on airth do it spell 

As we stood at the railway statio1 
the morning, and our colored brother sa 
two or three tall men between him and t 
trunks on the one side, and the bage 
car on the other, we heard him ery 
* Don’ large dere, gen'lem 
Look small—yah! yah !—look sma 


please.” 


Look here 


look SO 


On another pleasant afternoon our trai 
rolled slowly up the valley of the Arkan 
sas, and came to a halt at Canon Cit 
Half an hour later we sat on a platforn 
car away up in the Grand Canon, or Roy 
al Gorge. Two thousand feet above us 
rose the mighty rock barriers (they call 
them, for the benefit of tourists, and with 
a curious nicety of exaggeration, thre 
thousand and nineteen, but we were too 
well acquainted with the engineer). Thi 
train was backed into just the position 


| to give the Commodore the view which 


he desired, and while he was drawing 
the rest of us made an attempt to at 
tain to some adequate conception of tli 
erandeur and majesty of those great red 


| walls, seamed and furrowed from top to 


bottom. In certain places trees grew on 
the top, and down to the very edges of tli 
chasm, and at intervals immense lateral u 
gorges opened out. As we turned back, \ 
the moon appeared, and her pale light 


streamed down only far enough into this s 
| pathway of the mammoths to emphasize s 
: } M™M 
'the deep shadows below. As we finally 
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rged into the open valley we perceived Through this great canon comes, from 


the authorities had chosen this very | its birth-place away up in the mountains 
or the erection of a fine penitentiary | the Arkansas. Upto within a few months 


aps to enforce the contrast between | no human being had passed through it ex 


a 


Spek a> ™ 


GRAND CANON OF THE ARKANSAS 


os Sicha 


‘he works of nature and those of men, or | cept on the ice in winter; the workmen 
to qualify the tourist’s pleasure by remind- | were actually lowered down from above 
rs of what comes (adopting the Western | to drill the holes for blasting; and in one 
standard) to fiends in human shape who | place a longitudinal bridge has been hung 
steal mules, and poor fellows who only | from strong iron beams stretched like 
send their fellow-men into the next world. | ridge-timbers across the chasm; but Lead 


ea EE 














4 
% 


| 
| 
| 


sable 


ville is near the valley of the upper river, 
and this is one of those longest roads 
around which are the shortest roads home. 
Probably before these pages are in type 
the Grand Canon will 
No. So-and-so of Division No. Such-a-one, 


and the Express Train No. 1 will have the 


be simply Section 


rmght of way through over Loeal Freight 
No. 17, and passengers will be thinking 
more of their chances of ** striking carbon 
ates” than of *‘ what God hath wrought” 
around and above them 

The observant vacation tourist will nat 
urally interest himself in the growing in 
dustries of the new State, aside from those 
connected with the absorbing demands of | 
gold and silver mining. He may not see 
much of the business of stock-raising, al 
ready deseribed in these pages, but with 
out leaving the main routes of travel he 
will observe collieries, fire-brick works 
Golden, on Clear Creek, is quite a minia 
ture Pittsburgh), grist-mills, saw- mills, 
paper mills, cheese factories, and other en 
terprises, and he will inquire about farm 
ing. Knowing what prices are paid in 
the mining camps for food for those thou 
sands of busy and hungry men and their 
equally busy and hungry beasts, and hear 
ing about the surety and adaptability of 
irrigation, he will very likely think the 
Colorado farmer a person to be envied. 
Listen, then, to the story of an ‘old 
timer: 

f was mining up Central City way 
one day, and there come along an old 
chap with onions to sell. You bet we 
was glad to get vegetables about then. 
They were as small and mean onions as 
you ever saw, but I was bound to have 
a dozen, and he charged mea dollar and 
a half. Well, sir, I didn’t say nothing, 
but I just allowed that farming must be 
an everlasting sight better business than 
mining, and I'd better go into it myself. 
So I quit my claim and struck a likely 
kind of a ranch, and hired a Dutchman at 
$100 a month to take charge, and I skipped 
out east for seed. It took a long time 
then to go and come, and when I come 
back, first thing I saw was an old fellow 
ploughing in my field. Then, when I 
come to the house, I saw some one had 
jumped that. There was a widow wo 
man from Georgia had moved in and was 
living there, and I sung out that that was 
all right, and I hoped she’d take her time 


and make herself quite at home, but that 


[ had a sort of an idea that that was my 
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house. Well, I got things all straio 
ed out, and my vegetables began to 
up And one day Jim Ewell, as 
market-man, come along and Stopper 
dinner, and had a cigar on the plazz 
I knew that he was counting the cal 
in one of my fields; and then sa 
‘Joe, I must have them cabbages 
offered me $1800 for the lot, and |] 
him up, and he pulled out a bag of 
dust; but I didn’t want it in the 
and I told him to put it in the bank 
give me a check when he liked 
send for those cabbages any time 
when he’d gone I sat smoking, and wit \ 
the fumes of the tobacco came visic 
wealth. Why, at that rate, ther 
$30,000 good in that crop, and I beg 
feel tony, tony, siv, 1 tell you. Ad 
I kept on smoking, the sun was kin 
obscured, and I looked up over T 
Mountain, and saw a queer kind of a clo 
and while I was looking, out con 
sun, and the air was full of millions 
diamond points, just skintillating, s/ 
tillating, sir, I tell you. And what 
it? Grasshoppers’ wings! And 
settled down, some inches deep, on 
ranch, and the next day, out of 
$30,000 worth, [ had—one hatful of 
tuce that was under glass. And whi 
went down to Denver some time aft c 
ward, the boys asked me to supper 
they’d put up a job on me, and got a 
eller to help them, and the chairn 
made a speech, and give me a coat of arn 
and it wasn’t nothing but a grasshopj ( 
rampant.” ( 
Rampant indeed was this terribli 
sect, and a most effective ‘‘ evener up 
| profits and losses. It is understood that 
| he is not as much feared as formerly, a1 
1 that the erops can be protected—a co f 
summation devoutly to be wished. 
A part of one’s vacation can be protit 
bly employed in observation of the socia 
and domestic life of the State. Colorado ‘ 
homes are of many kinds, from the hand 
some brick or stone house of the Denve: 
banker to the adobe-plastered, earth-roofed 
| log-cabin, the hut of boughs, the tent, eve! 
the caves of the miner or the poor stock 
man. Of comfortable and often wstheti 
residences there are more in proportion in 
| Colorado Springs than in any other plac: ( 
owing to the facts that many cultured peo 
| ple have come thither for their healt! | 
and that the colony organization has don: | 
much to improve and adorn the town 








little rift in the lute” in the fine 
eter of the average ** old-timer” is his 
ference not merely to some of the con 
ces of life, but also to those sanitary 
itions and regulations which are be 
re; and he 


indispensable in this ag 
apt to say that things ‘‘are good 
h for him,” and to put too much 
n the power of the dry air. Thata 
) d pioneer, for instance, whose horse 
illen and died in the road, should, 
se the carcass was inoffensive, lay 
»~w wheel tracks at the side, rather 
move it, must surprise most people. 
\ s the cuisine all that can be desired, 
this, too, from apparent carelessness 
er than the want of ample facilities for 
living; and in some places the wa 
iikaline or otherwise unpleasant, will 
t prove satisfactory. Churches abound, 
vorshippers too, and some faithful 
leaders have sown good seed. Cler 
en adapted to the country find their 
ds held up, and many interested and 
elligent parishioners. 
Cities abound to a greater extent than 
s agreeable to the fastidious visitor, and 
er of them, and more towns, or even 
wes, would seem to be needed, for a 
yor and council prove cumbersome 
chinery for a collection of some two 
three thousand people. Of colonies 
re are the well-known ‘‘ Fountain” or- 
zation at Colorado Springs, now quite 
osmopolitan place; Greeley, an agri- 
iltural one, between Denver and Chey- 
ne, on the plains; Colfax, a colleetion 
of Germans in the Wet Mountain Valley; 
da very prosperous little Welsh settle- 
ient at Gwillimville, on the Divide. 
Of the people of Colorado in general no 
right-minded vacation spender can fail to 


form an exalted opinion. Among the | 


old-timers” may be found men who are, 
1 the truest and fullest sense, nature’s no 
emen, and whose acquaintance is a plea 
sure and a profit. Strong, brave, cool. 
venerous, and truly kind, those who know 
them well can not fail to pronounce them. 
Che influx of later years has been, on the 
hole, of fine material, and the Centen 
lial State has no cause to be otherwise 
than proud of her citizens. Hospitality 
s spontaneous and hearty, and one is sure 
of a kind welcome in house or hovel, and 
ilike of a seat at the table of the Denver 
banker or mine owner, and a share of the 
prospector’s last biscuit. 
People come here from all quarters of 
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the world—Asia (the laundries of Soe Long 


and Lee Bow and Sam Sing abound), Eu 


rope, the Eastern States, and what we used 
to call the West 

An old gentleman from the East, of a 
clerical aspect, took the stage from Denver 
south in ante-railroad days. The journey 
was not altogether a safe one, and he was 
not re-assured by the sight of a number of 
rifles deposite d in the e rach, and hervous 
ly asked for what they were 

** Perhaps you'll find out before you git 
to the Divide,” was the cheering reply 

Among the passengers Was a particular 
ly (it seemed to him) fierce-looking man, 
girded with a belt full of revolvers and 
cartridges, and clearly a road agent or as 
sassin. Some miles out, this person, tak 
ing out a large flask, asked, ‘*‘ Stranger, 


do you irrigate 7 





STRANGER, DO YOU IRRIGATE ? 


If you mean drink, sir, I do not.” 
‘Do you object, stranger, to our im 
gating 
**No, sit And they drank accord 
ingly 
After a further distance had been trav 


ersed, the supposed brigand again asked, 


‘Stranger, do you fumigate 7” 
‘If you mean smoke, sir, I do not 
* Do you object stranger, to our fumi 


gating 
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No sir And Lhe’ proceeded to, gave some practical jokers too vood 
smoke portunity to be neglected 

At the dining pl ice, When our friend ** We must be gettin’ pretty nigh 

them road avents be 

P Zz Zan Jim?” asked one of an 

F&A ata particularly safi 


of the journey 










came to tender his money, the 

prietor said, ‘* Your bill's paid.” ' 
‘Who paid it ?” | 4 
‘That man’’—pointing to the sup 

posed highwayman, who, on being 

asked if he had not made a mistake, 

replied, ** Not at all. You see, when we ‘What, gentlemen, do you have road 

2” asked the tender-foot. 


CAMPING OUT 


saw that you didn’t irrigate and didn’t | agents here 


imigate, we knew that you was a parson. ‘* Yes, indeed; we're attacked ‘most « 
\nd your bills are all right as long as| ery day,” was the cheerful reply. It was 
you travel with this crowd. We've got a| but a few minutes before the unfortunat: 
respect for the Church—you bet!” It was | man, having been first induced to concea 
no highwayman, but a respectable resi- | his watch in one of his boots, was jolting 
dent of Denver horribly about on the baggage-rack in 

This reminds us of another traveller | the rear, covered by the large leather flap 


Crouched here, he heard with terror the 
t] 


who displayed such verdancy on the top 
fa Leadville stage not long ago that he | reports of the pistols discharged in 
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the worthies on top, and cries of 


vy for you, Bill!—euess vou plugged 


fellow Crack ! There's an 


of them down.” Crack ! crack! 
ess thev won't attack no more coach 
Vhen released some time later from 


comfortable position, he 


sent a sum of money to a quiet man 


proceeded 
box, who was pointed out to him 
ng saved the lives of the party by 
This 
vy was, of course, afterward returned 


the hint that he had 


ravery and sharp-shooting 
n. with 


sold.” 


been 


The holiday tourist can come hither by 
the 
m an experience of the 


iree routes : northern, which gives 


Ml grreat highway 
to California; the central, which brings 
him across Kansas direct to Denver; and 
the southern, Pueblo. Local 
oads afford considerable 


without 


vid rail 
him facilities, 


md fatigue or annoyance, and 


vddi 


vith ladies in his party, he can, in 


551 
tion to the places to which allusion has 
Park, near Long's 
the Earl of Dunra 
Cree k 
Idaho Springs, 
the Ute 
crossing of the Sangre de Cristo range 
Rio Grande. Next 
flesh-pots of the hotels, 
and the the West.” or 
‘of the or what not 
are several of them), he 


been made Estes 


Visit 
Peak (the property ot 
Clear canons. 


the 


Pass, and 


and 
Mountain, 
Platte. 


ven), Boulder 
Bellevue 
canon of the 
the 
into the valley oT the 
eschewing the 
* Delmonicos of 
mountains there 
may procure tent 
and general ** outfit” (oh expressive and 


most comprehensive word { Sand proceed 


to camp out, perhaps in one of the great 
parks, North, Middle, South, or San Luis 
Manitou. ete 
on Bear and other creeks, where the trout 
do 

that 


will 


the smaller, Estes, _ ete or 
mostly 
the 


req ure 


bearing in mind 
this 


meat, mails, and 


congregate, 


average camper of decade 


fresh tele 


YPTAIIS twice a week and choosing accord 


inaly Remembering the time and ex 
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pense involved in transportation from the 
Atlantic sea-board, he buys his tent and 
stores at Denver or Colorado Springs, 
puts them on a wagon, and then, arrayed 
in the seediest of flannel shirts, the broad 
est of hats, and the tallest of bouts, and 
with gun in hand, and large revolver and 
cartridges in belt, he casts off the tram 
mels of civilization. He can live just as 
economically or just as expensively as he 
pleases—can buy fat salt pork and flour, 
and, as the Leadville sign suggests, ‘‘ cook 
em himself,” or he can hire a fine cook, 
order fresh meats, vegetables, and fruits, 
which will keep wonderfully well at these 
altitudes, and find his camp a ‘* Saratoga 
of the West”—in expense if not in other 
respects. In the morning he may dis 
cover ice near his tent in August, and at 


stream. For the rest, horse, dog, gun, 
and rod, with a good supply of magazines 
and papers, help him pass the time. 
Some come simply for economy’s sake, 
and secure, at all events, an out-door and 
rustic life, such as it is, for a small sum; 
others are ordered to live in just this way 
for the benefit of their health, and there 
is no doubt that in certain cases it proves 
a cure; others, again, think it novel and 
interesting and romantic, and if they are 
disappointed, do not say anything about 
it. The Colonel was skeptical, and made 
objections. 

“Why, O rover of the mighty deep,” 
said he to the Commodore, ‘‘ seekest thou 
to abandon the delights of the El Paso 
Club, the post and telegraph offices, and 
the flesh pots of this civilized town ? 
Why hast thou thy head cropped like 
unto the gentlemen who serve the State 
in striped suits at Canon City? And 
why incasest thou thy manly form in the 
flannel of the backwoods and the overall 
of the miner, instead of the gay tweed of 
latest Regent Street cut? Speak, I en 
treat thee!” 

‘Learn, then, O warrior,” replied he, 
with dignity, ‘‘ that my soul, long inured 
to communion with nature on the vast 
ocean expanse, seeks longingly a return 
to the primitive delights of the dweller 
far from the haunts of men. It will none 
of these effete luxuries and demoralizing 
dainties ;” and the Commodore helped him- 
self to a third portion of gooseberry pie. 

** But,” rejoined the Colonel, ‘‘ hast thou 
not read in the journal of the period, un 
justly called venal, what words of wis 


dom have fallen from the lips of 
Froudes and Macaulays? Is it not 
ten that when people desire to imitat 
ancients, they forget that the ways o 
ancestors were but the choice of Ho} 
and that if they lived in caves and t 
it was but because co-operative buil 
associations were the inheritance of 1 
posterity, and the brown-stone, high-st 
dwelling was a dream 2?” 

‘*The Froudes and Macaulays be | 
ed!” said the Commodore. ** Shiver 
timbers if I don’t go camping—you bet 

And he went—a comical figure, inde: 


| coercing the reluctant Montezuma on 1 
| dusty road; and he camped; and ly 


turned, and said that he ‘had a boss 
time.” Only from contemporaneous | 


| tory were vivid accounts gathered of | 
noon be enjoying a refreshing bath in the 


first dinner, when he gazed pitifu 
through his one eyeglass at the ant 
crawling over his plate, and sprang up j 
distress when a large yellow-jacket stung 
him on his close-cropped head; and of his 
last night, when he awoke from fitful slun 
ber to see a steer with his head throug! 
hole in the tent, and a coyote snuffing un 
der the flap, and to hear the howl of thi 
dog ensconced at a safe distance. 

With the approach of cold weather thy 
camper sells his outfit as advantageous! 
as he ean, and inscribes his name on tli 
nearest hotel register; and he who has 


| chartered a wagon, and combined cam 


life with travelling, emerges from the Uii 
Pass or one of the canons, and becomes 
like unto his fellow-men. But for on 
thing how shall they, and even the resi 
dents of Colorado, answer—the strewing 
of the whole country with the great Nort! 
American tin can? From the Wyoming 
line to the Veta Pass, from the Whit 
River Agency far out on the plains, liv 
terrible deposits, daily increasing, and ri 
valling gold and silver, in extent if not 11 
value, of the whilom receptacles of egg 
plums (whatever they may be), tomatoes 
and succotash. 

‘“Do you not think,” gently asked 
clever friend of the writer, as they drov 
past one of these shining piles, ‘‘ that when 
the New-Zealander is quarrying out thi 
remnants of our civilization, he will com 
to the conclusion that the tin can contrasts 
unfavorably with the pottery of Etruria ‘ 

If the Colonel would not camp out, hi 
willingly acceded to the Commodore's 
wishes when the latter wanted to ‘* be on 
the move,” and go where he would not se¢ 
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yerennial and conventional tourist. 
duster-clad ; it 


our Colorado sojourn was drawing 


eved and and was 
lose, and our wanderings and inves 
ons had far progressed, that we took 
»combining more of rare attraction 
but to be 
mended except to the experienced 


t is easy to describe, not 

er, and to him only when in robust 
Given these conditions, let him 

ly zo and do as did we 

had “seen Leadville” by day and 


ght, but never before at the hour just 





THE SPECIAI 


preceding daylight 
vent to 
pparently not 
hole night. 


From the hotel we 


a restaurant for cotfee. It had 


been closed 
A sleepless proprietor pre 
sided, and a sleepy waiter served us; and 


is the former saw us counting thirty-three 
empty Champagne bottles on the table, he 
cheerfully remarked that 
alf of em.” 


‘that warn’t the 
Then we emerged, and saw 


AGENT'S 


during the | 


ishadowy stage coming up the street, and | 


\ shadowy driver confirmed our claim to 
outside seats. 
our side a quiet man, courteous of man 
ner and gentle of speech, and one might 
have thought him a mild Eastern capital- 
st: but he 


was something very different 


Then there climbed up by | 


COLORADO 


the 


malls 


with 


States 


Connected 
United are 
called “special agents.” 


a little 


transmission 
certain officials 
Matters may be 
gong wrong in an office, and one 
of them appears just in the nick of time 
When your registered letter has not come, 
you all 


} 
MaKe a 


may have a ¢ from another; and 


highwayman mistake, and 
for | 
M.” on it 
and purse of the government are against 
him: 


let a 
choose us Operation a coach with 
"eo. 8 and the whole powel 


and when he is brought to bay na 
guleh, and throws up his hands as he 


sees 


WORK 


fle 
mild-mannered 


the ri 
such 


it 
cventleman 


barrels of the Is some 
this 
11s hand on his 
three of 


game of 


posse, 
as 
who rides ahead and puts | 
The 


them in company, 


shoulder writer has met 
playing a quiet 
and 


noticed one in particular who wore gold 


ten-pins before starting on a quest, 


specta ‘les, and looked like a German pro 
This two mail 
robbers from the North to Texas, quietly 


fessor man alone took 
informing them that while the intending 
rescuers could undoubted] kill him, they 
might be entirely sure that the first 
both of them 
and such was his fame that no man i 


the 


motion 


would send into eternity 


all 


crowd moved a finger 
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Just about as the clock struck five, the 
stable-man who had brought the stage to 
the office door descended from the box, 
und ** Purley,” one of the oldest and most 
celebrated drivers in the country, drew 
on his gloves, turned up the collar of his 

: long brow novercoat, and looke d up, shak 
ine his head 

: * Don't know about so many on top, 

gentlemen. Bad road ahead, you know, 
and light load inside. I bring three peo 

ple into Leadville for one that I take out. 

! But never mind; I'll risk it. If we go 

over, we ll all go together.” 

{ \ll ready!” And receiving the mail 

from a sleepy clerk, we rolled out of the 

| rows of shanties, past the saw-mills and 
lime-kilns and charcoal ovens, and into 

: ind up the valley of the Arkansas—here 

| as mean a little stream as ever ran through 
some Massachusetts meadow 

K ‘T1l show you where it rises in a few 
: minutes,” Purley told us; and he did. 
This is what is usually ealled summer, 





he was beating his arms to warm 
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THE HOLY CROSS 
his hands, and we wore extra thick clot 
ing, and were wrapped in great miners 


blankets. The road is cut through tl 
woods, and we dodged sharp branches 
with some difficulty. 
Chalk 


we 


Eleven miles o 

Ranch, and breakfast, and 
climbed to the Tennesse 
Pass, the ascent being picturesque in tli 
extreme, 


came 
then up 
With the spring pointed o 

to us, we had done with not only the Aj 
kansas, but all streams and rivers whic! 
affiliate with the Atlantic, and beyond us 
was the Pacitie slope; for we were about 
to traverse the great continental Divi 
the backbone of America. This road 
confidently stated to be an improvement 
on the old one; but neither is very kind 
if a broken and abandoned wagon told a 
true tale. Nevertheless, it to th 


leads 


top, and over it we went, the Commodor 
faneying that he snutfed the breeze fron 
A dead broncho lay 
perhaps he had been attach 
ed to the broken wagon, and thought his 
occupation gone when it came to grief 


Japan and China. 
on one side 
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some orlm soul had put a whiskey ‘*Can't vou vive me a chance to pass 


between his stiffened jaws. Now. she asked 

ime to Ten Mile Creek, into which, “Well,” said Purley, ‘*this gentleman's 
drop a nautilus shell, it will float taking a sketch of the town, and just you 
vest, make the mysterious journey | keep still, and he'll have you.” 

ch the great canon of the Colorado, * Picture eried she. ‘* Well, then, 

Callville and Fort Yuma, and 
illy swept into the Gulf of 





vnia. When one passes Cres 
mn the Union Pacifie Railroad, 
Is cuide book which tells him 
ie is on the Cordilleras and 
creat Divide. Here he sees it 
iimself: and he sees, a mile or 
further on, and if the weather 
ar, something else—a sight 
th the whole journey the 
d Mountain of the Holy Cross, 
¢ up at the westward, and say 
to a fanciful imagination, with 





vreat white cross lying on its 
g crest, away above the lone 
uge, In hoc signo vinces. And 
ooks at this noble, this stupen 
is sight from—Carbonateville 
ore and post-office. Then we 
ssed the Ten Mile mining dis 
ct, and in due time came to 
Kokomo—a mining camp supposed 
to be “booming,” but giving no 
irked evidence of the process ; 
ely is it, however, one of the 
eerest and quaintest places that 
isever seen. One 
narrow street 
s carved out of the 
side of a steep hill, 
d below it are 





imbers and num 
ers of skeleton 
ouses—mere wood 
| frames—the very 
norbid anatomy of 
irchitecture. Alone 
vecame froma high 
r level, and Purley 
saw the wistful look 
nthe Commodore’s face, and obli 
vingly pulled up just where the 
buildings began, all of them, above 
nd below this one preternaturally 
iarrow street, having the air of 
ianging perilously on the hill-side. 
Nothing eould possibiy pass us, as 
t woman discovered who rode up 
he slope in front, neatly dressed, 
iatted and gloved, as some women 
vould be in a Sioux village or on 
the Jornada del Muerto 














just put me in as a cow-boy, for Pm hunt 
ing stray cattle; and, with a laugh, she 
ovuided her sure-footed broncho to one 
side, and over half a dozen stumps and 
rocks, as we touched our hats, and Purley 
set his foot hard on the brake and drove 
up to the little inn. The *‘ loafers” hung 
around as if this were a sleepy agricultu 
ral town ona “lean streak” in New Hamp 
shire, and we concluded that ** booming” 
is a misnomer for Kokomo. 

This road, only very recently construct 
ed, is just wide enough to let the wheels 
pass between stumps and rocks, and no 
more, and the strain on the driver is tre 
mendous. To travel it at night would be 
impossible, and it is lonely enough by day. 
Up and down steep hills it goes, through 
desolate Ten Mile Cafion, over stretches of 
terribly dusty levels, and anon across an 
attempt at a meadow, while mighty peaks 
are seen on all sides. Leaving the stage, 
we took a large wagon, and after passing 
the Ten Mile, the Snake, and the Blue, and 
stopping for dinner, two wagons instead 
of one. To the east lies Breckinridge; to 
the southeast, grim Mount Lincoln; to 
the northeast, Gray’s Peak and the Argen- 
tine Pass; and here we were again at the 
foot of the continental Divide, and must 
climb it. Symptoms of fatigue were not 
wanting among the passengers, and there 
was much ground still to be traversed be 
fore they could hope for rest. The road 
runs up through a timber belt, and our 


progress Was slow enough to make our | 


driver’s conversation very welcome. He | 


told of old days when he rode the Pony 
Express, springing from horse to horse, 
and making his hundred miles per diem; 
and then of the overland stages, and of 
the time when the murderer escaped from 
Denver, and took the coach at an out 
side station, and he heard a hail, and saw 
the vigilantes in full gallop after him 


stern Nemesis herself, in the shape of |da. It was accomplished with, on his 
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of elevations, propose carrying the ( 
rado Central through the ridge, a) 
some mysterious manner over the 
line” by which we came. 

Now for the last time we descendex 
here our nautilus shell would be w] 
down that roaring South Clear Cre: 
Platte, the Missouri, and the Mississ 
and float out between Captain Eads 
ties into the Gulf of Mexico. Soo 
again took a stage; and then, wh: 
sun was well below the horizon, and 
seemed to have passed our whole liv: 
those seats, and never known what it was 
not to have our spines brought at inte) 
vals into violent collision with the s 
edges behind us, the valley narrowed 
the great dump heaps appeared on th 
side of the hills, and we passed Browns 
ville and Silver Plume, and finally rattled 
down into the main street of Georgeto 
We ached in every bone, and thought of 
supper asa hollow mockery, but we would 
not have missed that drive of sixty 
long miles for all the world. This was 
all the Great American Desert when soi 
of the youngest of us studied geography 
Pathfinder Fremont came to grief on o 
of the creeks along which we passed: 1 
fires causing the smoke hanging over t} 
mountains were set by Ute Indians; and 
vet not only had we crossed and recrossed 
the range, and enjoyed all this grand 
scenery, in fourteen hours, but the loco 


| motive may soon do it in four and a halt 


The changing leaves on the mountains 
reminded the Commodore, shortly afte: 
this last trip, of what he was to see of! 
gorgeous yellow, brown, and gold on thi 
familiar slopes of the Hudson Valley and 
in the New England woods; and the day 
came when our effects were packed, and 
he exacted one last test of the Colonel's 
devotion in a ride with him to the station 


| on the backs of Montezuma and Esmeral 


three quiet citizens armed to the teeth, | friend’s part, a large degree of exaspera 
who took their prisoner out, and then let | tion; but the obnoxious burros had be 


the stage go on. There comes a time, he 


come, through the Commodore's mistaken 


also told us, when an old driver ‘‘ loses his | devotion, pampered and overfed, and mis 


grip,” and can not keep up the pace, and 
must ‘‘ take a back seat”: and all this time 
we were still climbing, and here at last 


chief looked out from their eyes as we dis 
mounted. The train moved off, the en 
gineer blew his whistle, the burros raised 


we were on the summit of Loveland Pass, | their voices and their heels simultaneous 
and saw two little posts with ‘‘Tunnel|ly, the horses heard and speedily saw 
them, and we looked back from a curv: 
in the track at a scene of havoc and devas 
tation. A small donkey-boy, a colored 
porter, and an old woman lay prostrate in 


Line” on them, and another giving the 
elevation as 11,784 feet. For, strange to 
say, these ( ‘olorado railre vad builders, who 


joke at erades and speak disrespectfully 


Nuh Wie s, ¥ 








SPANISH PEAKS 


dust; the driver of the Northwestern 
mipany’s stage was, with strange and 
ry exclamations, endeavoring with 
and brake to hold his frightened 
vses; and the burros were well up the 
Manitou road, and making the best time 
the season toward the Pacifie Ocean 


With the departure of my naval friend 
Pueblo, 1 dropped all semblance of of 
ial rank, and still lured on by the fas 
nations of the country, ascended the 
Veta Pass by night, favored by the won 
rous sight of a freight train far above 
heads, on the track where we were 
on to follow it, and thrown into a lurid 
unination by the sparks from the smoke 
k, and the frequent opening of the 
ace door of the panting engine. I 
sited the valley of the Rio Grande, ate 
trout cooked to perfection, saw the stage 
of the Southern Overland Mail Company, 
vith its splendid Eastern horses (at one 
point they put twelve on the coach) start 
for the Southwest, and then came again 
cross the Sangre de Cristo, and around | 
the Mule Shoe curve. Just before we ap- | 
proached it, and as the engineer was tell 
ing me with what extreme caution he was | 
compelled to run (** If a stone should hap | 
pen to drop on the track, look where we'd | 
go,” said he), I saw winding along the | 
stage roafl, far, far below, what seemed to 
be pack-mules, and one bit of bright red 


color lighting up the line. Five minutes 


brought us to a band of Ute Indians 
bound over the range, and they were a 
sight not to be lightly viewed by any read- 
er of the novels of J. Fenimore Cooper. 
All were on lean ponies, leading and driv 
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ing others; braves with their guns across 
their knees, squaws with their pappooses 
bound on their backs in receptacles which 
exactly resembled bark quivers, and di 
minutive children. Drawn upon the hill 
side, they cazed stolidly at the train, and 


the engineer said that ** he’d a good mind 
to whistle, and see those ponies jump, il 
he didn’t think the Indians might fire into 
us.” When we came on the plain there 
were looming up, to gladden the heart of 
the mountain-lover, the beautiful Waho 
toya Fusiyama, in Japan, is beyond all 
question the finest single mountain known 
in the world; the 
spiring, but for two lofty and splendid 


le by side, and forming a spur 


Holy Cross is awe-in 


hills, sic 
thrown out into the level like these, | 


know of no match [ sing their praises at 


all times, and eagerly strain my eves Tor 
them when there is a possibility that they 
mav be seen on the distant horizon We 


] 


were a little doubtful about them once on 


a long drive, but a friend who had been 


scanning the misty distance, and who 
knew that. as far from New York as this, 
he might paraphrase Pinafore without 


fear of actual personal violence, softly said, 
“For they are the S inish Peaks 
For they might have been La Veta, 
Or peaks of other natur, 
Of which the guide-book speaks ; 
But in spite of all temptations 
To belong to other nations 
They remain the Spanish Peaks.” 


On this side is the newest and most vig 
orous American civilization ; on the other, 
the remnants of effete Spanish rule, and 
the wonderful and tantalizing records of 
a prehistoric race. Past them lies my 
road, and with the ‘‘ All aboard!” of the 
conductor in my ears, I shall step on the 
train and deliberately turn my back to 
the New and my face to the Old 
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WHITE WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCE 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


SECRET SCHEMES. 
-~ delight with which John of Skye 
heard that his friend Dr. Sutherland 
vas coming back to the yacht, and that 
we were now setting out for Ballahulish 


or Corpach to meet him, found instant 


‘ +] : 
and practical expression on this fine, 
' 
preezy, Sun-lLIt Morning. 

** Hector,” says he, ‘‘we will put thi 


catt top sail on her.’ 

What did he care though this squally 
breeze came blowing down the Sound in 
awkward gusts 7 

‘It iss a fine wind, mem,” says he to 
the Admiral, as we slowly leave the green 
waters and the pink rocks of Polterriv, 
and get into the open and breezy channel. 
‘Oh, we will mek a good run the day. 
And I beg your pardon, mem, but it iss a | 
great pleasure to me that Mr. Sutherland | 
himself iss coming back to the yat.” | 

‘He understands your clever sailing, 
John: is that it 2?” 

‘He knows more about a yat as any 
chentleman I will ever see, mem. And 
we will try to get a good breeze for him | 
this time, mem, and not to have the calm | 
weather.” 





This is not likely to be a day of calm 
weather, at all events. Tide and wind to- | 
gether take us away swiftly from the lit- | 


tle harbor behind the granite ro 
And is Iona over there all asle« 
are there some friends in the 
village watching the White Dov: 
ing away to the south? We way 
handkerchiefs on chance. Wet 
last look at the gabled ruins ove) 
sea, at the green corn fields, and 
scattered houses, and the beach 
silver sand. Good-by! good-by | 
is a last look for this summer at | 
perhaps it is a last look forever. 
[ona too—as well as Ulva—remains 
the memory a vision of sunlight, 
smooth seas, and summer days. 
Harder and harder blows this f: 
breeze from the north; and we ar 
cine down the Sound with the driv: 
waves. But for the rope round 
tiller, Miss Avon, who is. steeri 
would find it difficult to keep 
feet: and her hair is blown all abo 
her face. The salt-water comes s\ 
ing down the scuppers; the churn 
foam goes hissing and boiling away fro 
the sides of the vessel; the broad Atlantic 
widens out. And that small gray thing 
at the horizon? Can that speck be a m 
of masonry a hundred and fifty feet 
height, wedged into the lonely rock ? 

No, no,” says our gentle Queen T 
tania, with an involuntary shudder, ** not 
for worlds would I climb up that iron 
ladder, with the sea and the rocks right 
below me. I should never et halt 
way up.” 


“They will put a rope round you 
waist, if you like,” it is pointed out to hei 

‘When we go out, then,” says this 
coward, ‘*T will see how Mary gets on 
If she does not die of fright, I may ven 
ture.” 

‘Oh, but I don’t think I shall be witl 
you,” remarks the young lady, quit 
simply. 

At this there is a general stare. 

‘I don’t know what you mean,” says 
her hostess, with an ominous curtness. 

‘Why, you know,” says the girl, 
cheerfully—and disengaging orfe hand to 
get her hair‘out of her eyes—‘' I can’t af 
ford to go idling much longer. I must 
get back to London.” 


‘Don’t talk nonsense,” says the othe: 
| woman, angrily. ‘‘ You may try to stop 
other people’s holidays, if you like, but | 
am going to look after yours. Holidays! 
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are you to work, if you don’t work 
Will you find many landscapes 

cent Street ?” 

have a great many sketches,” says 
Avon, ‘‘and I must try to make 

thing out of them, where there is 

And real 


uu know, you have so many friends 


listraction of amusement 


ud you like me to become a fixture 

e the mainmast 

[ would like you to talk a little com 

sense,” is the sharp reply “You 
ot goine back to London till the 
Dove is laid up for the winter 
what I know.” 

[ am afraid I must ask you to let me 

she says, quite simply and seriously 

ose L go up to London next week 
if I get on pretty well, ] May come 


You may come back!” says the other, 
hne contempt. ‘* Don't try to 1m 
me. Iam an older woman than 
And I have enough provocations 
worries from other quarters 1 don't 
vou to begin and bother.’ 
is your life 
rl, innoes ntly. “What are these 
il provocations 2” 
Never mind. You will find out in 


But when you get married, Mary, 


SO full of trouble es Savs 


forget to buy a copy of Doddridg: 
Patience That should be included in 
ry bridal trousseau.”’ 
Poor thing is it so awfully 
replies the steersman, with muc 
JUSSLON 
Here John of Skye comes 
If ye please, mem, | 
intil we get round 
ocks are very bad here.’ 
All right, John,” says the young 
and then, with much cautious 
neinge to various objects, she goes be 
saying that she means to do a lit 
more to a certain slight water-color 
sketch of Polterriv. We know why she 
ants to put some further work on that 
asty production. Yesterday the Laird 
xpressed high approval of the sketch. 
She means him to take it with him to 
Denny-mains, when she leaves for Lon 
don 
But this heavy sea: how is the artist 
getting on with her work amid _ such 
pitching and diving? Now that we are 
round the Ross, the White Dove has 
shifted her course; the wind is more on 


her beam: the main-sheet has been haul 
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ed in; and the noble ship goes ploughing 
along in splendid stvle; but how about 
vater-color drawing 

Suddenly, as the yacht gives a heavy 
lurch to leeward, an awful sound is heard 
below Queen T clambers down the 
compantol and holds on by the door 

the saloon, the others following and 
looking over her shoulders There a 
fearful scene aj ar At the head of 
the table, in the regal recess usually oc 
cupied by the carver and chief president 
of our banquets, sits Mary Avon, in mute 
and blank despair. Everything has dis 
appeared from before her A tumbler 


{ 


rolls backward and forward on thi floor. 


empty. A cdishe velled bundle of paper 
hanging on to the ed f a carpet stool. 
represents what w: an orderly 


sketch book J be } *] Saucers. 
sponges all hay fone 


cloth \nd the artist s 


Lite hop less 


and silent, staring before ‘r like a mal 


*What ever have vou been 
calls her hostess 

There is n 
despair 

It was al 

Youth eo ae 
soon as Miss 

But the Laird, 
pathy to words, 
and, holding 


rvers al 


The others 
the various 
placed for s 
leeward sid f the saloon 
automaton mm t! presidential chair 
cins to move She recovers her po 
ot speech she savs, awakine Trom 
dream, 

Is my head on 

And if it is, it is not of much use to 
rily. ‘“* What 


’ 1 : 
ever made you have those things out in 


vou,” savs her hostess, ans 


Come up on deck at once 
11] + ira + } } ] ? 
and tet Fred get luncheon ready. 


1°) 
sea like this 


The maniae only laughs. 
‘Luncheon!” she says. ‘* Luncheon 
in the middle of earthquakes!” 

But this sneer at the White Dove, be 
cause she has no swinging table. is un 
venerous Beside Ss. 1S not our Kriedric hh 
dor able to battle any pitching with his 
ingeniously bolstered couch, so that bot 
tles, glasses, plates, and what not are as 


sate as they would be in a case in the 


fn GRINS 3p 


CF 


teal 
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British Museum? A luncheon party on | terprising of dishes can not slide; t 
board the White Dove, when there is a| ble-cover plaited so as to afford receptay 
heavy Atlantic swell running, is not an | for knives and spoons; bottles and 
imposing ceremony. It would not look | blers plunged into hollows, and pro; 




















well as a colored lithograph in the illus- | Master Fred, balancing himself behind 
trated papers. The figures crouching on | these stooping figures, bottle in hand 
the low stools to leeward; the narrow | and ready to replenish any cautiously 
cushion bolstered up so that the most en- | proffered wine-glass. But it serves 














\nd Dr. Sutherland has assured us that 
heavier the sea, the more necessary 
luncheon for the weaker vessels, who 
be timid about the effect of so much 
and pitching. When we get on 


rolling 
lock again, who is afraid? It is all a 


stion as to what signal may be visible 


1¢ 


the white house of Carsaig, shining | 


there in the sunlight, among the 
ing woods, and under the soft pur 
of the hills. Behold !—behold !—the 


‘yun up to the top of the white pole! 


it a message to us, or only a summons 

to the Pioneer? For now, through the 

irl of wind and spray, we can make 

t the steamer that daily encircles Mull, 

ringing with it white loaves, and news 

ypers, and other luxuries of the main 
d 

She comes nearer and nearer; the 

throbbing of the paddles is heard among 

rush of the waves; the people crowd 

to the side of the boat to have a look at 


passing yacht; and one well-known 


ire, standing on the hurricane deck, 


ises his gilt-braided cap, for we happen 
to have on board a gentle small creature 


id you should see what a fluttering of 
ilar tokens there is all alone the 
umer’s decks, and on the paddle-boxes. 


Farewell!—farewell!—may you have a| 


mooth landing at Staffa, and a pleasant 
sail down the Sound, in the quiet of the 
fternoon ! 

The day wears on, with puffs and 
jualls coming tearing over from the 
ch cliffs of southern Mull; and still the 
allant White Dove meets and breasts 
those rolling waves, and sends the spray 
ving from her bows. We have passed 


och Buy; Garveloch and the adjacent 


slands are drawing nearer; soon we | 


hall have to bend our course northward, 
when we have got by Eilean-straid-ean. 
\nd whether it is that Mary Avon is se- 
retly comforting herself with the notion 


that she will soon see her friends in Lon 


don again, or whether it is that she is 


proud of being again promoted to the till- 
er, she has quite recovered her spirits. 
We hear our singing-bird once more, 
though it is difficult, amid the rush and 
swirl of the waters, to do more than catch 


* Sir, we would drink your health, but not even 
Friedrich d’or himself could hold a glass straight in 
this heavy sea. 
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ho is a great friend of his.* And she | 
vaves her white handkerchief, of course; | 
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| chance phrases and refrains. And then 


she is being very merry with the Laird, 
who is humorously deerying England 
and the English, and proving to her that 
it is the Seoteh migration to the south 
that is the very saving of her native 
country. 

‘The Lord Chief Justice of England, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Pres- 
ident of the Royal Academy—the heads 
and leading men everywhere—all Scotch 

all Scotch,” says he. 

‘But the weak point about the Scotch, 
sir,” says this philosopher in the Ulster, 
who is clinging on to the tiller rope, ‘is 
their modesty. They are so distrustful 
of their own merits. And they are al- 
ways running down their own country.” 

‘*Ha! ha!—ho! ho! ho!’ roars the 
Laird. ‘‘Verra good! verra good! I 
owe ye one for that. I owe ye one. 
Howard, have ye nothing to say in de- 
fense of your native country ?” 

‘*You are speaking of Scotland, sir ? 

“Ay.” 

‘That is not my native country, you 
know.” 


‘*Tt was your mother’s, then.” 


Somehow, when by some accident 
and it but rarely happened—the Laird 
mentioned Howard Smith’s mother, a 
brief silence fell on him. It lasted but 
a second or two. Presently he was say 
ing, with much cheerfulness: 

‘‘No, no, I am not one of those that 
would promote any rivalry between Scot- 
land and England. We are one country 
now. If the Seotch preserve the best 
leeterary English—the most pithy and 
characteristic forms of the language—the 
English that is talked in the south is the 
most generally received throughout the 
world. I have even gone the length 
I'm no ashamed to admit it—of hinting 
to Tom Galbraith that he should exheebit 
more in London: the influence of such 


work as his should not be confined to 
Edinburgh. And jealous as they may 
| be in the south of the Seotch school, they 


could not refuse to recognize its excel- 
lence—eh? No,. no; when Galbraith 
| likes to exheebit in London, ye'll hear a 
stir, I’m thinking. The jealousy of Eng- 
lish artists will have no effect on public 
opeenion. They may keep him out o’ 
the Academy—there’s many a good artist 
has never been within the walls—but the 
public is the judge. Iam told that when 
| his picture of Stonebyres Falls was ex- 


XS rh ee ee 


i 


| 
i 
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heebited in Edinburgh, a dealer came all 
the way from London to look at it.” 
‘‘Did he buy it?’ asked Miss Avon, 
gently 
‘Buy it!’ the Laird said, with a con- 
temptuous laugh. “There are some of 
us about Glasgow who know better than 


to let a picture like that get to London. 


[ bought it maself. Ye'll see it when ye | 


come to Denny-mains. Ye have heard 
of it, no doubt ?” 


‘N—no, I think not,” she timidly an- | 


swers. 

‘*No matter—no matter. Ye'll see it 
when ye come to Denny-mains.” 

He seemed to take it for granted that 


and up the rough path, and through 
‘attered patches of birch and fir, A 


were you startled, madam, by the appar 





tion of people who were so inconsid 
as to knock at your door in the midd] 


dinner, and whose eyes, grown 
tomed to the shadows of the yal] 
of Mull, must have looked bewild 
enough on meeting the glare of 

lamps? And what did you think « 
particular pair of eyes very soft 

gentle in their dark lustre—appeali: 


| timid, friendly eyes, that had never 


she was going to pay a visit to Denny- 


mains: had he not heard, then, of her in- 
tention of at once returning to London ? 

Lorn, the wind that had borne us down 
the Sound of Iona was now right ahead, 
and our progress was but slow. As the 
evening wore on, it was proposed that 


we should run into Loch Speliv for the 


night. There was no dissentient voice. 


The sudden change from the plunging 


seas without to the quiet waters of this 
solitary little lech was strange enough. 
And then, as we slowly beat up against 


the northerly wind to the head of the | 
loch—a beautiful, quiet, sheltered little | 


cup of a harbor among the hills—we 
found before us, or rather over us, the 


splendors of a stormy sunset among the | 


mountains above Glen More. It was a 
striking spectacle—the vast and _ silent 
gloom of the valleys below, which were 
of a cold and intense green in the shad- 
ow; then above, among the great shoul 


vleams of golden light, and long swaths | 


of purple cloud touched with scarlet 
along their edges, and mists of rain that 
came along with the wind, blotting out 
here and there those splendid colors. 


of |}mer madness. How could you—or 
Once well round into the Frith of | 


less a quiet happiness and humor jp 
them? It was at all events most kind oj 
you to tell the young lady that her 1 
tion of throwing up her holiday and si 
ting out for London was mere midsw 
one else—guess at the origin of so strang 


a wish ? 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
BEFORE BREAKFAST. 

WuHo is this who slips through the 
loon while as yet all on board are asleep 
who noiselessly ascends the companion 
way, and then finds herself alone on 
deck? And all the world around her 
asleep too, though the gold and rose of 
the new day is shining along the eastern 
heavens. There is not a sound in this si 
lent little loch: the shores and the woods 
are as still as the far peaks of the mount- 
ains, where the mists are touched here 
and there with a dusky fire. 

She is not afraid to be alone in this si 


| lent world. There is a bright and con 
ders and peaks of the hills, flashing | 


tented look on her face. Carefully and 
quietly, so as not to disturb the people 
below, she gets a couple of deck stools, 


}and puts down the large sketch-book 
| from under her arm, and opens out a cer 


| ° 
| tain leather case. 


There was an absolute silence in this | 


overshadowed bay, but for the ery of the 
startled wild fowl. There was no sign of 
any habitation, except perhaps a trace of 
pale blue smoke rising from behind a 
mass of trees. Away went the anchor 
with a short, sharp rattle; we were safe 
for the night. 

We knew, however, what that trace of 
smoke indicated behind the dark trees. 
By-and-by, as soon as the gig had got to 
the land, there was a procession along 
the solitary shore-—in the wan twilight— 


3ut do not think she 
is going to attack that blaze of color in 
the east, with the reflected glare on the 
water, and the bar of dark land between. 
She knows better.. She has a wholesome 
fear of chromo-lithographs. She turns 
rather to those great mountain masses, 
with their mysteriously moving clouds, 
and their shoulders touched here and 
there with a sombre red, and their deep 
and silent glens a cold intense green in 
shadow. There is more workable ma- 
terial. 

And after all there is no ambitious ef- 
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trouble her. It is only a rough 


after; and I got up and hit the spirit 
no of form and color for future use. | lamp.” 
s a pleasant occupation for this still, ‘Oh, it is so very kind of you!” she 
Says; fe 


yr it is really a pretty little atten 
l 


ol. beautiful morning; and perhaps she | 
ly well satisfied 


ing intently might catch snatches 


with it, for one | tion on the part of one who is not much 


civen to shifting for himself on board. 


os and airs—of a s mewhat ineo Then he dives below again and fetches 
and inappropriate character. For | her up some biscuits 
have the praises of Bonny Black “By Jove,” he Says, coming ¢loser to 


to do with sunrise in Loch Speliy the skefch, ‘‘that is very good That is 
awfully good 


the saucy Arethusa either? But all Do you mean to say you 
ne the work goes quietly and dex- | have done all that this morning 
ly on—no wild dashes and search ‘*Oh yes,” she says, modestly “Ft 
for theatrical effect, but a patient | only a sketch.’ 
saic of touches precisely reaching their “T think it uncommonly good,” he 
| She does not want to bewilder the SAYS, staring at it as if he would pierce 
1. She wants to have trustworthy | the paper. 
ds for her own use. And she seems Then there is a brief silence, during 
t with the progress she is makin which Miss Avon boldly adventures upon 
Se ee ee a er ee this amateur’s tea 


‘I beg your pardon,” he after 


Savs, 


a ee a bit—‘'it is none of my business, you 
1s the ast air 1 1to whien ne Has osama ek: wees dtl. senha aaeaieeeeal 
lered, half humming and half whis ; dies 


you are going back to London 
} “Tf IT am allowed,” 


a smile. 


she answers, with 


Where the Sh 


unnon, and Liffey, and 
‘T am sure you will disappoint your 

awfully,” says he, in quite 
manner. ‘‘I know they had 
their minds you were to 
would be 


And my uncle: he 


friends most 


n she suddenly stops her work to 


ten. Can any one be up already?! an earnest 


made up 
the whole 


noise is not repeated ; and she pro quite 


ls with her work. stay time It very 


| unfair of you. would 





disn 1 | break his heart if you were to go.” 
: 1 pale grew the checks of the Irish Bri-|  ‘*They are all very kind to me,” was 
Sate | her only answer. 
The clouds are assuming substance now: ‘*Look here,” he says, with a most 
they are no mere flat washes, but ac-| friendly anxiety. ‘“‘If—if it is only 


rately have their | about business—about pictures, I mean 


And|TI really beg your pardon for intermed- 


drawn objects that 


foreshortening like anything else. 


‘os if Miss Avon may be vaguely conscious | dling 

nd that had our young doctor been on board ‘*Oh,” said she, frankly, *‘there is no 

re she would not have been left so long } secret about it. In fact, I want every- 

Is lone, that had nothing to do with her | body to know that I am anxious to sell 
ork, The mornings on which he used | my pictures. You see, as I have got to 


to join her on deck, and chat to her while 


He | 


earn my own living, shouldn’t I begin at 
once, and find out what it is like ?” 





she painted, seemed far away: now. 


In nd she together would see Dunvegan no} ‘But look here,” he said, eagerly, ‘‘if 
he more. lit is a question of selling pictures, you 
n But who is this who most cautiously | should trust to my uncle. He is among 
ne comes up the companion, bearing in his ] a lot of men in the west of Scotland, rich 
ns hand a cup and saucer? | merchants and people of that sort, who 
S, “Miss Avon,” says he, with a bright | haven't inherited collections of pictures, 
Is, laugh, ‘here is the first cup of tea I ever | and whose hobby is to make a collection 
nd made; are you afraid to try it?” | for themselves. And they have much 
ep ‘“Oh, dear me!” said she, penitently; too good sense to buy spurious old mas- 
in ‘did I make any noise in getting my | ters, or bad examples for the sake of the 





things below y 
Well,” he says, 
you; 


‘T thought 


and I knew what you would be 





| name: they prefer good modern art, and 
I heard | 


I can tell you they are prepared to pay 
for it, And they are not 


too. fools, 





aT 


a 








' 
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mind you; they know good pictures. She answers, somewhat shortly: 
You may think my uncle is very prej “T think not. I think Dr. Suthe, 


udiced; he has his favorite artists, and | land has as good taste as any one. 
and believes in Tom Galbraith, don’t | would know that that would vex me yer, 
you know; but, I can assure you, you | much.” 


won't find many men who know more ‘‘Oh, well,” says he, with a sort o 
about a good landscape than he does; | carelessness, “every one to his liking 
and you would say so if you saw his din- | If he cares to accept so valuable a pres 
ing-room at Denny-mains.” ent, good and well.” 

‘‘T quite believe that,” said she, begin- ‘“You don’t suppose he asked me fo; 
ning to put up her materials: she had | it?” she says, rather warmly. ‘I gaye jj 
done her morning’s work. him. He would have been rude to hay 


“Well,” he says, ‘‘you trust to him;)} refused it. I was very much pleas 
there are lots of those Glasgow men | that he cared for the picture.” 


who would only be too glad to have the ‘Oh, he is a judge of art also? I a 
chance—” told he knows everything.” 

**Oh, no, no,” she eried, laughing. ‘J ‘*He was kind enough to say he liked 
am not going to coerce people into buy- | the sketch; that was enough for me.” 
ing my pictures for the sake of friend- ‘** He is very lucky; that is all I hay 
ship. I think your uncle would buy | to say.” 
every sketch I have on board the yacht; ‘*T dare say he has forgotten all about 
but I can not allow my friends to be} such a trifle. He has more important 
victimized.” things to think about.” 

‘Oh, victimized!” said he, scornfully. | ‘* Well,” said he, with a good-natured 
“They ought to be glad to have the | laugh, *‘I should not consider such a pic 
chance. And do you mean to go on giv- | ture a trifle if any one presented it to m« 


ing away your work for nothing? That | But it is always the people who get every 
sketch of the little creek we were in—op- | thing they want who value things least. 

posite Iona, don’t you know—that you} ‘*Do you think Dr. Sutherland such a 
gaye my uncle, is charming. And they | fortunate person?” says she. ‘‘ Well, h 
tell me you have given that picture of | is fortunate in having great abilities; and 


the rocks and sea-birds—where is the | he is fortunate in having chosen a profes 


place—” | sion that has already secured him great 
‘Oh, do you mean the sketch in the | honor, and that promises a splendid fu 
saloon—of Canna ?” {ture to him. But that is the result ot 


‘Yes; why, it is one of the finest land- | hard work; and he has to work hard 
scapes Lever saw. And they tell me you} now. I don’t think most men would like 
gave it to that doctor who was on board.” | to change places with him just at pres 


‘*Dr. Sutherland,” says she, hastily— | ent.” 
and there is a quick color in her face—| ‘‘He has one good friend and cham 
‘*seemed to like it as—as a sort of remi- | pion, at all events,” he says, with a plea 
niscence, you know.” | sant smile. 

‘*But he should not have accepted a **Oh,” says she, hastily and anxious 


valuable picture,” said the Youth, with | ly, “‘I am saying what I hear. My ac- 
decision. ‘‘No doubt you offered it to | quaintance with Dr. Sutherland is—is 
him when you saw he admired it. But | quite recent, I may say, though I have 
now—when he must understand that—| met himin London. I only got to know 
well, in fact, that cireumstances are alter- | something about him when he was in 
ed—he will have the good sense to give it Edinburgh, and I happened to be there 
you back again.” too.” 

‘Oh, I hope not,” she says, with her | ‘*He is coming back to the yacht,” ob 
embarrassment not diminishing. ‘*I—I | serves Mr. Smith. 
should not like that. I—I should be| ‘‘ He will be foolish to think of it,” she 
vexed.” | answers, simply. 

‘““A person of good tact and good| At this stage the yacht begins to wake 
taste,’ says this venturesome young|up. The head of Hector of Moidart, 
man, ‘‘ would make a joke of it—would | much dishevelled, appears at the forecas 
insist that you never meant it—and | tle, and that wiry mariner is rubbing his 
would prefer to buy the picture.” | eyes; but no sooner does he perceive that 
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one of the ladies is on deck than he sud- 
denly ducks down again—to get his face 

shed, and his paper collar. Then 
there is a voice heard in the saloon, 


‘Who has left my spirit-lamp burn 

Oh, good gracious!” says the Youth, 

| tumbles down the companion incon 
itly. 

Then the Laird appears, bringing up 

i: him a huge red volume entitled Mu 

‘pal London ; but no sooner does he 

| that Miss Avon is on deck than li 

ts aside that mighty compendium, and 

il have her walk up and down with 

n before breakfast. 

‘“ What!” he says, eying the cup and 
saucer, ‘Shave ye had your breakfast al 
ready Q”? 

‘Mr. Smith was so kind as to bring me 
cup of tea.” 


‘What!’ he says again—and he is eb 
viously greatly delighted. ‘‘Of his own 
making? I did not think he had as much 
cumption.” 

‘‘T beg your pardon, sir?” said she. She 
had been startled by the whistling of a cur 
ew close by, and had not heard him dis- 
tinetly. 

‘I said he was a smart lad,” said the 
Laird, unblushingly. ‘*Oh, ay, a good 
lad; ye will not find many better lads than 
Howard. Will I tell ye a secret ?” 


‘Well, sir—if you like,” said she. 


There was a mysterious but humorous 
look about the Laird, and he spoke in a 
whisper. 

‘It is not good sometimes for young 
folk to know what is in store for them. 
But I mean to give him Denny-mains. 
Whish! Not a word. 
some day.” 


Ill surprise him 


‘‘He ought to be very grateful to you, 
sir,” was the answer. 


‘“That he is—that he is,” said the Laird; | 


‘he’s an obedient lad. And I should not 
wonder if he had Denny-mains long before 
he expects it; though I must have my crust 
of bread, ye know. It would be a fine oc 
cupation for him, looking after the estate; 
and what is the use of his living in Lon- 
don, and swallowing smoke and fog? I 
can assure ye that the air at Denny-mains, 


though it’s no far from Glasgow, is as pure 


as it is in this very Loch Speliv.” 

‘*Oh, indeed, sir.” 

They had another couple of turns in 
silence. 
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‘Ye’re verra fond of sailing?” says the 
Laird. 

‘I am now,” she says. ‘But I was 
very much afraid before I came; I have 
suffered so terribly in crossing the Chan- 
nel. Somehow one never thinks of being 
ill here—with nice clean cabins, and no 
engines throbbing 

‘IT meant that ye like well enough to 
co sailing about these places ?” 

‘Oh yes,” says she. ‘When shall I 
ever have such a beautiful holiday again ?” 

The Laird laughed a little to himself. 
Then he said, with a business-like air: 

‘I have been thinking that, when my 
nephew came to Denny-mains, | would 
buy a yacht for him, that he could keep 
down the Clyde somewhere—at Gourock, 
or Kilmun, or Dunoon, maybe. It is a 
splendid ground for yachting—a splendid! 
Ye have never been through the Kyles of 
Bute ?” 

‘*Oh ves, sir; I have been through them 
in the steamer.” 

‘* Ay, but a yacht; wouldn't that be bet- 
ter? And Iam no sure I would not ad- 
vise him to have a steam-yacht—ye are so 
much more independent of wind and tide; 
and I’m thinking ye could get a verra good 
little steam-yacht for £3000.” 

** Oh, indeed.” 

‘A great deal depends on the steward 
he continues, seriously. 


‘A cwood steward 
that does not touch drink, is jist worth any 
thing. If I could get a first-class man, I 
would not mind giving him two pounds a 
week, with his clothes and his keep, while 
the yacht was being used; and I would 
not let him away in the winter—no, no. 
Ye could employ him at Denny-mains as 
a butler-creature, or something like that.” 

She did not notice the peculiarity of the 
little pronoun: if she had, how could she 
have imagined that the Laird was really 
addressing himself to her? 

‘*T have none but weemen-servants in 
doors at Denny-mains,” he continued, 
‘*but when Howard comes I would prefer 
him to keep the house like other people, 
and I will not stint himastomeans. Have 
I told ye what Welliam Dunbaur says— 


‘Be merry, man, and tak’ not sair in mind—’” 


‘“Oh yes, 1 remember.” 

‘‘There’s fine common-sense in that. 
And do not you believe the people who 
tell ye that the Scotch are a dour people, 
steeped in Calvinism, and niggardly, and 

| grasping at the last farthing 
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‘T have found them exceedingly kind 
to me, and warm he arted and fvenerous a | 


says she; but he interrupted her suddenly: 


‘Tll tell ve what [ll do,” said he, with 


decision. ‘‘When I buy that yacht, Pl 
get Tom Galbraith to paint every panel 
in the saloon—no matter what it costs.” 
‘Your nephew will be very proud of | 
,” she said. | ay 


it 


‘And I would expect to take a trip in 
her myself occasionally,” he added, in a 
facetious manner. ‘‘I would expect to 
be invited—” 


ly, sir, you can not expect your 4 


‘Sure 
nephew to be so ungrateful 

** Oh,” he said, ** I only expect reasona 
ble things. Young people are young peo 
ple; they can not like to be always ham 
pered by grumbling old fogies. No, no; 
if I present any one wi’ a yacht, I do not 
look on myself asa piece of its furniture.” 

The Laird seemed greatly delighted. 
His ste p on the deck was firmer. In the 


pauses of the conversation she heard some 
thing about 


“tantara! Sing tantaraé!”’ 


‘Will ve take your maid with ye ?” he 
asked of her, abruptly. 

The girl looked up with a bewildered 

air—perhaps with a trifle of alarm in her 


i i 


| Loch, off Kilmun, ina serew-yacht. 











‘Sing tantara! sing tantara! 
....The Highland army rues 
That e’er they came to Cromdale ! i 
And her maid—if she will not be able + 
afford a maid, who will ?—French, if s 
likes! Blue and silver—blue and sj ] 
that’s it!” 
And then the Laird, still hummine 
lugubrious battle-song, comes down int 


the saloon. 


‘*Good-morning, ma'am, good -mory 


ing! Breakfast ready? Tm just ra ¥ 
}enous. That wild lassie has walked al 


me up and down until I am like to faint 
A beautiful morning again—splendid! 
splendid! And do ye know where y | 


| will be this day next year ?” 


ee 


I am sure I don’t,” says his hostess 
busy with the breakfast things. 

‘*T will tell ye. Anchored in the Hol 
I 
my words now: this very day next year! 


CHAPTER XXV. 
A PROTECTOR. 

“OH, ay,” says John of Skye, quit 
proudly ,as we go on deck after breakfast, 
‘* there will be no more o’ the dead calms. 
We will give Mr. Sutherland a good breeze 


| or two when he comes back to the yat.” 


‘Ha! ha!” said he, laughing, ‘IT forgot. | It is all Mr. Sutherland and Mr. Suther 


Ye have not been invited yet. No more 


land now !—everything is to be done be 


have I. But—if the yacht were ready— | cause Mr. Sutherland is coming. Each 


Ke é 
and—and if ye were going—yve would take | 


your maid, no doubt, for comfort’s sake ?” 


The girl looked re-assured. She said, 


‘Well, sir, I don’t suppose I shall ever 
go yachting again, after I leave the White 
Dove. And if I were, I don’t suppose I 
should be able to afford to have a maid 
with me, unless the dealers in London 
should suddenly begin to pay me a good 
deal more than they have done hitherto.” 

At this point she was summoned below 
by her hostess calling. The Laird was 
left alone on deck. He continued to pace 
up and down, muttering to himself, with 
a pro id look on his faee. 

‘* A landscape in every panel, as 'm a 
living man!... Tom ‘Il do it well, when J 
tell him who it’s for... The leddies’ cabin 


blue and silver—cool in the summer—the 
] 


sky-light pented—she’ll no be saying that 


the Scotch are wanting in taste when she 
sees that cabin! 


belaying-pin is polished so that one might 
see to shave in it; Hector of Moidart has 
spent about two hours in scraping and 
rubbing the brass and copper of the galley 
stove-pipe; and Captain John, with many 
grins and apologies, has got Miss Avon to 
| sew up a rent that has begun to appear in 
the redensign. All that he wants now is 
to have the yacht beached for a couple of 


days, to have the long slender sea-grass 
scraped from her hull: then Mr. Suthei 
land will see how the White Dove will 
sail! 

‘*T should imagine,” says the Youth, i 
an under-tone, to his hostess, as we ar 
working out the narrow entrance to Loch 
Speliv, ‘‘that your doctor-friend must have 

| given those men a liberal pourboire when 
he left.” 

‘*Oh, I am sure not,” said she, quick 


ly, as if that was a serious imputation 
| cere ‘ ‘ 99 

Phat is very unlikely. 
‘‘They seem very anxious to have ev 


Calica sx 














ing put right against his coming,” 
savs. ‘At all events, your captain 
ns to think that every good breeze he 
is merely thrown away on us.” 

Dr. Sutherland and he,” she says 
hing,‘ were very good friends. And 
Angus had very bad luek when he 
on board: the glass wouldn't fall 
[ have promised to bottle up the equi 
us for him—he will have plenty of 


ls before we have done with him. 


\ must stay too, vou know, Mr. Smith, 
see how the White Dove rides outa 

He regarded her with some suspicion 

He was beginning to know that this lady’ 


h, despite the great gentleness and 


nee of her eves, sometimes conceal 
] ] 


i Was SI 


| curious meanings. An 1e NOW 


ly giving him a kind and generous 
tation to go yachting with us for an 
*month:; or was she, with a cruel sar 
casm, referring to the probability of his 
ng to remain a prisoner for that time, 
order to please his uncle ? 
r, the conversation had to be 
dropped, for at this moment the Laird and 


Howey 
rloweve 


; protégée made their appearance; and 
uurse a deck chair had to be brought 
and a footstool, and a sun-shade 
book. But what were these atten- 

s, on the part of her elderly slave, 
vared with the fact that a young man, 
ry sumably enjoying a sound and heaithy 


ep, should have unselfishly got up at 


i unholy hour of the morning, and 
ould have risked blowing up the yacht 


h spirits of wine in order to get her a 


cup ot tea ¢ 


It was a fine sailing day. tunning 
| re a light top-sail breeze from the 
theast, the White Dove was making 


Lynn of Morven, and bringing us 
more and more within view of the splen 
did cirele of mountains, from Ben-Cru 
achan in the east to Ben-Nevis in the 
north, from Ben-Nevis down to the sue 
cessive waves of the Morven hills. And 

‘knew why, among all the sun-lit yel 
lows and greens—faint as they were in 
the distance—there were here and there 
on slope and shoulder stains of a beauti 
rose-purple that were a new feature in 
the landseape. 
into bloom—the knee-deep, honey-scented 


heather, the haunt of the snipe, and the 


muir-coeck, and the mountain hare. And 
' 


if there was to be for us this year no toil 
ing over the high slopes and crags—look 
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The heather was coming 
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ing down from time to time on a spacious 
world of sun-lit sea and island—we were 
not averse from receiving friendly and 
substantial messages from those altitudes. 
In a day or two now the first crack of the 
breech-loader would startle the silence of 
the morning air And Master Fred's 
larder was sorely in want of variety 

Northward, and still northward, th 
light breeze tempering the scorching sun 
light that glares on the sails and the deck. 
Each long ripple of the running blue sea 
ashes in diamonds: and when we look 
to the south, those silver lines converge 
and converge, until at the horizon they 
become a solid blaze of light unendurable 
to the eye. But it is to the north we turn 

to the Jand of Appin, and Kingairloch, 
and Lochaber: blow, light wind, and car 
ry us onward, gentle tide; we have an 
appointm nt to keep within shadow of the 
mountains that wuard Glencoe 

The Laird has discovered that these two 
were up early this morning: he becomes 
facetious. 

‘*Not sleepy yet, Miss Mary ?” he says. 

‘Oh no, not at all,” she says, looking 
up from her book. 

‘It’s the early bird that catches the 
first sketch. Fine and healthy is that 
early rising, Howa 








rd. I'm thinking ye 
did not sleep sound last night: what for 
were ye up before anybody was stirring ?” 
But the Laird does not give him time 
Something has tickled the 
faney of this profound humorist. 
‘Kee! kee!” he laughs, and he rubs 


his hands. **T mind a good one I heard 
h) 


to answer. 


‘aith when he and I were 


at the Bridge of Allan: room to room, 


from Tom ( Fall 


and Tom did snore that night. 
‘What,’ said I to him in the morning, 


ve know 


‘had ye nightmare, or delirium tremens, 
' that ve made such a noise in the night ? 
‘Did I snore? said he—I’m thinking 
somebody else must have complained be 
fore. ‘Snore! said 1; ‘twenty grampuses 
And Tom—he burst 
out a-laughing. ‘I’m very glad,’ says he 
‘Tf I snored, I must have had a sound 
sleep! \ sound sleep d'ye see ? Very 
sharp—very smart—eh ?’—and the Laird 
laughed and chuckled over that porten 


tous joke. 


was nothing to it 


‘**Oh, uncle! uncle! uncle!” his nephew 
eried. ** You used never todo such things. 


You must quit the society of those artists, if 


they have such a corrupting influence on 


you.” 
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‘T tell ve,” he says, with a sudden seri 
ousness, ‘I would just like to show Tom 
Galbraith that picture o’ Canna that’s be- 
low. No; I would not ask him to alter a 
thing. Very good—very good it is. And 

and—I think—I will admit it—for a 
plain man likes the truth to be told—there 
is just a bit jealousy among them against 
any English person that tries to paint 
Scotch scenery. No, no, Miss Mary 


don’t you be afraid. Ye can hold your | 


own. If I had that picture, now-—if it be- 
longed to me—and if Tom was stopping 


wi’ me at Denny-mains, I would not allow | 


him to alter it—not if he offered to spend 
a week's work on it.” 
After that—what? The Laird could 


say no more. 


Alas! alas! our wish to take a new | 


route northward was all very well; but 
we had got under the lee of Lismore, and 
slowly and slowly the wind died away, 
until even the sea was as smooth as the 
surface of amirror. It was but little com 
pensation that we could lean over the side 
of the yacht and watch the thousands of 
‘*sea-blubbers” far down in the water, in 
all their hues of blue and purple and pale 
pink. The heat of the sun was blistering, 
scorching with a sharp pain any nose or 


cheek that was inadvertently turned to- | 


ward it. As for the Laird, he could not 
stand this oven-like business any longer; 
he declared the saloon was ever so much 
cooler than the deck; and went down be- 


low, and lay at length on one of the long | 


blue cushions. 


‘“Why, John,” says Queen T-—, ‘‘ you | 


are bringing on those dead calms again. 
W hat will Dr. Sutherland say to you ?” 

But John of Skye has his eye on the 
distant shore. 

‘*Oh no, mem,” he says, with a crafty 
smile, ‘‘ there will not be a dead calm very 
long.” 

And there, in at the shore, we see a 
dark line on the water; and it spreads and 


spreads; the air becomes gratefully cool | 


to the face before the breeze perceptibly 
fills the sails; then there is a cheerful 
swinging over of the boom and a flutter- 
ing of the as yet unreleased head-sails. A 


welcome breeze, surely, from the far hills | 


of Kingairloch. We thank you, you beau- 
tiful Kingairloch, with your deep glens 
and your rose-purple shoulders of hills: 
long may you continue to send fresh 


westerly winds to the parched and passing 


voyager! 


| We catch a distant glimpse of the whit 
| houses of Port Appin; we bid adieu to ¢] 
| musically named Hilean-na-Shuna: fa» 
ahead of us is the small white lieht-hous 
at the mouth of the narrows of Corrs 
But there is to be no run up to Fort Wij] 
iam for us to-night; the tide will tur 
soon; we can not get through the Corps 
narrows. And so there is a talk of Balla 
hulish; and Captain John is trying hard 
to get Miss Avon to pronounce this Bal 
chaolish. It is not fair of Sandy fro 
Islay—who thinks he is hidden by thy 
foresail—to grin to himself at these inno 
cent efforts. 
Grander and grander grow those rai 
parts of mountains ahead of us—witl 
| their wine-colored stains of heather on 
the soft and velvety yellow-green. T 
wind from the Kingairloch shores. sti! 
carries us on; and Inversanda swells th 
breeze; soon we shall be running into 
that wide channel that leads up to the 
beautiful Loch Leven. The Laird re-ap 
pears on deck. He is quite enchanted 
with the scene around him. He says i 
an artist had placed that black cloud be 
hind the great bulk of Ben-Nevis, it could 
not have been more artistically arranged 
| He declares that this entrance to Loch 
Leven is one of the most beautiful places 
| he has ever seen. He ealls attention to 
the soft green foliage of the steep hills, 
and to that mighty peak of granite, right 
in the middle of the landscape, that w 
discover to be called the Pap of Glencoe. 
| And here, in the mellow light of the aft 
ernoon, is the steamer coming down from 
the north: is it to be a race between us for 
| the Bal-a-chaolish quay ? 
| Itisan unfair race. We have to yield 
| to brute strength and steam-kettles. 


a 


“Four to one Argyll came on,” 


as the dirge of Eric says. But we bear no 
malice. We salute our enemy as he goes 
roaring and throbbing by; and there is 
many a return signal waved to us from 
the paddle-boxes. 

‘*Mr. Sutherland iss no there, mem, | 
think,” says Captain John, who has been 
scanning those groups of people with his 
keen eyes: 

‘*T should think not: he said he was 
coming to-morrow,” is the answer. 

“Will he be coming down by the 
Chevalier in the morning, or by the 
Mountaineer at night?” is the further 
question. 
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[ don’t know.” 


We will be ashore for him in: the | 


ming, Whatever,” says John of Skye, 

cheerfully; and you would have thought 
is his guest, and not ours, who was 
eoming on board. 

[The roaring out of the anchor chain 
vas almost immediately followed by 
Master Fred’s bell. Mary Avon was si 

t and distraite at dinner; but nothing 
more was said of her return to London. 
It was understood that when Angus 
suthe rland came on board we should LO 
hack to Castle Osprey, and have a couple 
of davs on shore, to let the White Dove 

t rid of her parasitic sea-weed. 

Then, after dinner, a fishing excursion; 

this was in a new loch, and we were 
it that most 


of us were watching, from this cup of 


not very successful. Or was 
er surrounded by the circle of great 
suntains, the strange movings of the 
clouds in the gloomy and stormy twi 
cht, long after the sun had sunk ? 

‘It is not a very sheltered place,” re 
marked the Laird, ‘‘if a squall were to 
come down from the hills.” 

But by-and-by something appeared that 

nt an air of stillness and peace to this 
sombre scene around us. Over one of 
those eastern mountains a faint, smoky, 
suffused yellow light began to show; 
the outline of the mountain—ser 
rated with trees 


thet 


-crew dark; then the 
edge of the moon appeared over the black 
and by-and-by the world 
was filled with this new, pale light, 
though the shadows on the hills were 
deeper than ever. We did not hurry on 


line of trees; 


our way back to the yacht. It was a} 


magical night—the black overhanging 
hills, the white clouds crossing the blue 
vaults of the heavens, the wan light on 
the sea. What need for John of Skye 
to put up that golden lamp at the bow? 
But it guided us on our way back—under 
the dusky shadows of the hills. 

Then below, in the orange-lit cabin, 
with eards and dominoes and chess about, 
a curious thing overhead happens to catch 
Through 
the sky-light, with this yellow glare, we 
ought not to see anything; but there, 
shining in the night, is a long bar of pale 
phosphorescent green light. What can 
this be? Why green? And it is Mary 
Avon who first suggests what this strange 
ly luminous thing must be—the boom, wet 
with the dew, shining in the moonlight. 


the eye of one of the gamblers. 


‘*Come,” says the Laird to her, ‘‘ put a 
shawl round ye, and we will 


go up for 
another look round 

And so, after a bit, they went on deck, 
these two, leaving the others to their 
And the Laird was as careful 
about the wrapping up of this girl as if 


bezique. 


| she had been a child of five years of age; 
and when they went out on to the white 


| 


deck, he would give her his arm that she 
should not trip over any stray rope; and 
they were such intimate friends now that 
he did not feel called upon to talk to her 
But by-and-by the heart of the Laird 


was lifted up within him because of the 


wonderful beauty and silence of this 
moonlight night. 

‘It is a great peety,” said he, ‘that 
you in the south are not brought up as 
children to be familiar with the Seotch 
version of the Psalms of David. li isa 
fountain-head of poetry that ye can draw 
from all your life long; and is there any 
poetry in the world can beat it? And 
many a time I think that David had a 
great love for mountains, and that he 
must have looked at the hills around 
Jerusalem, and seen them on many a 
night like this. Ye can not tell, lassie, 
what stirs in the heart of a Scotchman or 
Scotchwoman when they repeat the 121st 
Psalm: 

‘I to the hills will lift mine eyes, 
From whence doth come mine aid; 
My safety cometh from the Lord 
Who heaven and earth hath n 
Thy foot he'll not let slide, nor will 
He slumber that thee keeps 
Behold, He that keeps Israel 


He slumbers not nor sleeps.’ 


Ask your friend Dr. Sutherland 
whether he 


ask him 
has found anything among 
his philosophy, and science, and the new 
fangled leeterature of the day, that comes 
so near to his heart as a verse of the old 
Psalms that he learnt as a boy. I have 
heard of Scotch soldiers in distant coun 
tries just bursting out erying when they 
heard by chance a bit repeated o’ the 
Psalms of David. And the strength and 
reliance of them: what grander source 
of consolation can ye have? ‘As the 
mountains are round about Jerusalem, so 
the Lord is round about His people from 
What are the 
trials of the hour to them that believe 
and know and hope? 


henceforth even forever.’ 


They have a sure 
faith; the captivity is not forever. Do 
ye remember the beginning of the 126th 


© 
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Psalm—it reminds me most of all of the 


Scotch phrase, 


‘When the Lord turned again the cap 
tivity of Zion, we were like them that 
dream. Then was our mouth filled with 
laughter, and our tongue with singing: 
then said they among the heathen, The 
Lord hath done great things for them. 





he Lord hath done great things for us: 
whereof we are glad. Turn again our 
captivity, O Lord, as the streams in the 
south.’” 

The Laird was silent for a minute or 
two; there was nothing but the pacing 
up and down the moon-lit deck. 

And you have your troubles too, my 
lass,” said he at length. ‘*‘Oh, I know, 
though ye put so brave a face on it. But 
you need not be afraid—you need not be | 
afraid. Keep up your heart. I am an 
old man now; I may have but few years 
to reckon on; but while I live ye will 
not want a friend.... Ye will not want 
a friend....If I forget, or refuse what I 
promise ye this night, may God do so 
and more unto me!” 

But the good-hearted Laird will not 
have her go to sleep with this solemnity 
weighing on her mind. 

‘*Come, come,” he says, cheerfully, 
‘we will go below now; and you will 


sing me a song—the Queen's Maries, if y 
like—though I doubt but that they were 


a lot o’ wild hizzies.” 


MISS BEULAH’S BONNET. 
j DON’T want to be too fine, ye know, 
Mary Jane; somethin’ tasty and 
cind of suitable. It’s an old bunnit; but 


' 


my! them Leghorns ‘Il last a generation 


if you favor em: that was mother’s wed- 
din’ bunnit.” 

‘You don’t say so! Well, it has kept 
remarkable well; but a good Leghorn will 
last, that’s a fact, though they get real 


brittle after a spell; and you'll have to be 
awful careful of this, Miss Beulah; it’s 
brittle now, I see.” 

Yes, I « <pect it is, but it ‘ll carry me 
through this summer, I guess. But | 
want you to make it real tasty, Mary Jane, 
for my niece Miss Smith, she that was 
‘Liza Barber, is coming to stay awhile to 
our house this summer, and she lives in | 
the city, you know.” 


‘Liza Barber! do tell! Why, I haven't | 


| mented on, investigated, and reprobated 


seen her sence she was knee-high to a }) 
toad, as you may say. He ain't livin’ ; 
he 2?” a 

‘No; he died two years ago, leavin’ je) 
with three children. Sarah is a o 
girl; and then there’s Jack, he’s ejo 
and Janey, she’s three. There was f 
died between Jack and Sarah. J 
she’s full eighteen.” 

‘*Mercy to me! time flies, don’t 


But about the bunnit: what should , 


say to this lavender ribbin ?” 

‘Ain't I kind of dark for lavender? ] 
had an idee to have brown, or mabbe d irk 
green.” 


‘Land! for spring ? Why, that 


| therightthing. This lavender is real h; 


some, and I'll set it off with a little b] 
lace, and put a bow on’t in the front; it 
be real dressy and seemly for you.” 
“Well, you can try it, Mary Jane; 
I give you fair warnin’, if I think it’s to 
dressy, you'll have to take it all off.” 
‘Tm willin’,” laughed Miss Mary Jan 
Beers, a good old soul, and a contempora 
ry. of her customer, Miss Beulah Larkin 
who was an old maid living in Dorset 0; 


0 


a small amount of money carefully in 
vested, and owning the great red hous 
which her grandfather had built for 
large family on one corner of his farm 
Farm and family were both gone no 

save and except Miss Beulah and her 
niece; but the old lady and a little maid 
she had taken to bring up dwelt in one 


|}end of the wide house, and contrived to 


draw more than half their subsistence 
from the garden and orchard attached to 
it. Here they spun out an innocent ex 
i 





nee, whose chief dissipations were 
evening meetings, sewing societies, fune 
als, and the regular Sunday services, to 
which all the village faithfully repaired, 


and any absence from which was com 


¢ 


if without good excuse, in the most wm 
sparing manner. Miss Beulah Larkin 
was tall, gaunt, hard-featured, and good 
Everybody respected her, some feared, and 
a few loved her; but she was not that sort 
of soul which thirsts to be loved; her 
whole desire and design was to do her 
duty and be respectable. Into this latter 
clause came the matter of a bonnet, over 
which she had held such anxious dis 


/course. If she had any feminine vanity 


and she was a woman—it took this vir 
tuous aspect of a desire to be ‘‘ respecti 


like the lave,” for decency of dress as well 











This 





spring she had re 


demeanor. 


ed a letter from her niece, the 


W idow 


a1 : = >» ot ] , 
Irs. Smith, asking if she could come 


. 

to V t her; and set 
Miss Beulah 

1 Nanny Starks, be 


to eep and garnish 


baek a pleased 
her little hand 
stirred themselves 
the house 


ind spotless from its recent annual 


Windows were opened, beds 
} 


tto sun, blankets aired, spreads un 


1 t al » 5S} 
ld chest 3, 


taken from t 


1 sheets ie ol 
r-clisused dimity curtains washed, 
dd and tacked up against the small 
s, and tied back w 


ribbon, exhumed from 


ith seraps of 
hidden 


1 4 a 1] 7 P a } 
es, that might weil Have trimmed 
Leghorn bonnet in its first youth. 
MT iF Ceitty. sare 

i} Kliza Smith was 


y £ 1 
oman OFT resource, 


ively of affection, or of fami 


Her daughter Sai 





‘ful girl, with ¢ 





] } 
VrOWS avove a 


red lips, and a clear pate 


intended by her mother 
h 


be en 
i ue season, and 


in ¢ 
he phrase goes; but 
red Wilson, tele 
in Dartford, had set all 


certain 


h operator 


= t 
it ifty mother’s plans at defianee, and 
n head over he els in love, re cardless 


\Lrs. Smith or anybody else. Sarah’s 
not black 
chin firm and cleft with a dimple 


Fred Wil 


were and straigh or 


» jor 





in she meant to marry 
' ae ae 
U son aS soon aS Was convenient; and JMrs. 
[ h, having unusual common-sense, as 
to ell as previous experience of Sarah's ca- 
pacity of resistance, ceased to oppose that 
! oung lady’s resolute intention. Master 
! Vilson had already gone West, to a more | 
0 lucrative situation than Dartford afford 
l, and Sarah was only waiting to get 
dy as to her outfit, and amass enoug 
I : ioney for the cost of travelling, to follow 
: ] 17 4 ¢ 
lm, simece e was unhaopie to 1 inh io 
r, both from lack of money and time. 
( this condition of things it occurred to 





irs. Smith that it 
‘money if 
er th Aunt Beulah, and so be 


would save a good deal 


she could spend the summer 


er pense of board and lodging for her fam 
Accordingly, she looked about for 

tenant for her little house; and finding 

5 one ready to come in sooner than she had 


\ anticipated, she answered Aunt Beulah’s 


ndly letter of invitation with an im 


if mediate acceptance, and followed her own 
I] epistle at once, arriving just as the last 





MISS BEULAH’S BONNET. 


spared the 


| he rself—and 


towel had been hune on the v: 
stands, Ll whil 


and 
, 
sweet home-ma 


ead was hot 
oven; and, alas for Miss Beulah! be 


, , 11 - f 
Leghorn bonnet had come home from 





+f > t 
Miss Beers’s front p: r,in which she ea1 
sare : ; 
ried on her flourish millinery bu LESS. 
Miss Larkin was unfeignedly glad to 
" mB ] } 


Eliza again, th uch oTew a 


little dim, perceiving how time had trans 
formed the fresh, gay girl s remember 
ed into this sad and sallow woman: but 
she said nothing of tl changes, and 
civing the rest an equal welcome, estab 


, CO y] ch uw 
to the hot 


city home. 


lished them in the clea 
I hat we 


ers Tf 


rooms, smal 





Jack was 


of his age, and 


ture h id fi 





‘amed n 
for mischief; wh 
sant, handy young gi 
ing Oppose l hi r, and Ja 


poppe 


t, Who a 
inst h r 


) 
LOW 


1 


hourly. J was a‘l 
Beulah could hardly 
so controvert all the 





He h 


f distracti 


of her neat house. 
to the brink « 
their nests till eggs were searcs 

things never f 
that old barn, where the h« 
and done their duty, till that ; 
consigned them to the stew-pan, for years 


He 


made the cat’s life a bur 


state ol 


and years. 


den to her in a hundred way , and pi F 
Nanny Starks had never any rest or 
peace till her tormentor was safe in d. 


Mrs. Smith began to fear her visit w ld 
be prematurely shortened on Jack’s a 
count, and Sarah, who had wisely con 
fided her love affair to A t Beulah, and 

irred t t hardened | l to 1tS core 
by he r path tic tal of } ve rty and Sep- 
aration, began to dread the failure of her 


hopes also, for her aunt had 


hinted that she 
ward tha 


+ 


would 


t travelling 


money which was 

now rl’s great object in life, sinee 

had almost fin- 

ished her bridal outfit. As for 
- : 


\ ing she 


by diligent se 


she was already, in spite of her naughti- 
, 


il 2 
ness, mistress of Aunt Beulah’s very soul: 
round, fat, rosy, bewitching, as a child 
and only a child, can be, the poor spin 


ster’s repressed affection, her denied ma 
ternity, her of 


protecting instinct, all 


love beauty—a secret to 


} 


ner 








ee nellies 


arenes 
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blossomed for this baby, who stormed or | er’s. ‘*’Tis a mite too far to the left, Aun; 
smiled at her according to the ecaprice of | Beulah; but I guess I can fix it.” 

the hour, but was equally lovely in the ‘* You let her take it,” said Mrs. Smit} 
old lady’s eyes whether she smiled or| ‘‘She’s a real good hand at milline) 
stormed. If Janey said, ‘‘Tum !” in her | she made her own hat, and Janey’s too 
imperative way, Miss Beulah came, wheth- | I should hate to have her put her hand 
er her hands were in the wash-tub or the | to that bunnit if she wa’n’t. for it’s req 
bread-tray. Janey ran riot over her most | pretty—’specially for a place like Dorse+ 
cherished customs, and while she did not | to get up.” 

hesitate to scold or even slap Jack harsh- ‘* Lay it off on the table, Aunt Beulah 
| I'm going up stairs to make my bed, and 
always ready for Janey’s worst sins, and | [ll fetch my work-basket down, and 
a kiss instead of a blow for her wildest | that bow straight in a jiffy.” 

exploits of mischief. Jack hated the old ‘* Well, I must go up too,” said Mrs. 
aunty as much as he feared her tongue | Smith, and followed Sarah out of t 
and hand, and this only made matters | room; but Miss Beulah, though duty cal] 
worse, for he felt a certain right to tor- | ed her too, in the imperative shape of a 
ment her that would not have been con- | batch of bread waiting to be moulded up. 
sidered a right had he felt instead any 
shame for abusing her kindness; but a 





y for his derelictions, she had an excuse 


1 


lingered a little longer, poising the bonnet 
on her hand, holding it off to get a distant 
soft answer from her never turned away | view, turning it from side to side, and, in 
his wrath, or this tale of woe about her 
bonnet had never been told. 


m 


There had been long delay concerning 


short, behaving exactly as younger and 
prettier women do over a new hat, even 
when it is a miracle of art from Paris, 
that article; the bleacher had been slow, | instead of a revamped Leghorn from 
and the presser impracticable; it had been | country shop. 
sent back once to be reshaped, and then She laid it down, with a long breath of 
the lavender ribbon had proved of scant | content, for taste and economy had done 
measure, and had to be matched; but at | their best for her; and then she too left 
last, one hot day in May, Nanny brought | the room, never perceiving that Jack and 
the queer old bandbox home from Miss | Janey had been all the time deeply en 
Beers’s, and Aunt Beulah held up her | gaged under the great old-fashioned break 
head-gear to be commented on. It was | fast table, silently ripping up a new doll 
really a very good-looking bonnet; the |to see what was inside it—silently, be- 
firm satin ribbon was a pleasant tint, and | cause they had an inward consciousness 
contrasted well with the pale color of the | that it was mischief they were about, and 
Leghorn, and.a judicious use of black lace | Jack, at least, did not want to be inter- 
gave it an air of sobriety and elegance | rupted till he was through. But he had 
combined, which pleased Miss Beulah’s | not been too busy to hear and understand 
eye, and even moved Mrs. Smith to ex-| that Aunt Beulah was pleased, and still 
press approbation. smarting from the switch with which she 
‘Well, ['m free to own it suits me,” | had whipped his shoulders that very morn- 
said the old lady, eying the glass with | ing for putting the cat into the cistern, he 
saw an opportunity for revenge before his 
aworm. ‘It’s neat, and it’s beeomin’, as | eyes: he would hide this precious bonnet 
fur as a bunnit can be said to be becomin’ | so Aunt Beulah could never find it again. 
to an old woman—though I ain’t really to | How to do this and not be found out was 
eall old: Mary Jane Beers is older than | a problem to be considered; but mischief 
me, and she ain’t but seventy-three—jest | is quick-witted. There stood in the win- 
as spry as a lark, too. Yes; I like the| dow a large rocking-chair, well stuffed 
bunnit ; but it doos—sort of—seem—as | under its chintz cover, and holding a 
though that there bow wa’n’t really in| plump soft feather cushion so big it fairly 
the middle of it. What do you think, | overflowéd the seat. Under this cushion 
*Lizy ?” he was sure nobody would think of look- 
‘*T don’t see but what it’s straight, Aunt | ing; and to save himself from conse- 
Beulah.” quences, he resolved to make Janey a 


ad 


her head a little on one side, asa bird eyes 


‘**Tain’t,” said the spinster, firmly. | cat’s-paw; so he led her up to the table, 
‘*Sary, you look at it.” made her lift the precious hat and deposit 


Sarah's eye was truer than her moth- | it under the cushion, which he raised for 


‘ 














} 
Le] 


Ul 





irpose; then carefully dropping the 
he tugged Janey, unwilling, but 





d and silent, out into the vard, and 
‘mpressing on her infant mind with wild 
rreats of bears and guns that she must 
y tell where the bonnet was, he con 
d to interest her in a new play so in 
ly that the bonnet went utterly into 
yion, as far as she was concerned : and 
they were ealled in to dinner, and 
had taken her daily hap, Janey had 
ye as innocent of mischief in her own 
nory as the dolly who lay all disem 
i and forlorn under the table. 
When Sarah came down and did not 
| the bonnet, she concluded Aunt Beu 
i had put it away in her own room, for 
. sacrilegious tly or heedless speck of 
ist might do it harm; so she took up a 
of lace she was knitting, and went out 
to the porch, glad to get into a cool 
ice, the day was so warm. 
\nd when the bread was moulded up, 
Aunt Beulah came back, and not seeing 
ery bonnet, supposed Sarah had taken it 
stairs to change the bow. She was not 
impatient woman, and the matter was 
pressing, SO she said nothing about 
the bonnet at dinner, but hurried over 
it meal in order to finish her baking. 
Mrs. Smith had not come down again, for 
norning’ headache had so inert ased upon 
»she had lain down, so that no one dis 


turbed the rocking-chair in which that 
onnet lay hid till Mrs. Blake, the minis 
rs wife, came in to make a eall about 
ur o'clock. 
nd the walk had tired her. Aunt Beu 
lah s hospitable instincts were roused by 


She was a stout woman, 


iat red, weary face. 
‘You're dreadful warm, ain’t you, Miss 
ke ?” ‘Tt’'s an amazin’ warm 


Blake 2” said she. 
day for this time of year, and it’s consid 
erble more’n a hen-hop from your house 
Lay your bunnit off, do, and 

I'll tell Nanny 
to fetch some shrub and water: our ras’ 


p here. 


down in the rocker. 


berry shrub is good, if I do Say it, and it’s | 


kep’ over as good as new.” 

So Mrs. Blake removed her bonnet, and 
sank down on that inviting cushion with 
ignorant of the momentous consequences. 
Her call was somewhat protracted. Had 
there been any pins in that flattened Leg 
horn beneath her, she might have short- 
ened her stay; but Miss Mary Jane Beers 


every lavender bow was sewed on with 





all her weight, glad enough to rest, and | 


was conscientiously opposed to pins, and | 
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silk to match, and scrupulous care. Aft 
er the whole village news had been dis 
cussed, the state of r ligion lamented, and 
the short-comings of certain sisters who 
failed in attending prayer-meetings talked ¢ 
over—with the charitable admission, to be 
sure, that one had a young baby, and an 

Mrs. Blake rose 

] 


to go, tied on her bonnet, and said good 


other a sprained ankle 


by all round, quite as ignorant as her 


hosts of the remediless ruin she had done. 
It was tea-time now, and as 


about the table, 


they sat 
‘T guess [1] fix 


your bonnet after tea, aunty; ‘twon’'t take 








Sarah said 


but a minute, and I'd rather do it while I 
recollect just where that bow goes.” 

°* Why, I thought you had fixed it 
returned Miss Beulah 

“Well, I came right back to, but it 
wan't here 


I thought you ad took it into 
your bedroom. ; 

‘T hain’t touched it sence it lay ri 
here on the table.” 

l 

laid it by. 

But Mrs. Smith had not been down 
stairs since she left Aunt Beulah with the 
bonnet in her hands; and now the old 
lady turned on Jack: ‘* Have you ben and 
carried off my bunnit, you little besom ?” 

‘I hain’t touched your old bonnet,” 


retorte¢ 


1 Jack, with grand scorn 
‘I don’t believe he has,” said Sarah; 
‘for when I come down stairs and found 
it wa’n't here, I went out and set on the 
bench to the front door, and I heard him 
and Janey away off the other side of the 
yard playin’, and you know they wan't 
in here when the bonnet come.” 

‘* Well, of course Janey | 


if Jack hasn't; and if she had, the blessed 


n't seen it, 
child wouldn't have touched old aunty’s 
bunnit for a dollar 
lamb?” and Aunt Beulah stroked the 
bright curls of her darling, who looked 
up into her face and laughed, while Jack 
crinned broadly between his bites of 


1] ] 
WOUIG Sie, 


pre cious 


bread and butter, master of the situation, 
‘And N 


Nanny 
hain’t seen it, 1 know,’ went on Aunt 


and full of sweet revenge. 
Beulah, ‘*‘for she was along of me the 
whole enduring time; she set right to 
a parin’ them Roxbury russets the min 
nit she fetched home the bunnit, and | 
kep’ her on the tight jump ever sence, 
because it’s bakin’-day, and there was a 
But I'll ask her; *tain’t lost 
breath to ask, my mother used to say, and 
mabbe it’s a gain.” 


sight to do. 
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The old lady strode out into the kitchen 
with knit brows, but came back without 


any increased knowledge. ‘She hain’t 
ben in here once sence she set down the 
bandbox; and come to think on't, I know 





she hain’t, for I cleared the table myself 
to-day, and, besides, the bunnit wa’n’t here 
at dinner-time. Now let's hunt for it. 
Things don’t gener lly vanish away with 


out hands: but if we ean’t find no hands, 


as good % ; tl 1e re xt thing to look 


So they went to work and searched the 
1OUSEe, % s they thought, most thoroughly: 
no nook or corner but was investigated 


if it was large enough to hold that bon 
net, but nobody once thought of looking 
under the chair cushion. If it had been 


plump and fluffy as when Jack first 
had Janey put the lost structure under it, 
e been as ispicion of 

hiding place, but Mrs. Blake’s two vee 
dred poun ls of solid flesh had reduce 

bonnet and cushion alike to unusual “or 
ness; or if it had been any other day but 
Saturday, the chair might have been dust 


ed and shaken u 


p, and vevedied its mys 
tery; but early that very morning the 
hous stairs had been swept, and 
the fu » dusted, the cushions shaken 





out, the brasses polished, and all the 


weekly order and puri restored every 





where. The bonnet was evidently lost, 
\\ ho had followed the domestie 
ra tectives up stairs and down, retired bi 

hind the wood-pile and executed a joyful 
dance to relieve his suppressed feelings, 


snapping his fingers, and slapping his 


knees, and shouting scraps of all the ex 
pletives he knew, in the joy of his heart. 
How tragie would this mirth have seemed 


to a spectator, aware of its cause, contrast 
ed with the portentous gloom on Aunt 


Beulah’s forehead, and the abstracted 


lara of her ' 


eye! For several days this 


deluded spinster mused and mazed over 
her bonnet, going to church on Sunday 
in her shabby old velvet hat, which had 
scarcely been respectable before, but now, 
in the glare of a hot May sun, not only | 
showed all its rubbed and wor places, its | 
shiny streaks and traces of eaves-drops in | 
the depressed and tangled nap, but also | 
made her head so hot that she fairly went | 
to bed at last with sick headache, unable | 
to attend e — service—a most un- | 
heard-of thing for her. 

“ort atime she had 
settled into a profound belief that some | 


tramp h: ad passed while they were 
of the room, and, charmed by that J, 


alll ¢ 
der satin ribbon and black lace, stolen ¢] " 
bonnet and carried it off to sell: and may, 
a time did Miss Beulah sit rocking to ay) 
fro on top of her precious Leghorn 
dering and bemoaning at its ]« ss. But 
murder will out—sometimes, and wo 
certainly have come out in the week], 
cleaning the next Saturday, if on the Fri 
day morning Miss Beulah had hot 
down a pitcher of milk, just brought in 

a neighbor, on the end of the table neares 
to that rocking-chair—set it down only fo, 
a moment, to get the neighbor a recipe f 
sugar gingerbread peculiar to the Larkin 
family. Janey happened to be thirsty. 
and reached after the pitcher, but was just 
tall enough to grasp the handle so if 
down that when she pulled at it, stead, 
ing herself against the sorte it tipped sid 
ways, and poured a copious stream of fresh 
milk onthe cushion. The chintz was old. 
and had lost its ze, and the feathers 
were light, so the 


once, and before the two women, re 





rich fluid soaked in at 


ed from the cupboard by Janey’s scream, 
could reach the pitcher, there was onl; 
very soppy and wet cushion in the chair. 
‘*For mercy’s sakes !” said the neig 
bor; but Miss Beulah with great presence 
of mind snatched up the dripping mass 
and flung it out of the open window, lest 
her carpet should suifer, She reverted to 
the chairin a second, and stood transfixed 
‘What under the everlastin’ per: :” 


| broke from her dismayed lips, for there, 


flattened out almost beyond recognition, 
and broken wherever it was bent, its 


rihaigial ribbons ee with milk, the 
1eap lace limp and draggled, lay the re 


bean the Leghorn bonnet. 


f all things !” exelaimed the neigh 
bor, but there was an echo of irrepressible 
amusement in her tones. Aunt Beulah 
glared at her, and lifted the damp bonnet 
as tenderly as if it had been Janey’s curls, 
regarding it with an expression pen or 


| pencil fails to depict—a mixture of grief, 


pity, indignation, and amazement, that, 
together with the curious look of the bon 
net, was too much for the neighbor, and 
to use her own after-expression in describ 
ing the scene—she ‘‘ snickered right out.” 

‘*Laugh, do,” said Aunt Beulah, with- 
eringly—‘‘dolaugh! I guess if your best 
| bunnit had ben set on and drownded, 
you'd laugh the other side o’ your mouth, 
| Miss Jackson. This is too much!” 











MISS 1 





Well, I be sorry,” said the oli acable 

fomale: ‘‘ but it doos look so dredful 1 

lous like, I couldn't noways help my 
But how on earth did it git there, I 

ire to know 2” 

[ dono myself as I know; but I hain’t 
loubt in my own mind it was that be 
,ofaJack. He is the fullest of ‘rigi 

nal sin and actual transgression of any 
» Lever see. He did say, now I call to 
mind, that he hadn’t never touched it, 

I mistrust he did; he beats all for 

mischief that ever I see. I'm free to say 
I never did like boys; I suppose Divine 


Providence ordained ‘em to some good 


end, but it takes a sight o’ grace to believe 


nd of all the boys that ever was sent 
to this world for ny purpose, I do be 
he is the hatefulest. Td jest got 
my bunnit to my mind, cale’latin’ to wear 
it all summer, and Iam a mite pernickity, 
I'll allow that, about my bunnits. Well, 
‘tain’t no use to cry over spilt milk.” 
‘Tll fetch ye some more to-morrow,” 
said the literal neighbor. 
‘You're real good, Miss Jackson, but 
I'm more exercised a lot about my bunnit 


] + ] 4} = ‘ " L 
in I be about the milk. Sary, look 


‘ah, just coming in at the door, did 
an 1] ike Mrs. Jackson, felt a strong 





» to smile, but with native tact con 
led it. 
Why, where on earth did you find it, 
Beulah ?” 
‘Right under the rocker cushion. It 
ust have ben there when Miss Blake 


come in that day and set down there, for 


[ remember thinkin’ te must ha’ 
shook that cushion up more’n usual, it 
looked so comfortable and —, : 
‘I don’t wonder it’s flat, if Miss Blake 
t on’t,” giggled 2 Aaa a at which 
Aunt Beulah’s face darkened so percepti- 
bly that the good neighbor took her leave. 
Comedy to her was tragedy to the unhap- 
owner of the bonnet, and she had the 
nse to know she was alien to the spirit 
of the hour, and go home. 
But how did it get there?” asked 


‘You tell,” replied Miss Beulah, ‘‘ for 
Iean’t. Ido mistrust Jack.” 
‘* Jack said he hadn't touched it, though, 
and it couldn't get there without hands.” 
‘* Well, mabbe Jack don’t always say 
the thing that is; ‘foolishness is bound 
up in the heart of a child,’ Scriptur says, 


and I guess he hain’t had enough of the | 
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rod o’ correction to drive it out of him 
yet. He's the behavin’est youngster J 
ever see, and I'm quite along in years, if ] 
be ven 

‘T ll call him, aunty, and see what he'll 
say this time.” 

‘Twon’t be no use; if he’s lied once, 
he'll lie twice; Seriptur says the devil was 
a liar from the beginnin’, and I expect 
that means that lyin’ is ingrain. I never 
knowed it to be fairly knocked out of any 
body yet, even when amazin’ grace wras- 
tled with it. There’s Deacon Shubael 
Morse: why, he’s as good as gold, but 
‘ses is a proverb, you may say, 


and always hes ben, time out o’ mind, 





's, soto speak. LTve heerd Grand 
sir Larkin say that as fur back as he could 
call to mind folks would say, 





but the deacon he’s a hero at prayer, and 
gives heaps to the s’cieties, but he ain't 
reely to be relied on; he’s sharper’n a 
needle to bargain with, and if his word 
ain't writ down ih black and white, why 
‘tain’t nowhere. He don't read rio novils 
nor play no cards—he'd jest as lives swear 
utright as do one or t’other; but Ido say 
fort I'd ruther myself see him real hon 
est than any o’ them things. I don’t be 
lieve in no sort o’ professin’ that falls 
short in practicin’, but I can’t somehow 
ae so real spry to blame the Pen as 
hough he wa’n’t a Morse. But you call 
Jacke anyhow.” 

So Jack was called. 

He came in, with Janey, flushed, lovely, 
and dirty, trotting behind him, and was 
confronted with the bonnet. 

** Jack, did you hide it 

‘T hain’t touched your old bonnet. I 


| said so before.” 


An idea struck Sarah. 
** Janey,” she said, sharply, “did you 
put aunty’s bonnet under the cushion ?” 


‘* Janey don’t ‘member,” said the child, 


| smiling as innocently as the conventional 


cherub of art. 

‘* Well, you must remember!” said Sa- 
rah, picking her up from the floor, and set- 
ting her down with emphasis on the table 

Janey began to ery. 

‘*Naughty Salah hurt Janey!” and the 
piteous tears coursed down her rosy dust 
smeared cheeks from those big blue eyes 

| that looked like dew-drowned forget-me- 


nots. 
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“You let that baby alone, Sarah! She 
don’t know enough to be naughty, bless 
her dear little soul! There, there, don’t 
you cry a mite more, Janey. Aunty ‘Il 
give you ginger-cookey this very minute!” 

And Janey was comforted with kisses 
and smiles and gingerbread, her face wash- 
ed, and her curls softly turned on tender 
fingers, while Jack, longing for ginger 
bread with the preternatural appetite of a 
crowing boy, was sent off in disgrace. 

‘IT make no doubt you dong it, you lit- 
tle raseal, and lied it out, too. But Idon’t 
blieve you no more for your lyin’; so 
don’t look for no extries from me. Fellers 
like you don’t get gingerbread nor turn- 
overs, now I tell you!” 

How Jack hated her! how glad he was 
he had spoiled her bonnet! Shall I draw 
a moral here to adorn my tale? No, dear 
reader; this is not a treatise on education. 
Miss Beulah was a good woman, and if she 
made mistakes like the rest of us, she took 
the consequences as the rest of us do; and 
the consequences of this spoiled bonnet 
were not yet ended. 


She felt as if she must have a new one 


forSunday. She really did not know how | 
to afford it, for she had promised to help | 


Sarah, and in her eyes a promise was as 
sacred as an oath; and as for giving up 
her subseriptions to home missions, that 
would be a willful sin. But without a 
bonnet she could not go to meeting, and 
that was a sin too. So she put on her 


sun-bonnet, and taking the wreck of the 


Leghorn, carefully concealed in a paper, | 


+ 


she set out after tea that same evening for | 


a conference with Miss Beers, stopping at 


the post-office as she went along. She | 


found one letter awaiting her, and knew 
hy 


. . . o | 
the superscription that it was from a 


ond eousin of hers in Dartford, who | 


not in the savings-bank, or Dartford and 


had charge of such money of hers as was | 


steady dividends. But besides the three | 


or four thousands in these safe invest- 
ments that Miss Beulah owned, she had 
two shares in a manufacturing company, 
and one in Dartford Bridge stock, from 
which her cousin duly remitted the an- 
nual dividends; so, knowing what was in 
the letter—for the tool company’s pay- 
ment was just due—she did not open it 
till she sat down in Miss Beers’s shop, and 
first opened the Leghorn to view. 

‘** Of all things !” said Miss Beers, lifting 


Aunt Beulah could not stand this. | up hands and eyes during Miss Bi 


explanations. ‘*‘ And you ean’t d 


lo 1 
ing with it—never. Why, it’s flatte) 1 
pancake. Well, you couldn't expect 1 
ing else, with Miss Blake on top on’t: shy 
squash a baby out as thin as a tin pl 
she happened to set on’t, which I do } 
she won't. See! the Leghorn’s all bro 
up. Itold you ‘twas dreadful brittle: 
the ribbin is spoiled entire. You . 
never clean lavender; nor yet 
frays so; and the lace is all gum: anywa 
that’s gone. Might as well chuck the ull 
into the fire.” 


‘*So do, Mary Jane, so do. I never 
want to set eyes on't again. T hay 
no patience with that boy now, and the 
bunnit riles me to look at. Ido want to 
do right by the boy, but it goes against 
the grain dreadful. I mistrust I shal] 
have to watch and pray real hard befor 
I can anyway have patience with him. 
I tell you he’s a cross to ‘Liza as well as 
to me. But don’t let’s talk about hi 
What have you got that ll do for a bun 
nit for me ?” 

Then the merits of the various bonnets 
in Miss Beers’s small stock were canvas 
ed. <A nice black chip suited Aunt Beu 
lah well, and a gray corded ribbon, with 
a cluster of dark pansies, seemed just the 
thing for trimming; in fact, she liked it, 
and with good reason, better than the 
Leghorn; but it was expensive; all th 
materials, though simple, were good and 
rich: try as she would, Miss Beers could 
not get it up for less than six dollars, and 
that only allowed twenty-five cents f 
her own work. The alternative was a 
heavy coarse straw, which she proposed 
to deck with a yellow-edged black rib 
bon, and put some gold-eyed black dai 
sies inside. But Miss Beulah did want 
the chip. 

‘**Let’s see,” said she. ‘‘Mabbe thi 


1S 


year’s dividend is seven per cent. ; ‘tis 
Oldbay Railroad stock—a road paying | 


once in a while. Tl see what Cousin 
Joseph says. If ’tain’t more than usual, 
I must take the straw.” 

But Cousin Joseph had to tell her that, 
owing to damage by flood and fire, as well 
as a general disturbance of business all 
over the country, the C. A. Company paid 
no dividend this year. 

‘Then I sha’n’t have no bunnit,” said 
Miss Larkin, firmly. 

‘Why, you’ve got to have some kind 
of a bunnit,” said the amazed Miss Beers. 

**T hain’t got to if I can’t.” 
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“But why can’t ye, Beulah? All your 
money and all your dividends ain't in that | 
comp ny.” 

‘“Well, there’s other uses for money 
this vear besides bunnits.”’ 

‘You can’t go to meetin’.” 

‘‘T can stay to home.” 

“Why, Beulah Larkin, I'll trust you, 
and weleome.”’ 

‘But I won't be trusted. I never was, 
and I never will be. What if I should 
up and die ¢” 

“Td sue the estate,” practically remark- 
ed Miss Beers. 

“No: ‘out of debt, out of danger,’ 
mother always said, and I believe in’t. I 
shall hate to stay to home Sundays, but I 
can go to prayer-meetin’ in my slat bun- 
nit well enough.” 

“Why, the church ‘li deal with ye, 
Beulah, if ye neglect stated means of 
grace.” 

‘‘Let’em deal,” was the undaunted an- 
swer. Miss Beulah had faced the situa- 
tion, arranged it logically, and accepted 
it. She had promised Sarah fifteen dol- 
lars in June; she had lost a dividend of 
twelve dollars on which she had reckon- 
ed with certainty; five dollars was due to 
home missions; and with her increased 
family, there would be no margin for dai- 
ly expenses. There were twenty dollars 
in the savings-bank over and above the 
five hundred she had laid up for a rainy 
day, and left in her will, made and signed 
but last week, to little Janey. On this 
she would not trench, come what might. 
except in case of absolute distress, and 
the twenty dollars were sacred to Sarah 
and home missions. But this was her 


private affair; she would not make the | one July afternoon, Nanny ushered into 
| the dark cool parlor Deacon Morse and 
| Deacon Flint,come to ask her why she 
chose to deal with her, it might, but her | 


poverty of her niece known abroad, or 
the nature of her will. If the church 


lips should never open to explain. <A 
commonplace martyrdom enough, and 


|a close manager, succeeded. 


less than saintly, because so much of hu- | 


man pride and self-will mingled in its suf- 
fering, yet honesty and uprightness are so 


scarce in these days as to make even such | 


a sturdy witness for them respectable, and 


many a woman who counts herself a mod- | 


el of sanctity might shrink from a like 
daily ordeal. But Aunt Beulah set her 


lence. June came and went, and with it 
went Sarah to her expectant bridegroom 


in Chicago, from whence a paper with due | 


Aunt Beulah strove hard to make both 
ends meet in her housekeeping, and being 
There was 
no margin—not even twenty-five spare 


| cents to take Janey to the circus, though 
|she cut Aunt Beulah’s heart with en 


treaties to be taken to see ‘‘ lions an’ el 
‘phants,” and said, ‘* P’ease take Janey,” 
in away to melt astone. For to get food 
enough to satisfy Jack was in itself a prob- 
lem. Often and often the vexed spin- 


| ster declared to Nanny, her sympathizing 
| handmaid : 


‘“-Tain’t no use a-tryin’ to fill him. 
He’s holler down to his boots, I know. 
He eat six biled eggs for breakfast, and 


| heaps of johnny-cake, besides a pint 0’ 


milk, and was as sharp-set for dinner as 


| though he’d ben a-mowin’ all the fore 


noon. ‘Lizy says he’s growin’; if he grows 
anyways accordin’ to what he eats, he'll 
be as bie as Goliath of Gath, as sure as 
you're born. I don’t begrudge the boy 


| reasonable vittles, but I can’t buy butch 


er’s-meat enough to satisfy him noway. 
And as to garden sass, he won't eat none. 
That would be real fillin’ if he would. 
Thanks be to praise! he likes Indian: pud 
ding and johnny-cake do help a sight.” 
But while Aunt Beulah toiled and moil 
ed, and filled her wide measure of charity 
toward these widowed and fatherless with 
generous hand, the church, mightily sean- 
dalized at her absence from its services, 
was preparing to throw a shell into her 
premises. It was all very well to say to 
Miss Beers that she was not afraid of such 
a visitation, but a trouble at hand is of 


| quite another aspect than a trouble afar 


off; her heart quailed and fluttered when, 


had not attended church since the middle 


| of last May, when she was in usual health 


and exercise of her faculties. Miss Beu- 
lah, however, was equal to the occasion. 


| She faced the deacons sternly, but calmly. 
‘*It is so,” she said, when they had fin 


ished their accusation. ‘‘I hain’t ben to 
meetin’, for good cause. You can’t say 
I've did anything that’s give occasion to 
the enemy more’n this. I've attended 


| reg’lar to prayer-meetin’s and sewin’ cir 
face as a flint, and pursued her way in si- | 


| 


| 


cle; ve give as usual to home missions; 
you can’t say I’ve made any scandal, or 


| done nothin’ out o’ rule, save an’ except 


stayin’ at home Sabbath days; and my 


notice of her marriage presently returned. | family has attended punctooally.” 
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3ut this did not satisfy the deacons; 
they pressed for a reason. 

‘‘Tf you would free your mind, Sister 
Larkin, it would be for the good of the 
church,” said Deacon Morse. 

‘““Mabbe ‘twouldn’t be altogether to 


| an active member, sure to be at the fips 
| meeting. 
| the scorn and jeers and unfounded stor: 


your likin’, deacon, if I did free my mind. | 
Seems as though stayin’ at home from | 


meetin’ wa'n’t no worse ’n sandin’ sugar 


an’ waterin’ rum, and I never heerd you | 


was dealt with for them things.” 

Deacon Morse was dumb, but Deacon 
Flint took up the discourse. 

‘“ Well, Sister Larkin, we didn’t know 
but what you was troubled in your mind.” 

‘T ain’t!” snapped Miss Beulah. 

**Or perhaps was gettin’ a mite doubt- 
ful about doctrines or suthin.” 

‘‘No, I ain’t. I go by the ‘Sembly’s 
Catechism, and believe in every word on't, 
questions and all.” 

rf Well, you seem to be a leetle contu- 
macious, Sister Larkin, so to speak; if 
you had a good reason, why, of course 
you'd be willin’ to tell it.” 

This little syllogism caught Miss Beu- 
lah. 

‘Well, if you must know, I hain’t got 
no bunnit.” 

The deacons stared mutually, and Dea 
con Morse, forgetful of his defeat, and cu- 
rious, as men naturally are, asked, abrupt- 
ly, ‘* Why not?” 

‘*Cause Miss Blake sot on it.” 

The two men looked at each other in 
blank amazement, and shook their heads. 
Here was a pitfall. Was it proper, digni- 
fied, possible, to investigate this truly fem- 
inine tangle ? 
into particulars, but ashamed to do so: 
nothing was left but retreat. Miss Beu- 
lah perceived the emergency, and chuck- 
led grimly. This wasthe last straw. The 
deacons rose as one man, and said, ‘* Good- 
day,” with an accent of reprobation, go- 
ing their ways in deep doubt as to what 
they should report to the church, which 
certainly would not receive with proper 
gravity the announcement that Miss Beu- 
lah Larkin could not come to church be- 
cause the minister’s wife had sat on her 
Sunday bonnet. The strife of tongues, 
however, did not spare Aunt Beulah, if 
the deacons did, and for a long time Miss 
Beers, who had the key to the situation, 
did not hear any of the gossip, partly be- 
cause she had been ill of low fever, and 





They were dying to enter | 





then gone to her sister’s in Dartford for 
change of air, and partly that during July 


| saint. 


and August the sewing circle was tempo 
rarily suspended. But it renewed its ses 
sions in September, and Miss Beers w 


as 


It was then and there she ly 


ird 


come on like a tidal wave to overwhelm 
She listened a few 
minutes in silence, growing more and 


her friend’s character. 


more indignant. Then—for she was 
little woman, as far as stature went—she 
mounted into a chair, and demanded the 
floor in her own fashion. 

‘Look-a-here !” said she, her shrill voice 
soaring above the busy clapper of tongues 
below. ‘It’s a burnin’ shame to say a 
hard word about Beulah Larkin. She's 
as good a woman as breathes the breath 
of life, and I know the hull why and 
wherefore she hain’t ben to meetin’. She 
hain’t had no bunnit. I made her as 
tasty a bunnit as ever you see last spring, 
and that jackanapes of a boy he chucked 
it under the rocker cushion jest to plague 
her, and Miss Blake she come in and sot 
right down on it, not knowin’, of course. 
that *twas there, and as if that wa’n't 
enough to spile it” (an involuntary titter 
seemed to express the sense of the audi 
ence that it was), ‘‘that other sprig she 
took and upsot a pitcher of milk onto the 
cushion, and you'd better believe that 
bunnit was a sight!” 

‘“Why didn’t she get another?” severe- 
ly asked Deacon Morse’s wife. 

‘“Why ? Why, becos she’s a’most a 
Her dividends some on ’em didn’t 
come in, and she'd promised that biggest 
girl fifteen dollars to help her get out to 
her feller at Chicago, for Sary told me on’t 
herself; and then she gives five dollars to 
hum missions every year, and she done it 
this year jest the same, and she’s took that 
widder and them orphans home all sum- 
mer, and nigh about worked her head off 
for em, and never charged a cent o’ board; 
and therefor and thereby she hain’t had 
no money to buy no bunnit, and goes to 
prayer-meetin’ in her calico slat.” 

A rustle of wonder and respect went 
through the room as the women moved un- 
easily in their chairs, exchanged glances, 
and said, ‘‘ My!” which inspired Miss Beers 
to go on. 

‘* And here everybody’s ben a-talkin’ 
bad about her, while she’s ben a real home- 
made kind of a saint. I know she don't 
look it, but she doos it, and that’s a sight 
better. I don’t b’lieve there’s one woman 








severance to do what she done, and hold 
her tongue about it too. Iknow I couldn't 
for one.” 


in forty could ha’ had the grit and the per- | 
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‘*She shouldn’t ha’ let her good be evil | 


spoken of,” said Mrs. Morse, with an air 
of authority. 

‘‘T dono as anybody had oughter have 
spoken evil of her good,” was Miss Beers’s 


Ir 
at 


answer, and Mrs. Morse said no more. 
tion touched many a feminine heart, which 


fice better than the deacons could. There 
was an immediate clustering and chatter 
ing among the good women, who, if they 
did love a bit of gossip, were none the less 
kindly and well-meaning, and presently a 
spokeswoman approached Miss Beers with 
the proposition that if she would make 
Miss Beulah a handsome bonnet, a dozen 
or more had volunteered to buy the ma- 
terials. 
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old woman—only a woman, after all— 
nothing so thrilled and touched her late- 
awakened heart as little Janey’s soft ca- 
resses and dimpled patting hands on that 
sallow old face, when she climbed into her 


| lap the next Sunday, and surveying Miss 


| silvery baby voice, 


3eulah’s new bonnet, exclaimed, with her 
‘** Pitty, pitty bonnet!” 
Jack did not say anything about it, nor 


\ | did the congregation, though on more 
But such a warm and generous vindica- | 


than one female face beamed a furtive con- 


gratulatory smile, and Deacon Flint look- 
could appreciate Miss Beulah’s self-sacri- | 


ed at Deacon Morse across the aisle. 
If there is any moral to this story—as 


| no doubt there should be—it lies in the 


fact that Mrs. Blake never again sat down 


| ina chair without first lifting the cushion. 


‘* Well,” said Miss Mary Jane, wiping | 


her spectacles, ‘*this is real kind; and I] 


the same, though she’s a master-hand to 
be independent, and some folks say proud 

mabbe she is; but I know she couldn't 
but take it kind of friends and neighbors 
to feel for her. However, there ain’t no 
need ont. It seems that Sary’s husband 
ain't very forehanded, and she’s got a 
dreadful taste for the millinery business; 
so she’s gone to work in one of the fust 
shops there, and is gettin’ great wages, for 
her; and only yesterday there come a box 
by express for Miss Beulah with the tasti- 
est bunnit in it I ever see in my life— 
good black velvet, with black satin kind- 
er puffed into the brim, and a dark green 
wing to one side of the band, and a big 
bow in under a jet buckle behind. I tell 
you it was everlastin’ pretty. Sary she 
sent a note to say she hoped Aunt Beu- 
lah’d give her the pleasure to accept it, for 
she'd knowed all along how that she was 
the cause of her goin’ without a bunnit 
all summer (I expect her ma had writ to 
her), and she felt real bad aboutit. You'd 
better b'lieve Beulah was pleased.” 

And Miss Beulah was pleased again 
when the women from the village began 
to call on her even more frequently than 


TRANSPORTATION BY RAILWAY 
AND SHIP-CANALS 

| ALF a century since, the chief outlets 

of our West were the Ohio and Mis- 

sissippi, the Missouri and Arkansas rivy- 


ers. Cereals and other productions often 
make no doubt but what Beulah’d think | 


before, and express cordial and friendly | 
interest in a way that surprised her, all | 


unaware as she was of Miss Beers’s enthu- 
siastic vindication of her character before 
the sewing circle. Yet, poor, dear, silly 


perished, on their way to the great marts 
of the East, under sultry climates. Then 
came the Erie Canal, then canals around 
the falls of the Niagara and St. Lawrence, 
then the enlargement of the Erie, and at 
length the railway; and soon we are to 
have ship-canals around the falls of the 
St. Lawrence of size sufficient for steamers 
six times as large as the boats of the Erie 
Canal, and competent to cross the ocean. 
Under the influence of her canal, New 
York outstripped the rival cities of the 
Atlantic; but for five months of the year 
ice closed navigation, and railways came 
in to meet the exigency, and now the ques- 
tion is, which shall have the supremacy— 
the railway, open summer and winter, dai- 
ly improving its powers, or the ship-canal, 
converting the sea-ports of our lakes into 
sea-ports of the ocean? Shall it be the 
railway, which perforates the mountains, 
replaces iron with steel, which ‘* mobili- 
tate viget, viresque acquirit eundo,” or the 
gigantic canal, which opens a continuous 
highway through rivers and lakes, and 
across continents and oceans? The prog- 
ress of the railway in this country has 
been gradual but constant. It soon’ di- 
verted the passengers, then the mails and 
express freight, then became a substitute 
for the canal when ice and snow prevailed 
in winter. As steel took the place of iron, 
and mechanism improved, the railway has 
competed successfully for freight both 
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with canal and river, and reduced the toll 
of the canal to rates barely sufficing for 
its maintenance. 

A few years since, the audacious men 
who ventured to hope that aton of freight 
might be carried on long routes for two 
cents a ton per mile were pointed out as 
radicals and enthusiasts, but such has been 
the progress of art that these radicals, or 
philosophers, as the case may be, are left 
far in the rear. Steel clashes with steel, 
and from day to day the journals have an- 


nounced that the cereals of the West are | 


transported by rail from Chicago and St. 
Louis to Boston for less than one-third of 
a cent per ton a mile, or for one-sixth of a 
cent per ton a mile, and scientific men as 
when the 
traffic of the line exceeds (as it often does) 


sure us that this covers the cost 


a million of tons per annum; for this year 
more than eight millions of tons of cereals 
are moving east ward from the ports of our 
lakes alone. ‘*Tempora mutantur, et nos 
mutamur in illis.”’ 

A few weeks since, Mr. Fink, a gentle- 
man of great experience, testified before 
the State Committee of New York that, 
after a certain amount had been sent over 
a long line of good railway, in a country 
where fuel is the additional 
through freight may be carried at a cost 

To 
accomplish this, however, the traffic must 
be sufficient to furnish an average of about 


accessible, 


of less than four mills per ton a mile. 


most parts of New England to three hun 


dred and thirty tons east and one-fifth of | 


the amount back, in trains of thirty ears. 


The railways of America commenced | 


their career in great weakness and trepi 


dation. On the Boston and Worcester 


Railway, a part of the Boston and Albany | 


line, which now carries several millions 


of tons yearly, for many months the | 


freight daily transported averaged twelve 
tons down and twenty-four tons back, and 
the only freight-house of the line at Bos- 
ton could hold but two freight-cars. 
deed, it was once proposed at a meeting of 
its directors to let the entire freight busi 
ness of the road at fifteen thousand dol- 
lars per year. Its business was indeed 
insignificant 

But, as we have 
has expanded; the rail, useful both in 


summer and winter, became most attract- | 


ive. 
larity, and in larger masses. 
tracks and have 


Railway 


mechanism been con- 


In- | 


advanced, commerce | 


Freight has moved with more regu- 
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stantly progressive. The iron has touch 
ed the land with electrie force. In th, 
words of tailway Commission, in 
their last report, ‘‘it has enabled 
farmers of this country to undersel] 
others, and in 


our 


so doing reversed {] 
course of exchanges and restored the sy 
The reductions of railwa 

have changed the balance of trade, 

low traffic 

of the loeal bus) 
It is due to the size and recularity 
of the trains. Instead of being marshalled 
for ten miles, and then laden or unladen. 
they are made up for points possibly a 
thousand miles away, and are run undis 
turbed the entire distance. The cost is 
by no means proportionate to distanc 

while in long runs the cost may be but 
three mills, for short runs it may be 
twenty times that amount, and the cost 
can not be determined by percentages 
As well might you compare the charges 
and profits per ton of the wholesale mer 
chant with those of the apothecary, who 
divides the ton into ounces. The one 
with five per cent. profits may accumu 
late faster than the other selling at more 
than cent. per cent. 


cle basis. 


cost of our through 
standard for the cost 


ness. 


The railway, in competition with the 
Erie Canal, has achieved a triumph. Thi 
latter has been obliged to relinquish most 


| of its tolls, and to carry free many lead 
ling articles. 
two hundred tons per train, equivalent in | 


In place of a revenue of 
five millions, it now, after widening and 
deepening, realizes little more than a sin 
gle million—barely suflicient, if it docs 


| suffice, to keep its banks and boats in re 


pair. It has, however, 
purpose of the State. By its rivalry with 
the railway it has kept down the latter's 
charges more than half the year. Tolls 
have been kept down not only by this com 
petition, but also by the rivalry of rail 
ways with each other, and in their rivalry 
there have been some amusing features 
A continuous line through Canada, which 
adds ten or fifteen per cent. to the dis 
tance from Boston to the West, has in 
sisted that it should be allowed to charge 
less for the distance than the shorter lines 
to counterbalance its length, while the 
Baltimore and Ohio makes a like claim 
for its saving in distance. To such com 
petition and differing views, and the in 
tense rivalry of our sea-ports, we must 
ascribe the low rates for fourth-class 
freight, which at times fall below the cost 
of transportation. 


subserved one 








We must, however, remember that 
while the charges for fourth-class freight 
are sometimes reduced below three mills 
‘ton a mile, the other classes of freight 
nee from five to fifteen mills per mile, 
ind usually bring the average return to 


- or eight mills per ton a mile on through 
eht, which may remunerate a well 


pel 


it 
conducted railway. 

fhe Commissioners of Massachusetts 
ailways, however, suggest, in the report 
cited, that ‘‘in consequence of intense 
rivalry the business [on our railways] is 

in a way which hardly admits of im 
provement.” Is this a safe assumption ? 
Have we not for nearly fifty years been 

nprov ing? And if to-day our great rail 
ways can carry the excess over a million 
of tons for three or four mills per ton a 
mile, are we to admit further progress im 
po sible ? 

Kor some years past we have bought 
our steel rails at prices gradually falling 
to forty-five dollars per ton. They have, 
however, cost us on the average more 
than sixty dollars per ton. We have pro 
duced iron rails at thirty-five dollars per 
ton. ‘To-day steel rails are made in Eng 
land for less than the cost of iron rails 
indeed, for twenty-five dollars per ton 
Ithough made from ore imported from 


Spain and Africa. We have abundance 


of ore from which the steel rail can be 


made with one-half the labor and fuel 


used to produce iron. We have made our 


rails nearly as cheap as those of England, 


and our converters are superior to hers. 
May we not reasonably expect to bring 


down the price of the steel rail to one 


half the rate we have paid, and thus save 
in the future more than half the cost of 
our tracks and repairs ? Are not our steel- 


works coining money ? 


Again, may we not profit materially by 
substituting steel for iron, and by the 
adoption of uniform bearings, as proposed 
by our engineers? <A good steel rail will 
outlast fifteen of iron. How is it with our 
freight-cars? To-day they carry, on an 
average, but ten or eleven tons; but has it 
not been demonstrated by successful roads | the West to Europe, passing our sea-board 
that with slight changes in construction 
and slight addition to weight they may 
be made to average fifteen, and the dead 


weight be thus reduced? May we not ex 


pect from such steps as these further re 
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safe to predict that the cost of transporta- 
tion may be diminished at least a fourth 
in the future—a diminution which will 
be felt still more in the wheat-producing 
countries of Europe by increased importa 
tions of American grain? If to-day Amer 
ican wheat has reduced one-third the rent 
of English farms, may not a further fall 
be expected ? 

To-day the steam-ship which leaves the 


pier at Boston with live stock and bread- 


stuffs has arrived here in ballast, and has 
added her inward to her outward freight, 
thus keeping down the pro rata share of 
the railway. Now that we have mastered 
our war debt, may we not admit at least 
some of the raw materials of Europe as 
imports, and thus ameliorate the condition 
of our railways ? 

Let us refer again to the report of 
our Commissioners. It alleges that our 
through freight ‘‘touches remotely the 
vast manufacturing interest of this State, 
and not to help therein. Low rates on 
through, imply high on local business.” 
But is this warranted by facts? Do not 
the low rates on through freights bring to 
us vast supplies of cereals, provisions, and 
dairy products to sustain our operatives 
and cheapen their manufactures? and do 
not return cars take manufactures to the 
consumer, and thus stimulate consump- 
tion? And if the railway realizes a por 
tion of its profits from through freight, 
will not what it draws from this source, 
which it can not command at higher rates, 


enable it to carry local freight more cheap- 
ly? ‘‘ Low rates do [not] imply high rates 
on local business,” but the reverse, for 
most of our trunk roads have of late years 


reduced the rates they were charging be 
| fore they acquired any through traffic. 


our merchants, which paid wharfage, 
purchased stores and outfits, and contrast 


them with those leviathans owned in Eu 


rope, which carry masses of freight from 


cities in transitu. 


Do they reflect that one of these steam- 
ships—the Hooper, for instance—takes for 
her cargo sufficient to load fifty such ves 
sels; that it fills its lower hold with hams 
duction and a further gain from the use of | and lard from our packing-houses, then 


In some of our sea-ports we meet with 
‘‘laudatores temporis acti,” who recur to 
the days when our piers were lined with 
brigs, barks, and schooners, owned by 


the Bessemer steel for wheels and boilers? | covers them with grain, and fills up be- 
Whatever may be the cost to-day, is it not | tween-decks with cotton, and then takes 
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ly all of these steam-ships take their sup- 
plies of provisions and breadstuffs from 
this side of the ocean ? 

The Massachusetts Commission, in the 
report we have cited, concede that we can 
not give up the through business, for it 
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deck-loads of sheep and cattle; that near- | strategie than commercial, designed }, 
| subjection. 
| . . 

| thousand miles for most part through 
| wilderness, and can realize but little pe, 






Great Britain to hold her provinces j; 


They 


pass for nearly thre 


a 


;}enue for a long series of years. 


would be done by others, and would carry | 


This 
is not a logical deduction from the prem 
ises of the Commission, but is undoubted- 
ly correct. 


with it all other business activity. 


to the local traffic which can not be de 
tached from it without In the 
past, New York has kept pace in its 
crowth with the growth of its through 
the Erie Canal. It 
clings to that canal, and is willing to sink 
the interest on its cost for the preserva 
tion of its business. It has lavished on 
that canal three times the amount ad 
vanced by Massachusetts for its tunnel; 
and if New York can afford to abandon 
all revenue, and reduce the tolls on 


its loss. 


business by 


| tion 
That business must be useful | 


will double the present debt of Can; 

which now, under its costly gov rmment. 
exceeds one hundred and seventy mill 
ions. Besides this, she now pays a por 
of our interest on national debt. 
Her debt per capita already exceeds our 


own, is becoming oppressive, and must 


eventually be assumed by England, for 
whose benefit it has been contracted. Ii 


| will be many years before the chief rail 


still | 


ways of Canada compete successfully 
with our own. Her Great Western and 


Grand Trunk depend, to a great extent, 


| upon the trade they can divert from our 
| lines to the West by a circuitous competi 


its | 


canal to a point barely sufficient for its | 


maintenance, a fortiori Massachusetts 
can afford to do the same with the tunnel, 
which less than one-third the 
outlay on the Erie Canal. In the intense 
rivalry which animates 
board cities and that connect 


has cost 


now 
the 


our sea- 
lines 


them with the West, it is the policy of | 
| ment of the Welland Canal and the ea 


each to study and countenance improve- 
ment, whatever shape it may assume, 
whether it be in opening new branches of 
commerce, in the substitution of steel for 
iron, in the models, mechanism, or mate- 


rials, or in the selection of powerful en- | 


cines, and loading trains to their full ca- 
pacity in both directions. We should 
waste no funds in constructing lines 


Let good sense, sagacity, and frugality 
rule the hour, and guide the action of our 
railways. 

At this moment there is a tendency to 
extend our railways, and combine frag- 
mentary parts into long and important 
lines, and these are countenanced by our 
great exporting cities. 
are on the right track. To the north the 
the Straits of to the 
Pictou, and thence along the 
Bay of Chaleurs and River St. Lawrence 
to Quebec and Ottawa, thence through 
the trackless wilderness to the borders of 
Alaska. 


The railways of Canada are rather 


line from Canso 


mines of 


Doubtless they | 


tion, which has doubtless, to some extent 
contributed to the reduction of rates. 
There is another great enterprise, mor 
commercial in its character, on which 
Canada is now engaged, expressly d 
signed to compete not only with the Eri 


| Canal and her own lines of railway, but 


also directly or indirectly with all our 
trunk lines from the sea-board to the 
West. This undertaking is fast advan 
cing to completion. It is the enlarg 
nals of the St. Lawrence to admit steam 
ships of twelve hundred tons. 

Canada is desirous to supersede New 


| York, and it must be conceded that her 


temptation is a strong one, as our lake 


| ports annually receive ten million tons of 
| cereals, in addition to vast amounts of live 


| stock and provisions. 
planned by idle contractors or engineers. | 


New York 
now hold Montreal in check by 
the Erie Canal and Central Railway. In 
a few weeks Boston will gain some points 
by the tunnel, and its new route to the 
coal mines, Cincinnati, and St. Louis 
Upon the completion of the canals on the 
Niagara and St. Lawrence, New York 
will be obliged to make strenuous efforts 
to hold its own. Should it fail, it will 


and 


Boston 


| doubtless be its policy to open a ship-ca 
Dominion of Canada is making a great | 


nal from the St. Lawrence into Lake 


|Champlain, and possibly thence to the 
| head of navigation on the Hudson, in the 


benefits of which Boston will participate, 
and to which it may lend its aid. 

If, however, the railways on the shores 
of the lakes, St. Lawrence, and the Hud 
son compete successfully with the lakes 














































































































ind rivers, and continue to improve, their 
ture is bright before them; while the 
steamers of light draught carry their | 


1 across the sea, the railway, resort 


! 
| 
| 


ull 


- to more capacious steamers, some of 


‘+h transport six thousand tons, may 
down their cargoes at less cost in the 
i ports of Europe. 

THE NORTHERN PACIFIC, 

We have glanced at the great line of 
Canada slowly progressing through the 
Hudson Bay territory. Let us now glance 
it three other lines making rapid prog 
ress, and destined within two years to 
reach the waters of the 
| ‘already been touched by our Cen 
tral Pacific Railway. 

First, there is our Northern 
which extends from Duluth, at the head 
of Lake Superior, to the Upper Missouri, 

id is destined to cross the Yellowstone 
within atwelvemonth. Having converted 
its bonds into stock, and found a quick 
market for its land, toward which the tide 
of emigration is setting, it is rapidly ap 
proaching Montana, both from the east 
and from the west, and will there make 
a connection with the combined river, ca- 
nal, and railway improvements of Ore 


Pacific, 





m, soon to give place to a continuous 
railway. Large bodies of settlers attend 





its march, eager to plant themselves in 
the rich wheat fields of Dakota, or plea 
sant pastures or prolific mines of Mon 
tana, or looking still further west to the 
ereen meadows or wheat fields of Oregon. 
We may look to Oregon for new lines of 
steamers to China and Japan. 


Then we have a long line of railway 


from Ogden to the Park of the Yellow- 
stone, aiming at the confluence of the 
Willamette with the Columbia, making a 
third line to the Pacific. This will give 
the Union Pacific a new route from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, independent of the 
Central line. 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 

The public has long kept its eyes on the 
Union Pacific and Northern Pacifie rail- 
ways through all their vicissitudes of for- 
tune, but while its attention has been con 


centrated on them and a Texan line across | 


the Llano Estacado, which seems to be re- 


pelled by the treeless plains and wastes | 
the largest steamboats, for a channel has 


before it, another enterprise, the Atchin 


son, Topeka, and Santa Fe line, begun in | 
great weakness, but conducted with much | 


Pacifie, which | 


;} another at San 
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sagacity, has quietly followed the caravan 
route from Kansas to Mexico, traversed 
the fertile plains, interchanging the cere- 
als of Kansas for the ores of Colorado, 
has ple rced the Raton Mountains, and in 
one year more will reach the border of 
Mexico. In another season, under char 
ters already conceded, it will enter Mexico, 
and reach Guaymas, the chief sea-port of 
Northern Mexico; extending a branch into 
Arizona, it will unite wtth the Southern 
and Central Pacific Railroad. It will also 
reach an American port at San Diego, and 
Francisco, thus making 
two new routes to the Pacific. 

A slight extension will carry this line 
to El Paso, on the northern frontier of 
Mexico, more than half way from St. Louis 
Having reached 
the table-land, it will command the com 
merce of the States of Sonora and Chi 
huahua, and probably of the northern 
half of Mexico. 

The only connection that city now has 
Mexican 


to the city of Mexico. 


by railway with the sea is the 
railway which connects Vera Cruz with 
thecapital. This has fallen into the hands 
of the Jews. It has cost more than ten 
millions of dollars for three hundred miles 
of railway, although it has received large 
from the 
deeply in debt, maintains a high rate of 


subsidies vovernment. It is 


charges, and draws out a sickly exist 
ence. 

As the States of Chihuahua and Sonora 
are distant from the capital, are not popu 
lous, but land 
with rich silver mines, it would be politic 


contain much valuable 
for our government to purchase them, 
with the understanding that a large per 
centage of the money be applied, through 
the medium of bonds, to extend the line to 
the city of Mexico. An appropriation of 
fifteen millions, to be 
would carry the line from El Paso to the 
capital across the table-land of Mexico, 
» used to repay it] 


invested in bonds, 


and the bonds might | 
debt of Mexico. 

We may weil anticipate such a result, 
and the 
Fe line from Kansas City to the city of 


eC 


ultimate extension of the Santa 


| Mexico, thus « onnecting it with the chief 
sea-board and inland cities. 


While this great work is progressing, 
New Orleans is recovering from the ef 
fects of the war, and is now accessible to 
been provided at the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi with twenty-five feet of water, and 
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the Illinois Central Railroad Company, 
one of our strongest railroads, has pur- 
chased a controlling interest in the direct 


line from Cairo to New Orleans, and has | 


nearly finished its conversion into a steel 
clad railway, so level and so direct that 
within a year a passenger may traverse 
the distance from Cairo to New Orleans in 
fourteen hours, or in twenty-four hours 
from the Gulf to Lake Michigan, and in 


one day reach by such railways waters | 


flowing into Hudson Bay, and the cotton 
and sugar may take a northern route to 
Atlantic cities. 

Meanwhile Cincinnati, to extend her 


valuable commerce, has issued bonds for 


twenty millions of dollars, and nearly | 
completed her great Southern Railway | 


across Kentucky and Tennessee to Chat- 
tanooga, opening a vast pastoral region 
almost and 
connecting her with the rising city of At 
lanta, and the cotton ports of South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Alabama, thus benefit 
ing her own commerce, and promoting the 
rreat interests of the Union. 

Among the earliest railways of the 
West was the Hlinois Central. Congress 
had granted to the State of Illinois a large 
amount of fertile land in the centre of the 
State, but accessible by no river, and con 
sequently of little value. Mr. Rantoul 
and other enterprising men of Massachu- 
setts offered to build a railway through it 
for the alternate sections, and to pay the 
State a yearly percentage on its receipts. 
The land was granted, the road was built, 
emigrants were attracted, the land rose to 


inaccessible during the war, 


five prices, and has become the great corn | 


field of the West. 
railway, the settlers, and both State and 
nation. 
administered; for some time past it has 


earned eight and divided six per cent., 


has thrown out an arm to Sioux City, on | 


the Upper Missouri, and obtained good 
connection with Manitoba; recently it has 


purchased a controlling interest in the | 


Southern line of 530 miles 
Cairo to New Orleans, and is rebuilding 


bridges 


rreat 
its and replacing its rails with 
In a few months more it will 
the mouth of the Ohio within 
fourteen hours of New Orleans, and ere 
long St. and St. Paul 
within one or two days of the Gulf of 
Mexico. 


steel. 
bring 
Louis, Chicago, 


Already it has become a route 


| 
for the sugar, cotton, and tobacco of the | 


South on its way to Northern marts, and 


The rise enriched the | 


This great line has been wisely | 


from | 


one of the chief feeders of the Illinois 


| Central, forming a route of national im. 
| portance. 


} 


But there is another great enterpris 
now on the tapis, still more gi 
whicl 


Fal 
1 will soon become a direct or in 
rect rival to our continental lines, yi, 
ship-canal from ocean to ocean, either 
| across the Isthmus or through Cen ra] 
| America, the latter of which is preferable 
to the former, as it makes the route fro, 
| our Atlantic coast to California and Oy 

gon several hundred miles shorter than 
that by the Isthmus. It was once, befor 
the era of railways, when in a state of na 
ture, the leading route from New York to 
San Francisco. 


At the recent Congress in Paris, Mr 
Lesseps by his intrepidity and addres. 
carried a vote in favor of a canal across 
the Isthmus near the Chagres River, where 
| a rampart of mountains impedes the way, 
| and where more than ten miles of tunne! 
|must be made, eighty feet wide and 130 

feet high, or open cuts through the mount 
| ains of 360 feet in depth. Modern science 
may possibly achieve this in ten or fifteen 
years, but the estimates for the work and 
its accumulating interest will probably ex 
ceed $200,000,000, while the route by Cen 
tral America presents a lake and river al 
ready navigable by steamers. Here a ship 
| canal may be made for our largest steam 
| ships at a cost greatly below the cost across 
the Isthmus, and in one-half the time—a 
eanal which will be remunerative at half 
the toll of three dollars per ton demanded 
by Mr. Lesseps. This gentleman has now 
a European reputation from the Suez Ca 
nal through Arabian sands, near the route 
where Herodotus found a canal 2000 years 
ago, and has done this by bending to his 
will the Khedive of Eeypt and the autocrat 
| of France, but has dealt with no mountain 
barrier or gigantic tunnel unprecedented 
in modern engineering. He would enter 
a new field, and rival Hannibal, who ‘‘ dis 
jecit saxa et montes rupit aceto,” but 
must be careful not to alienate the friends 
of the enterprise by the untimely use of 
| his acids. This enterprise is most impor 
tant to our own country, as it will unite 
its fronts on two oceans, and produce a 
wholesome rivalry with its land route. It 
is all-important that no mistake be made, 
that the route be chosen which can be 
| most rapidly perfected, which shall short 
en distances, and permit the most reason 
able tolls. 
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NAT TO THE 


FAL ACROSS CENTRAL AMERICA 
PACIFIC, 


The suecess of the Suez Canal insures 
construction of another ship-canal 
st important to the United States 


i will form a new route for its coast 


one 


commerce, Which now passes around 
Horn to the Pacific. 


it will reduce 
me Ot 


o 18,000 miles to less than one 
of that distance, and diminish the 
required on the way to one-fifth of 
ime now taken, replacing the vessel 


sail with the steam-ship of steel. 


1 


Pacific railways are adapted to the 


sportation of mails, travellers, and 
s freight. They are important also 
local traffic; but spect suited 
our chief coasting trade—the convey 
unce of grain, provisions, timber, coal, 


sh. and metals between the Atlantie and 


in no re 


cific. When a ship-canal is finished, 

| cheapen all our routes to the Pa 
will 
freicht between the 
ntic and Pacifie below six dollars per 


fic, and it is safe to predict that it 
the rates of 

ton vid the canal, and we may easily fore 
vhat will be the future course of com 

ce. The the 

il Central America have been explored 
dl surveyed by both England and the 
United States, and the estimates for one 


1 


them are below the cost of the Suez 


routes across Isthmus 


‘anal, while the prospects for business are 

more encouraging. The Suez Canal 
commands the trade between India and 
Kurope, 
of China and Japan with the United 


stat 


but can not control the commerce 


‘s, or more than half of that between 
{ ame countries and Europe, while a 
between the Gulf of 
the Pacifie will eventually command 
vice the tonnage that now passes through 
the Suez Canal. 


It will be a candidate for the vast export 


hip-eanal Mexico 


and 


1 


of wheat and other grain from our Pacific 
coast to Europe. The annual production of 


wheat on our Pacifie coast exceeds a mill- 


ion of tons, and will soon require a million 
of tons of shipping to convey it to Europe. 
The ships would pass twice through the 
canal, and give it two millions of tonnage. 
vast coasting trade of the United 

ss between the Atlantie front and 
California, Oregon and Alaska would 
ws through this canal both going and 
returning, and the varied products of the 
Pacifie coast, in shape of timber, fish, cop- 
per ore, and return cargoes, would, to- 


I 
| ¢ 


| gether, add another million to its tonnage. 


of the United States alone 
through this canal will supply a tonnage 


equal to th 


The commerce 


at which pays six millions of 
dollars each year to the Suez Canal. It 
will be a candidate for ships on their voy 
Europe for tea and 
Japan, and on their return, and will take 
nearly the whole tonnage passing between 
the Atlantic States, China, Japan, and the 
Philippine Islands, and between Europe 
and the Russian Posses 


commodate 


ages from to China 


ions, and best ac- 
ships « ngaged in the whale- 


the Pacitie Tea, to the ex 


wo hundred millions of pounds, 


fisheries of 
tent of t 
and thousand 
tons of shipping, forms one item of this 


occupying one hundred 


send 
a quarter of a 


will 
through the canal nearly 


commerce, which annually 


million tons of shipping. Then we have 
the 
one item of which, wool, amounts yearly 

We 
safely caleulate that the Australian 
ill patronize this 
hundred thou- 


trade between Australia and Europe, 
to three hundred millions of pounds, 
miay ‘ i 
ships, out and back, w 
canal to the extent of three 
sand tons 

to three 
ind tons sent annu 
Europe, Chili, w and 
nitrates and return cargoes, with Guate 


Peru, with its guano amounting 
or four hundred thou 
ally to ith its copper 
mala, Mexico, and Central America, must 
furnish at least 
Then we have 


another million of tons. 
the growth of this com 
merce while the work progresses, together 
with that due to new facilities, so that the 
n five and six 
nearly twice the 


aceregate must reach betwe 
millions of tons 
which passes yearly through the 
nal. 


tonnage 
Suez Ca 
highone. Ten 
in trade of Cali- 
importance, the 


This estimate is nota 
years since, before the gri 
fornia had attained to an 

that would seek 


tonnage the canal was set 


).« 


| at 3,300,000 tons by Admiral Davis, of our 


navy, and the annual saving in the cost 
of freight, interest, 


property to be 


and insurance on the 
transported by this canal 
was set by him at ninety-nine millions of 
dollars. 

The estimate seems to be a hich one, 
for it exceeds the computed cost of the 
canal itself; but the 
mense, as this trade is f 
the cost of tran 
ed two-thirds by 


saving must be im 
st increasing, and 
portation may be lessen 
California 
chief granary of Great 
now annually 
rom other nations two hundred millions 


a ship-canal., 
has become the 
sritain, which requires 


of bushels of grain; she prefers the wheat 
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of California to grind with her own moist 
wheat, and there is no country but Cali- 
fornia where one man can successfully 
cultivate five hundred acres of wheat un- 
aided by either man or fertilizer. 


| this lake into the Caribbean Sea 
| tance of 119 miles; its average width 


With this canal completed, the grain of | 


San Francisco, which is now more than | 


four months on its way to Boston or Liv- 
erpool, could be landed the re in less than 
three weeks. The vessel transporting it, 
instead of making one trip yearly, would 
accomplish many trips, by the aid of steam, 
now prohibited by the length of the voyage. 

To the United States the canal will be 
most useful in developing the products of 
the Pacific coast, and exchanging them 
for our manufactures. To the British 
Isles it is even more important, as they 
draw one-fifth of the wheat they consume 
from California and Oregon, and by 
means of this canal may save annually a 
million sterling in the freight. 

To France it is important for the diffu- 
sion of her manufactures over the isles 
and coasts of the Pacific, while the whole 
continent of Europe and most of South 
America are deeply interested in this en- 
terprise. 

IS A SHIP-CANAL FEASIBLE ¢ 

Both England and the United States 
have made diligent inquiry for a short 
cut across the Isthmus free from lockage 
and tunnels. 

The Isthmus has been carefully sur- 
veyed, but no route for a canal has been 
discovered which would not require deep 
rock-cutting and a vast expenditure. The 
only route to the Pacific free from such em- 
barrassments is one across Central Ameri 
ca, by the San Juan River and the Lake of 
Nicaragua, from the port of San Juan to 
the port of Brito, on the Pacifie—a distance 
of 190 miles. On this route 140 miles will 
be open river and lake navigation, and fifty 


miles ship-eanal. The San Juan route was 


carefully examined in 1851 by Child, an | 


American engineer, whose report was in- | 


dorsed by Colonel Abert, an eminent of- | 


ficer of the Engineer Corps of the United 
States. 

This report gave the following results, 
viz.: that the summit level is found in a 
large navigable lake, whose surface is but 
110 feet above the level of the sea on 
either side; that this lake is twice the size 
of Lake Champlain, being 110 miles in 
length and thirty-five miles in width, and 
lies in a country where the rain-fall is 


three times as great as the rain-fal] 0; 


New York, being ninety-eight inches 
nually. The San Juan River flows { 


1POD) 
a CIS 
is 
600 feet, and it receives from the lak: 

dry seasons a supply of water equal 

800,000 cubie feet per minute, which 
four times the amount required for a ea) 
in each direction from the sea. Its a 


scent to the sea averages but ten inches 
to the mile, which is less than that of th, 
Ohio, and as there are but four rapids j 
it, the Castillo, Del Toro, Balus, and 
chuea, which are easily overcome, it is at 
all times navigable for vessels drawing 
three feet of water, and in freshets 
steamers of a much larger size. The en 
vineer has estimated for thirteen locks 
upon the river and eastern canal, but 
there is reason to believe that a portion of 
them may be dispensed with, so gentle 
and equable is the flow of the river. Wi) 
learn further from Child’s report that th: 
river, for ninety miles from the sea, n 
be made navigable for large ships at a 
moderate cost, and for twenty-nine miles 
more to the lake a ship-canal may be ea 
ily constructed on its bank. 

The indentations of the coast are such 
at each terminus that good harbors may 
be made; the height of land between the 
lake and the Pacifie is but nineteen feet 
above the lake, and the route adapted for 
a ship-canal. Indeed, we are led by thi 
report to the conclusion that the rock en 
countered on both routes will be less than 
that requisite for the masonry of the canal 
and its harbors. The climate, although the 
lake is within fifteen degrees of the equa 
tor, is healthful—a point of no little im 
portance to those who build as well as to 
those who shall use the canal. The report 
finally apprises us that a ship-canal of 
size sufficient to accommodate steam-ships 
drawing seventeen feet of water of the 
largest class in use in 1851 might be con 
structed for less than thirty-three millions 
of dollars. But there is ample water for 
a larger canal. The Suez Canal, which 
is of greater length than that proposed, is 
two hundred feet in width and twenty-fiv' 
feet in depth, and we must adopt its dimen 
sions if we expect its success. We may 
double the cost, and to cover contingencies 
and interest during construction shall find 
it advisable to carry the estimates up to 
eighty millions of dollars, which is not 
far from the cost of the Suez Canal. 





roy 
Io¢ 


THE SIFTING OF PETER. 


A toll of a dollar and a half per ton on | 
the tonnage furnished by the United States 
1} Peru alone for their exports and im 
ts will probably meet all charges and 
iirs, and also six per cent. interest on 
cost of eighty millions. 


700 miles our route to California, and will 
thus cheapen transportation. The value 
of such a canal can not well be overrated 
Twocenturies since, Patterson, who found 
ed the Bank of England and the colony of 
Darien, writes thus as to a canal to unite 
‘he canal proposed has one decided ad- | the two oceans: ‘It will be the cate of 

tage over the canal at the Isthmus. | the universe, and enable its proprietors to 
Compared with this, it will shorten nearly | give laws to both oceans.’ 


THE SIFTING OF PETER. 
A FOLK-SONG 
“ Behold, Satan hath desired to have you, that he may sift you as 1 
In St. Luke’s Gospel we are told 
How Peter in the days of old 
Was sifted; 
And now, though ages intervene, 
Sin is the same, while time and scens 
Are shifted. 
Satan desires us, great and small, 
As wheat, to sift us, and we all 
Are tempted; 
Not one, however rich or great, 
Is by his station or estate 
Exempted. 
No house so safely guarded is 
But he, by some device of his, 
Can enter; 
No heart hath armor so complete 
But he can pierce with arrows fleet 
Its centre. 


For all at last the cock will crow 

Who hear the warning voice, but go 
Unheeding, 

Till thrice and more they have denied 

The Man of Sorrows, crucified 


And bleeding. 


One look of that pale suffering face 

Will make us feel the deep disgrace 
Of weakness; 

We shall be sifted till the strength 

Of self-conceit be changed at length 
To meekness. 


Wounds of the soul, though healed 


9 will ache: 
The reddening scars remain, and make 
Confession ; 
Lost innocence returns no more; 
We are not what we were before 
Transgression. 
But noble souls, through dust and heat, 
Rise from disaster and defeat 
The stronger, 
And conscious still of the divine 
Within them, lie on earth supine 
No longer. 
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of California to grind with her own moist 
wheat, and there is no country but Cali 
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lies in a country where the rain-fall is 
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be made navigable for large ships at a 
moderate cost, and for twenty-nine mil 
more to the lake a ship-canal may be « 
ily constructed on its bank. 

The indentations of the coast are su 
at each terminus that good harbors ma 
be made; the height of land between t 
lake and the Pacifie is but nineteen f 
above the lake, and the route adapted fo 
a ship-canal. Indeed, we are led by th: 
report to the conclusion that the rock en 
countered on both routes will be less th 
that requisite for the masonry of the ean 
and its harbors. The climate, although tl 
within fifteen degrees of the equa 
tor, is healthful—a point of no little in 
portance to those who build as well as to 
those who shall use the canal. The report 
finally apprises us that a ship-canal of 
size sufficient to accommodate steam-ships 
drawing seventeen feet of water of the 
largest class in use in 1851 might be cor 
structed for less than thirty-three millions 
of dollars. 


lal: ; 
tAKe 1S 


But there is ample water for 
a larger canal. The Suez Canal, which 
is of greater length than that proposed, is 
two hundred feet in width and twenty-five 
feet in depth, and we must adopt its dimen 
sions if we expect its success. We may 
double the cost, and to cover contingencies 
and interest during construction shall find 
it advisable to carry the estimates up to 
eighty millions of dollars, which is not 
| far from the cost of the Suez Canal. 





—— 
A toll 
the tonn 


nd Pe 
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\ toll of a dollar and a half per ton on | 700 miles our route to California, and will 
he tonnage furnished by the United States | thus cheapen transportation. The value 


| Peru alone for their exports and im- | of such a canal can not well be overrated. 


ts will probably meet all charges and | Twocenturies since, Patterson, who found 

nairs, and also six per cent. interest on | ed the Bank of England and the colony of 

of eighty millions. Darien, writes thus as to a canal to unite 

The eanal proposed has one decided ad- | the two oceans: ‘‘It will be the gate of 

tage over the canal at the Isthmus. | the universe, and enable its proprietors to 
pared with this, it will shorten nearly | give laws to both oceans.” 


THE SIFTING OF 
A FOLK-SONG. 
ld, Satan hath desired to have you, that he may sift 1 

In St. Luke’s Gospel we are told 
How Peter in the days of old 

Was sifted; 
And now, though ages intervene, 
Sin is the same, while time and scen 

Are shifted. 


Satan desires us, great and small, 

As wheat, to sift us, and we all 
Are tempted ; 

Not one, however rich or great, 

Is by his station or estate 
Exempted. 

No house so safely guarded is 

But he, by some device of his, 
Can enter; 

No heart hath armor so compl te 

But he can pierce with arrows fleet 
Its centre. 

For all at last the cock will crow 

Who hear the warning voice, but go 
Unheeding, 

Till thrice and more they have denied 

The Man of Sorrows, crucified 


And bleeding. 


One look of that pale suffering face 

Will make us feel the deep disgrace 
Of weakness; 

We shall be sifted till the strength 

Of self-conceit be changed at length 
To meekness. 


Wounds of the soul, though healed, will ache 
The reddening scars remain, and make 
Confession ; 
Lost innocence returns no more; 
We are not what we were before 
Transgression. 
But noble souls, through dust and heat, 
Rise from disaster and defeat 
The stronger, 
And conscious still of the divine 
Within them, lie on earth supine 
No longer. 
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KARIN, 


A ROMANCE OF SWEDISH LIFE 


Och liten Karin tjent 
| l ra kung ns gar 
If te som en § rna 
B i ia tarnor s§ 
Ohl Reali. Tatmedl 
TRANSLATION 
And little K ved 
In the young k hon 
Q | r 
. SLIME i At a ~ At 
Among all the little maidens. 
N the drawing-room at Svaneholm—an 
elegant country-seat about five miles 
from Stockholm—three persons were met 


ina state of great excitement 


They were 
the Baron Johann B« re von Linde, lord 
of Svaneholm, a man sixty years of age 


his wife, the 
Linde, a | 


old, wit 


Amelie Be 
5 about fifty years 
1 a strong but pe rfectly 


Baroness 
iundsome lad 
feminine 
and theirson Sigfrid, whose strength, 
nd bearing gave 


! though SO 
yvoung—bein 


him, 
¢ only twenty-five, and look 
ing even 
He was ] 


younger—a majestic presence. 
kammarherre (cl rlain) to 
1 . hi Ao il friend and fa 
vorite: and oh the object of 
petty envies pes ( 
knowledged Cheva 


1ambe 


some 
nmities, was the ac 
lier Bavard of the 
rm ] rl } 

fhe baroness sat near the 


iT med to be 


window, and 
looki Ing out over the Svane 
, in fact, 
Was going on around 
ir her, with hands 
him, looking at the 
silence. As 
moving 
pushing at the 


holm garde , but was losely at 
tentive to all that 
her Siefrid 


folded behind 


his feet in 


— ni 
carpet 
for the baron, 
about, and 
could not 
h, and paid no heed what 
ever to rules of punctuation. 
‘You are a fool! 

jection is there to the 


who was violent] 


furniture, he 


speak Tast enoug 


What ob 
Countess Luitka 


and why haven't you fetched it 
vou've kno 


a for | ! 


up before 

time that it was 
shall marry her 
I won't listen to you—she’s 


wn this long 


all arranged-—I say you 


the handsomest woman in Sweden—every 


| other 


Katha 1, or Katrina, is a name that came into 
t » it with Roman Catholicism. 
It 1 al y have first appeared in the | 
( 1 t ind gradu ee 
the lo where it changed form, as Karin, 


Karin has become the universalls 


md ay P ars in poetry, ro- 





i 
the hut » palace alike ; 
it ] ot he be. character, 
ind ranks among the loveliest and purest names of 
this | li a & sh tongue 
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stopping for lack of breath. 


| ging 


the kingdons 
head to be in your place—estates, prin, 
ly estates—virtue, beauty, and _ birth 
birth better than your own—what m 
do you want!” almost screamed the ] 


| fellow in wail vive } 


‘I don’t want so much,” 
gently, 


said Sj 
restraining expression of his 
taste for the manner in which his f 
wishes were urged, ‘‘and still ] 
I am sorry I can’t please you. |] 
the ¢ 
much as you can do; 
her; but [must 

‘Kar i en 


more, 


admire ‘ountess von Rehnstjern 
I sincerely est 
love the woman whom | 
bondtés !— hams-tram 
roared the baron, and fairly skippi 


ping 
his rage, front of his 


rushed up in 
who stood head and shoulders above | 
‘*Don’t you think I 
Don't you think I've heard of your litt 

painter? Why, the very children in { 

streets put your names together, and laugh 
at the notion of a Berg von Linde da 
cling around old Elna’s cottage, an 
and pictures, and the L 
to her grandchild! 
ignorant—” 


know all about 


books 


knows what, 


born, 

‘Did you ever see Froéken Karin Ri 
‘frid, in a sort of voice t] 
always restrained the fiery old baron 

‘No; and I wouldn't look at her if |] 
did.” 

‘Mother, thou hast seen her?” 

‘Yes,’ said the baroness, 
ward her husband. 
gcood and modest 
very beautiful.” 

‘* BEAUTY! MOopDESTY!” sneered the ba 
on, who had just extolled these graces 
the Countess Luitka. ‘'I 
Amelie,” turning suddenly, but with vis 
ible , to his wife, “that you wanted 
this marriage as much as [.” 

‘ee: if Sigfrid could agree 
with us; but our son is even a little dear 
er to me than the good Countes 

Baron 


qUuIst ¢ said Sig 


turning 
‘*T believe 
girl; 


she is a 
she is certainly 


[ understood, 
respect 
Johann, 


ss Luitka 
Johann looked from one to the 
, and twisted his hands. 

The who knew nothing of 
how matters stood between her son and 
Fréken Karin Roénnquist, except as this 
stormy interview was disclosing it, under 
stood him so well as to need little explana 
tion. That he had not - her, instead 


baroness, 


| of leaving events to speak, Reopen sul 


| 





prised nor pained her. Sik 


‘ 


frid had ney 
er been able, except 5 strong sens¢ 


* Love a peasant wench !—stuff and nonsense! 








a 
( au 
, 

lesiré 
t n 
moth 
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duty, to talk of his own emotions or | days, his meals being served from his own 
sires. When circumstances revealed | kitchen by a Svaneholm servant sent by 


them, he had always trusted firmly in his | the baroness. 


ne 2 
rae 


% 
pate ge 


2 
i ot. 


ther’s understanding him, and she was Sigfrid’s deep blue eye darkened with 


toe ene 


et 
ware? y 


te 


prouder of this high confidence than she | some strong feeling as it rested on the 


] 


mld have been of a more explicit but | villa, and hastening his steps, he turned 
; spontaneous trust. a corner of the main street, and entered, 


When she had spoken, she looked at | as one sure of welcome, the low-roofed 


\ 
frid, and was warmed at heart by the | prestgoiird (priest-house, or parsonage 


i 
ik she received in return. The baron In a little while he came out again, and 


"ek Se 
a 


on 


more and more purple, striving to | with him the priest, Anders Pommers—a 


itrol himself, and to think of some man who had courage to do any cood act 
to say which would influence his | for a friend, and Anders Pommers knew 

| Sigfrid well and loved him. 
Don't you know,” said he at last, Old Elna's cottage stood at the foot of 
that your attention to this girl will sim- | the hill belonging to Sigfrid’s little estate, 
spoil her prospects, and prevent her | and the windows of Fogelniiste seemed to 


ng a husband in her own rank in | look down into the chimney of the cot 
Or’—losing his slight command of | tage. The sun was yet two hours high, 


‘‘don’t your cursed fastidious | and could still take a slanting peep into 


ples with the Countess Luitka apply | this chimney, when Karin, sitting at her 
: ss 


ease of Karin—Fréken Karin ? | needle, with her grandmother, in the sun- 

uinds! ean’t you at least carry on your | ny best room below, heard steps, and saw 

tation less conspicuously ¢ If the the two men coming down the path to the 

si door. ‘‘Grandmother!’ she exclaimed, 

‘Is this actually the way you under-| and stood up, bending her head with 

id things ?” said Sigfrid, quietly, but | much grace to the priest, and giving 
vibrating nostrils and fire-darting | hand to Sigfrid. 

Elna, though only a peasant, was a 

‘It’s the way everybody understands | woman of well-balanced mind, quick wit, 


‘said the baron, blustering the more | and excellent good sense, for Dame Na 
] 
i 


her 


use he was inwardly awed by hisson’s | ture does sometimes capriciously recollect 


ing calm. ‘‘It’s the standing joke | the poor and lowly in the distribution of 


rever glasses clink together,” which | her immortal treasures 
was more than the baron knew or really Elna knew the Baroness Amelie, who, 
ved, but faneying that he had gained | unlike her husband, went a great deal 
an advantage, he pressed it eagerly. | among the common people, especially the 
Sigfrid bent his head a moment in si- | poorer classes, and would take a peasant’s 
lence, then looked up at his father quickly, | teething baby on her knee in as gentle 
ind said: ‘IT acknowledge some justice in | and true motherly a manner as if it had 
vour reproof. Satisfied in knowing my | been a babe of the royal line. Elna had 
own intentions, I have not sufficiently re- | nursed the baroness through more than 
flected on many things.” He leaned and | one illness, had been at her bedside when 
kissed his mother tenderly on both cheeks, | Sigfrid was born, had been present in 
ind left the room abruptly, before the | more than one domestic difficulty, and 
iron had time to puzzle out what this | had been tacitly trusted in deeper things; 
ight mean. therefore between Elna and the baron- 
As Sigfrid went down into the town he | ess, in spite of social distinetions—about 
looked up again and again at the small | which Elna was far more punctilious 
villa on the hill across the valley, about | than the baroness—there was an excel 
two miles from Svaneholm. This villa, | lent understanding, and a tie as strong as 
with the land belonging, known by the | that of blood. 
name of Fogelniste (the Bird’s Nest), When Sigfrid led old Elna apart, and 
had been given to Sigfrid by his mother | told her why he had come, she took a full 
nore than a year before. Sigfrid, who | minute for silent thought, and then only 
at times loved solitude, had, with his | said, ‘*‘ Will thy mother approve?” 
mother’s help, neatly fitted up several of ‘*She is as sensible—as thou art,” said 
the rooms in it, and sometimes he had re- | Sigfrid, ‘‘and my happiness is to her as 


mained there alone among his books for | is Karin’s to thee. 
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Karin had remained standing. Her | 


dress of a dark brown, whose depth set 
off the fairness of her skin, was simply 


made, showing the 
arms and shoulders, and the supple curves 
of for Her hair, a 
rade of 
_ and though coiled once at the back 
eck, still fell in masses below her 
The of her ] left 
undisguised, were such as to inspire 

in the beholder. 


mm. 


cold, waved softly on her fore 


pale but rich 


outlines Lead, 


verence 
Ka 


terior 


n had lived a calm, sheltered, in- 


ife Del 


Lit 


rl 
i 


She was born an artist. 
icately yet 


had be h to her as companions that con 


tinually brought her messages from the 


ineffable ideal world of which the artist 
soul is conscious. 

A crimson rose petal lying in Karin’s 
hand not only charmed her eye with its 
inimitable shape and hue, but conveyed 
to the palm whereon it lay a secret, joy 
perfection: the soft mel 
ancholy of cloud-shadows, the light and 
warmth of yellow sunbeams, the tinkling 
of rain-drops, the distillation of the dew, 
the waft of April winds, the trill and flut 
ter of spring-time birds, the ray of the 


ous sense of its 


evening star, the intricate life-movement 
concealed in Mother Earth’s mysterious 
breast, the transmuting love of God—all 
these did see and hear and 
in the frail perfection of the rose leaf. 
Her life had no need of outward event 
full in the present, and full 
She had that fine self-rever- 
ence, conscious only when invaded, which 
made her indifferent to extrinsic claim or 


Karin 


to be sweet. 


in promise. 


advantage. Social grades, etiquette, aris- 


she had a certain intellectual comprehen 
sion, but their meanings had never touch- 
ed the of her life. She never 


thought of the personal characteristics or 


wiel: 
quick 


actions of others with reference either to | 
their being eccentric and unusual or in | 


the common course of things, Contact 
ty, and a wider experience of the 
world, would necessarily modify much in 
Karin. She knew that she was a peasant 
girl, and that Sigfrid Berg von Linde was 


with soci 


nobly born and the king's favorite. 


ive to her; but that they loved each other 


was a reality filling her consciousness to | 


the overshadowing of all lighter and out- 
er facts. 


noble mould of he r | 


sanely sensitive to nature's 
noods and ministrations, Color and Form 


feel | 
| where the priest had left them, Sigfrid 


| from 


Nei- | 


ther of these facts had ever been impress- | 


When Sigfrid crossed the room. 4 
taking Karin’s hand, with a few words of 
explanation, asked her if she would be ] 
wife, ‘‘ Now ?” And perc 
ing that now was meant, without anot 
word permitted Sigfrid to draw her to } 
while Anders Pommers 
stood in front of them. 

Nothing was said of her dress, nothino 
was said of any trivial thing. Old Eh 
could not in her heart forbear wis] 


said Karin. iV 
cr 


side, rose 


| white satin robes and full wedding glo 


for her darling, but this tender vanity did 
not appear in the gravity of her with red 
folded hands and downeast eyes. 

During the reading of the marriag 
service a soft color began creeping 
and around Karin’s throat, and s 
into her cheeks. Sigfrid saw it, 
heart beat heavily with happiness. 
ing married and blessed them, Anders 
Pommers went straight away to Sva 


al 


holm, and told the baroness in a word 
how it was, as Sigfrid had asked him to 
do on their way to Elna’s cottage. Thy 
baroness, who was a good wife as well ; 


a good mother, would not commit any 


| open act of opposition to her husband: 


but there was a great deal she could do 
inside of that limit, and before Anders 
Pommers’s information was three hours 
old her little britzska had made two or 
three journeys to Fogelniiste. 

Sitting together in old Elna’s cottage, 
and Karin took little note of time. 

They saw, without observing, old Eln 
going up the hill to Fogelniiste, and su 
set, twilight, and moonrise had little heed 
them; and it at ten 


was least 


| o'clock when Sigfrid started at the sound 
tocracy, and the court were facts of which 


of wheels at the cottage gate; and when 
the next moment Brunhilda, his moth 
er’s own maid, appeared in the doorway 


| with a beautiful ermine wrap and hood 


over her arm, Sigfrid, with a full heart 
knew exactly what his mother had been 
doing. 


‘* My lady the baroness bade me to say 


|she sent her great love to Herr Sigfrid 


and Baroness Karin Berg von Linde,” 
said Brunhilda, already spreading the 
wrap over Karin’s shoulders. ‘‘ And, if 
you please, I am to be your lady’s maid 
until she can please herself better; and, 
if you please, my lady the baroness is sor 
ry she is unable to be there to receive 
you, but I was to tell you Fogelniiste is 
| ready.” 
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tree shad 
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‘You 
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u are, 







me nes 
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tbout it 
sure. A 








thing to 
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[ never 
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prorat a 





‘Come, 


n, Sigf 


part of 


surprised, 


rid smile 
ier chair, looking so proud and happy. 


my lady. 


(yerman: 





K rin, let us go home,” s: 
1 a somewhat unsteady voice. 
winding road came out of t 


uid 


he 


ows into the open moonlight, 


witzska drew nearer to the lit 


Ina looking dark in the chee 


tle 


i, they saw the windows all alight, 


ry 


f the open doorway, where she 


od to receive them. There was a lit 


id, and a fold of silvery pay 


it, and they read it together: 
ie Berg von Linde, in greeti 
nd blessing to her beloved cl 
rid and Karin.” 


uiiste. The spring, with tent 
ust beginning buds and leay 
like chattering of birds, and tr 


melody of brooks, made warmer : 


her time in the villa, thou 


tle 


er 


ing from a fragrant bridal-white bou 
he centre of the table. Kar 


ne 
iil 


The next few weeks passed very quietly 


ler 
ill. 


Lp 


proaches every day. Elna spent the great 


oh 


her cottage home. Brunhilda 


s as much in love with her new 
h her old mistress, and between Fog 
iste and Svaneholm bore a somewl 


eart. 


1ess Amelie, who never tired 


nhilda chanced to be at Sva 


never would think she was n 


1," Brunhilda would say, in hi 


| 


lat 


of 


ng about the life at Fogelniiste when 


ne 


ta 


mn 


‘xity over this fact. ‘*She is so 


sud and yet so kind, and never put out 


ing that happens—no more than 


my lady. And oh! she is 


sO 


lsome; the Countess Luitka can not 


iv her for beauty.” The Count 


k eall on her she receives th 


y, and does not seem to th 


wuitka had been hitherto Brunhilda’s 
approached ideal. ‘*And when 


the 
em 


ink 


at all, only to give them plea 
nd they look at one another so 


as if they had never seen a 


ny 


equal her; and then Herr Sig 


s, and comes and stands beh 


ind 


saw anybody so much in love, 


And when there aren’t : 
all, it is the best of all, my la 


school. They read history 


my 
dy, | 


re they are at their books like two chil- 


to- 


nd he teaches her in French and 


and once I heard him say, 
such a proud, fluttered voice, that she | his return to Stockholm, was closely ques- 


in 


KARIN. 


° ; 
in 


was ten times quicker to learn than ever 
he was himself. And indeed she does 
surprise him often; and he talks with her 
about the court = the king, and about 
Svaneholm, and a great deal about you, 
my lady. Herr Siefrid has fitted up a 
beautiful room for her studio; and it’s 
the curiousest thing: you'd never get 


tired watching the pictures come out un 
4p 


| der her soft white hands, that never seem 


to be taking any pains, but just move 
about so quick and easy and graceful 


t’s like witeheraft. And one day he was 


lin great delight, and told her she was a 


She could not enough praise Karin to 


born artist, and that she would make the 


name of Bere von Linde greater than he 
er and that then his father could not 
hol ld out, and how happy you would 
he said, and he caught her in his arms, 
and when he would have let her again, 
hair was tangled in the vi of his 
coat, and he wouldn't loosen it for fear 
hurting her; and then she turned, all 
red and laughing, re led him all around 


+} 


| the room by her bright hair; and he said, 


‘Brunhilda, come ar rescue your mis 


tress.’ I never saw so pretty a sight. 


The marriage of Sigfrid Berg von 
Linde, of noble family, and kammarherre 
to the king, to a young girl who, though 
reputed to be a beauty, was a peasant and 


| portionless, spread like wild-fire through 
| the town of Svaneholm and in the court 


circles of Stockholm, of which Sigfrid was 


| so brilliant a member; therefore it did not 


take a large bird to tell the news, together 
1 ith 


with that t of the open rupture between the 
elder Baron Bere von Linde and his son, 


to the king. The king, without speaking 


| directly on the matter to Sigfrid, told him, 


with a kind and significant smile, that he 
need not attend upon him so closely for 
the next few weeks. Sigfrid, who under- 
stood instantly, and felt some delicate re- 
buke for his reserve, blushed like a girl, 


| and then said, frankly, ‘* I should be glad, 
| sire, of your greetings for my wife.” 


And I am glad you allow me to ask 


you to bear them to her,” said the king, 


| with grave sweetness. 
A day or two later a dress pattern of 
| superb white velvet, with an embroidered 


border of blush-rose buds, arrived at Fo 


| gelniiste. Except the address to Karin, 
| there was neither word nor line accompa 
nying it, but Sigfrid knew that it was the 
| king’s doing. The bearer of this gift, on 
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tioned by its donor concerning the ap-| under the tree shadows; but Karin hy, 
pearance of the young mistress of Fogel- observed nothing. While Brunh ld 
niiste. | stood pushing her parasol into th 
Soon after this the Countess Luitka von | turf in a sort of vague excitement. 
Rehnstjerna called on Karin. She wasin | heard quick steps, and saw the Baro 
her studio with her husband, and received | hann walking toward her from the d 
her visitor there. The countess, who was | tion the carriage had just taken. 
a noble woman as well as a famous court | first impulse, though she could not 
beauty, remained over an hour, and went | given herself a reason for it, was to 


away charmed. | to her mistress; but she was in a ma 
* Well?” said the king, when he met the | spell-bound by the approach of the b: 
Countess Luitka in the evening at a grand | He was out of breath, and paused an 
public féte. stant in front of Brunhilda, and see) 
‘Sire,” exclaimed the countess, in an | about to question her; but after look 
eager under-tone, ‘‘she is beautiful as a} across the narrow sunny glade at K 
dream.” he said, sternly, ‘‘Stay here”; and hab 
‘*Yes, so my courier said. He came | and astonishment held Brunhilda. 
back beauty-mad. Well?” | Hearing unfamiliar and harsh foot 
‘She is an artist—a genius. There are | Karin, suddenly raising her head, sa 
not two pictures here’—glancing around | stout old man, with thick white hair 
the elegant walls—‘* that have the power, la very red face, standing in front of h 
the originality, of those hanging on the | Karin, with the artist's quick eye for d 
walls at Fogelniiste.”’ tail, observed, without then thinking ab 
‘* You are sure she paints them herself?” | it, that while his left hand was gloved, | 
‘Sire, I saw her at the easel.” | right was bare, and that a large ring « 
‘Well ?” |} its third finger had slipped so that t] 
‘She is good as she is fair, a she | stone was turned inward, and only 
adores her husband.” | edge of it visible. His lips were working 
‘Ah! Well?’ | but without articulated sound, as if |} 
‘She has a fine clear brain, active in | could not choose what word to speak fi 
many directions, though with one defi- | There was little resemblance between $ 
ciency—a marked one. There is one sub- | frid and his father, and yet there wa 
ject of which she evidently never thinks | likeness by which Karin saw, or rat] 
at all.” | felt, the baron’s identity. She saw tl 
‘* And that ?” | he was violently excited, and though 
‘** Ts herself, sire.” | was not intimidated, she was chilled wi 
The king looked thoughtful. | the instinetive conviction that somethi 
| would now happen which she should w 
One day, when Sigfrid was to be at court | to forget without being able todo so. B 
for a few hours, he left Karin with her | to go away was not to be thought of 
maid in one of the most retired and charm- | Karin sat perfectly still. In commo: 
ing glades of the Djurgarden. It was a} with all who looked on her, the ba 
habit of Karin’s to never be without paper | could not avoid seeing that she was be: 
and pencil, and, seated on a low bench un- | tiful. Had her beauty been by one shad 
der a tree, she was soon absorbed in a lit- | less noble, had there been one coarse tint 
tle sketch of one of the views before her. | or heavy line to justify him, he might hay 
Brunhilda wandered among the paths, | been in some degree disarmed. But the 
hough eareful to remain within sight and | grace and beauty he saw in his son’s wif 
eall. Asshe came upon one of the drives, | were that son’s complete victory over him 
a carriage, turning a sharp curve, rolled | The Baron Johann was an egotist, belie. 
by so close that the wheels almost brushed | ing in birth in the egotist’s mean and nar 
her garments. She started back quite as | row nse. He would have turned Ci 
much, however, at the face of one of its | derella herself out of his house and broken 
occupants—the face of the Baron Johann | her glass slipper in her face, and all thi 
Berg von Linde, purpler than usual with | more because she was as fair as a princess 
a sort of fury and surprise. The carriage should ever—and as a peasant should nev 
rolled on. Brunhilda glanced at her | er be! He saw the sketch on Karin 
young mistress, whose golden hair seemed | knee; he thought of the Countess Luitka 
to shine forth mysteriously bright from | and her estates; he trembled. 


+ 
Lf 
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‘‘ Who are you ?” said he, gruffly, with 
indescribable insolence. 

Karin, who had been flushed with an 
ithusiasm, pale 
; delicate defensive pride. 
Herr Baron, I am the wife of your 
She did not finish the name 


ible to 


abn € with a 


orew 


Qig 


The choleric baron, uni 


contain 
self, slapped her across the cheek and 


ith with his ungloved right hand; not 


vere but a crisp and passionate blow, 


l« of the stone angles of the ring he 


) 
} 
i 


made a tiny cut in her cheek. She 
sed her eves for an instant to his, the 


n 
her handkerchief to her cheek in si- 

and the baron strode away, igno 
at she had received this eut, fuming 

tering, and, rather to his surprise, 
» to feel so clearly as he wished that 
1 merely slapped a saucy peasant 
‘kk In spite 


sion, that look in 


I's chee of prejudice and 
Karin’s beautiful 

hed eyes gave him too strongly the 
» of having struck a lady in the face. 
to her 


ried out 


Brunhilda flew mistress, and 


Karin took 
down her handkerchief stained with bl] 


uuld have e when 
ood, 
Karin said, quietly, ‘‘ Hush! it is a 
‘e scratch.” 

, oh! my lady 


me your handkerchief, 

what will Herr Sigfrid say 
\fter a minute 
d, now for the first time looking fully 
er maid, ‘‘ Brunhilda, y 
ik of this to any one; 
you will not forget.” 


ft or two of silence, Karin 
ou will never 
you will obey, 
nd . 
Brunhilda promised, but could not for- 
bear expressing the warmest disrespect 
for the baron. 

leaned back, shading her 
her hand, her col 


Karin 
with or alternating so 
wiftly and vividly that Brunhilda was 
alarmed, but she did not venture to break 


face 


ie silence which the manner of her mis- 
tress imposed. 

Karin sat in this way for some time; 
reality feel- 
ings which she wished to wholly subdue 
before meeting the eyes of her husband. 
She was naturally slow to anger, but her 
temper was hot and strong when roused, 
and the rude blow on her cheek from the 
hand of her husband's father had been a 


she was in struggling with 


ful nature—an incomprehensible thing. 

When at last she removed her hand from 

over her eyes, though she looked some 
Vor. LX.—No. 358.—38 


| tress. 


| brush. 


what paler than usual, her own gentle r 

pose of manner had fully returned. 
Sigfrid soon came for her. 

" pt 


tend 


it what is this, min alskling ?” said 


little 


he 


he, 


red spot in her cheek. 


erly, noticing at once t 
‘It is only a little cut. Has a 
pleasantly with you, Sigfrid ?” 

As they 
paused in some account of his interview 
d said, abruptly, ‘‘ Why 
are you So pale my love, 


l] fone 


neared Fogelniiste, Sigfrid 
with the king, an 
and why such 
long and curious looks at me 
Well, 


Ins 


to-night 
‘Pale ? now I am not,” said 
Karin, smil as she felt the blood sweep 


face. ‘“‘] 


mble 


into her been looking to 
your father, and I 
after all.” 


Have 


have 


see if you res 
think you don't, 
‘My 


Whe 


y father! you n him % 
n ?” 

He rode by 
drive, just above 


He | 


Hanasow. 


the 


‘ — 
sketching, 


this afternoon 
where l 


, sigfrid.” 


on 
sat 


IS not » at all 


‘Karin !” 


It was the starling that 
hung 


drawn 


SpoKe 
p Kw. 


+} M — 4 a) , 
in the window—the jalousie was 


to in 
vines almost as bright with their trailing 


the very top the midst of 
yellow blossoms as the bar of sunlight that 
peered through them freely into Karin’s 
pretty studio. The walls were pink and 
= | 

piue, 


the ceiling both tints so soft as to 


air-like distance to the surfaces. 
A large dark mottled mat ne 
the 
ished picture stood near the window. 
fore it sat Karin. 
glimpse of the 


lend an 
arly covered 
floor; an easel supporting an unfin 
Be 
a dainty 
Djurgarden-—was rapidly 
approaching completion under her hand. 
As she worked she sometimes compressed 
her lips and gave a low flute-like call. It 
was when she had done this that the star- 
ling turned his head, and coquettishly trill- 
ed, ** Karin,” at sounded 


enough like it to satisfy his young mis- 


The picture 


least what 
She leaned and smoothed his met- 
with the of her 
Half an hour later she laid down 
palette and brushes. 

“It is finished. 
and see if it is pretty. 
da, tell me if it is like.” 

Old Elna came in, a ball of scarlet yarn 


al-black wing handle 


Come, grandmother, 
And you, Brunhil- 


| falling from her lap and rolling on before 
surprise of the most violent and pain- | 


her. As they leaned toward the canvas, 


Karin pushed back her chair and rose. 


| The door stood open behind her, and hear- 


| ing steps, sl 


he said, over her shoulder, and 





» hand with a tender and 


Sigfrid, I 


putting back o1 


charming gesture of welcome, *' 





Old Elna lov ked uD. and meeting Si¢ 


a somewhat extraordinary 





wn, dropped a courtesy, 
Brunhilda, and slipped away 


nt that Karin saw that there 
wasa gentleman with her husband. Hav 
ing look 1 with a full, profoundly affee 
tionate glance at Siefrid, she turned her 


eyes on the stranger. Many of her hus 
‘rriends had been brought to Fo 
celniiste in this informal manner. This 
stranger was a tall man, of slender, well 
knit frame, some years older tha 
though still 


n hunting suit, 


n Sigfrid, 
young I 
held his 
slouch hat in a muscular but refined and 
shap | iand He was dark, 
features and most piercing eves, softened 
and 

seemed both gratified a 


and 
with strong 


xtremely noble gentle ex 
pression. He | 


» open earnestness of Karin’s 





inspection, and bore it in easy silence. 

‘ Karin,” said Sigfrid, taking her hand, 
‘T want to introduce you to one of my 
friends, who is most anxious to become 
one of yours—M. Bernadotte.” Karin 
bowed ‘He is a great lover of art, an 


amateur, as he modestly 


expresses it. I 


have been speaking to him about you, and 
he wishes to see your pictures, and he 
wants to sit for his portrait to you, my 


love, if you are willing.” 


Karin again looked at M. Bernadotte, | joying the conversation with 


so searchingly that he seemed on the point 


then sh with 
iminating smile, ‘* I shall like 
You will be a good subject, 
and Lam grateful for a good subject. But 
ope, sir, you can be patient, I have so 
: in living 
I have made but two stud 
models—my grandmother's 


Would you like to look at 


mbarrassed ; said, 


a sudden ilh 


little experience as vet in faces 
faces, | mean. 
ies of living 
and Sigfrid’s. 
them ?” 

She turned and led the 
drawing-room, where most of her paint 


ines hung As she p issed on before them, | 


still speaking, Sigfrid and M. Bernadotte 
exchan 1 glances, and the latter, laying 
his hand an instant on Sigfrid’s arm, said, 
“Ce nest 
que vous tenez peu a 
» plus noble quartier de la Suede 


very low voice, 
plus un mystére 
4 votre é ‘usson.”’ 
gobi hh) a 


said Karin, ‘‘is of my grand 
you may have noticed her when 


mother 





| ion. 
lan artist, 


He wore a plain | 


| times visited the studios in 


| 


} 
| 


| 
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you came in; the 


this is of Sigfrid. 


likeness is good: 

[ should like your o) 
Did not my husband say you 
turning to ] 
not to be hindered concerni) 


monsieur 
quickly, 
name. 

‘ Bernadotte, simply Bernadctte, if 
will.” 

‘Do you mean that you wish to be « 
ed Bernadotte only, without prefix 7? 
she. 

He bowed, smiling. 

** Does Sigfrid call you so ?” 

M. Bernadotte looked quickly at $ 
with laughing eyes. 

** Yes, Karin, [call him so; he likes j 

‘Very well,” said Karin, repeatin 


is 


name once or twice to herself. ‘] 
smooth; it will not be hard to say 


. 1 1 

M. Bernadotte looked at her 
1 
Li 





. } 
Is aan 


with care, and expressed both 
tion and his astonishment when he Ik 
ed that she had literally 
teaching in 


been with 
her art, having only so 
Stock] 
closely watched the best artists in t 
while they were at work, and somet 
questioned them as to the method of } 
ducing certain M. Bernadott 


t 


effects. 
then spoke at some length of art, and \ 
so much discrimination and simplicity 
well as feeling, that 


Karin blushed 
the most 


pleasure, convi 
with animation and eloquence, and s« 
that Sigfrid, though he said little, was « 


generous 


them, | 
fine mood expanded, and the flowe1 
elow of intense happiness overspread 


features. 

Returning to the studio, M. Bernadott 
at once recognized and admired the scene 
from the Djurgarden; but Karin put 
away, selected a fresh canvas, and looked 
so entreatingly that M. Bernadotte sat 
down to be sketched, checking some d 
mur which Sigfrid began to make. 


‘*The 


baroness,” said he, ‘thas the 


way into the | statesman-like quality of perceiving ther 


is no time like the present.” 


‘* How do you like him 2” asked Sigfrid, 
after their guest was gone. 

Karin drew near, and laid one rounded 
arm upon his shoulder. ‘‘T can see, Sig 
frid, that there has been no one here whom 
you like half so well yourself. Why have 
you not brought him before ?” 

‘‘T have wished to, but he is a very busy 


|} man, Karin, much more closely confined 











1 I at the busiest times, and you have 
thought me idle. You may remem 
- that I have spoken of him to you but 

for I wanted 


n yvour own opini 


to see him 


yn; | 


you first 


faves see 
. good one.” 
Yes, I like him; he seems so just, so 
1. He knows so much, and ean tell 
so admirably well. When I looked at 
Siefrid, I felt that I could become at 
edto him. Whata piercing yet kind 
And did you observe his hands? 
1ust come into the portrait 
utiful. J 
ve him good by his hands. 


is he 


seems to 


some 
hey are so firm and bea 

‘lie 

| his manners a soldier or ce 


There be somethin 


What a clear-sighted, discriminating 
tle wife!” Sigfrid. with 


** What 


King, 


said smiling, 
) 


t, deep delight in his eye 


thou n : 


know, min egy r,* of 
liers and courtiers? And yet thou art 


Lis ' 

ht: he is a soldier, a brave one, and he 

s held office at court from an early ace.” 

‘Thou hast given me a new pleasure 

lav, my Sigfrid,” said Karin, after a 

ightful pause. ‘‘I 
rain 2?” 


wonder when he 


But she did not mention a plan already 
‘ected with M. 


Sigfrid mention 


ng in her mind ¢o1 
nad e. Ne ither dic 
her that he h 


} 
sto old 


hie 
ad given private instruc 
Kina and Brunhilda to protect 
ung baroness from all interruption 
M. Bernadotte 
be sitting for his picture, and on 
o account whatever to announce or ad 
t any visitors at such times. 
ine life, M. Bernadotte 
rularly. His portrait, 
rin was extremely painst: 


ie oceasions W hen 


uid 


Owing to 
came ir 
with which Ka 
ki 
ll, and the acquaintance between the 
st and sitter gained a 


ng, progressed 


centle familiari 
ty with the deeper feelings of friendship. 
Sigfrid had been present at the first four | 
at the fift 
court, M. 


Her greeting was preoccu- 


ttings, but 
‘tained at 
in alone. 


al, and 


h, Si¢frid being 


Bernadotte found | 

he sat quietly as she directed, of 
‘ing no remark. Suddenly Karin lean 

d back and laid aside her brush, pronoun- | 


| 


ing his name with an abrupt earnestness 
that made him start. 

‘‘ Bernadotte,” said she, ‘‘I want help. 
You will not 
Sig 


I wish to confide in you. 
e disappointed if I stop painting ? 


My own darling. 


KAR 


|} evel 


| praise him warmly as Sigf 
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not be anoth- 


frid is away, and there may 


er opportunit V, 
for it.” 
She 


and I have been wishing 
paused 
and M. Bernadotte thought he had never 


seen anything 


in considerable agitation, 


so remarkable as her ap 
pearance at this moment, her large, heay 
ily fringed, soulful 
with the 


lambent 


regarding him 


eves 
most open ¢ 
, ’ 

flush, the 


sc1ousness ol her 


ntreaty, the delicate 
exquisite self-uncon- 
He 
t, for fear of dis 
full 


nl 
Whole 


expression. 


} 
mace no lat movemen 


turbing her; he turned his 


simply 
face to her 

‘** How ean I he Ip you 2” said he. 
it about Siefrid ?” 


* Yes, 


‘Ts 


« t 
Seigirid to 


vut I don’t 
know till afterward. 


yes; | want 
lL have been think 
ing about it ever since you first came here, 
and Sie¢frid told me you were at court; it 
came 


into my mind then, all at once, that 
you could bring it about. J 


want to see 
the king.” 

‘You mean there is something you wish 
to ask of the king ss 
yee," 
‘Wouldn't it be easie 
what you have 

‘* No, no; 
that L won 


sure 


personally 


r, simpler, to wrile 
to say ?” 


it is somethi 


ng that I can’t 
lL want to see the 


it. When 


you tell him I am Sigfrid’s wife, he 


ud not write. 
kin ly you can manage 
will 
listen to you, for he has a great regard for 
Sigfrid’—this with a proud turn of her 
‘Sigfrid has told me that the 
that he 
centlest of men to his friends.” 

‘* Yes, that is true,” said M. Bernadotte, 
hesitatingly; ‘‘ but I have at 
longer than your husband, and have seen 


] 


king 
f the 


neck. 


IS one ¢ 


is not so difficult 


been court 


1 more of the king. He is not easy to 
f he is 
not in the right mood, if any one has of 
fended him.” 
‘But I have 


claimed Karin. 


approach, not pleasant to be with, i 


not offen 
**T don 


speak so, Bernadotte; 


ded him!” 


't like to hear you 


ex- 


you seem almost to 
wish to discourage me, 
it. 

as well as to Sigfrid ? 


but you can not do 
Has not the king been good to you 
and yet you never 
rid does.” 
paused, a little indignantly, but her wish 
was too strong not to be urged. 


She 


‘Lam 
determined to see him, and without Sig- 
frid’s knowledge, so | know you will help 
me, Bernadotte. I hope he may be in the 
right mood, but any fear of that shall not 
deter me.” 


‘‘ What is it you want so much to ask 





: } 
so muen.,. 


ww 


t 


Ss 


you had obliged him, and shown some 


G 


I 


pe 
nt 


h 


vou are willing to tell me, 


ing to make 


hey are so dear to each other 


adotte, don’t you think [am right 
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the king ?” said M. Bernadotte at last, | 
at her resolute expressions. 
yt course | will gladly help you, and if 
I can venture 


ast, as to the probabilities of 


‘T want to have | 


im say or do some 
Baron Johann, Sigfrid’s 
her, be reconciled to him. Oh, Berna 
clasping and throwing forward 
hands “you don’t know how much | 
ire it! I don’t care about it much for 
: *with a peculiarly haugh 
‘ad, and a slight paleness, 


1 . 1 ° 
sake of the baroness, his 





mothe and for Sigfrid. 
so dear to 
if this thing could 

i mie 


done—if I could persuade the king! 


Oh, Bernadotte, 


‘Is this why you don’t wish to be yet 
said M. Bernadotte, ir- 
levantly, though he had not been able to 
‘Sigfrid has 


king has spoken of your 


nted at court 7?” 


ar her without emotion. 


ld me that the 
esentation, but that you have refused, 


‘a reason that you will not explain.” 


p 
Yes, you have guessed it,” said Karin. 
I wish not to be brought forward while 
You can understand. 


t that is not what I care for most; it is 


is trouble exists. 


‘sause Sigfrid feels it-so much for my 
<e,and for his mother, who loves him 

Ah, she must suffer! If Iwere 
efrid’s mother, I couldn't bear it. Ber 
don't 
uu?’ She rose and went toward hin, | 
| he, rising also, took one of he r hands. 
‘* Yes, I do think you are right, and I 


1 and will arrange it for you to see the 
ng. But don’t you think you would | 


and a better chance with his Majesty if 


1 
ference in the first place ?” 
**He can not be so vain, so petty —’ she 
can, but stopped short as Sigfrid came in. | 
‘Who is it that ‘can not be so vain, so 
tty?” said he, smiling at Karin’s ear- | 
stness. 


‘*T have been, as usual, too lukewarm | 


bout the king,” said M. Bernadotte, ‘‘and 
is loyal subject” 


kissing Karin’s hand— 
has been properly rebuking me.” 
At which speech Sigfrid laughed so 





s1lOn, 


| moved it entirely. 
heartily that Karin came very near being | said she. 


not lately been to Fogelniiste, and k 
was beginning to wonder and grow in 
tient for the promised audience with 
king. One day the picture was sent 
and Karin received a note warn 


ly thank 
ing her, and naming the date for her |. 

desired interview with the king, and M 
Bernadotte wrote that he would hin 


meet and introduce her to the royal pre 
1 


During the few days that int 
vened, Karin was so light of heart t] 


ence. 


iat 





sang almost continually, and only trill 
a merrier roulade when Sigfrid ask 


how many nightingales a day it took 


keep her throat in such sweet tune. 

On the morning of the appointed d 
as soon as Sigfrid was gone, Karin ord 
her britzska, and calling Brunhilda, ma 
a simple but elegant toilet. 


' : 
‘ 
dress of a dark blue shade, with trimming 


he CLOSE 

of white lace, and wore for ornament on 
her wedding ring. Then, with Brunhil 
at her side, she directed the groom to th 
king's palace at Stockholm. As her brit: 
ska drew up before the palace, several pas 
ers turned to look at Karin, and, t 


with others who were nearer, formed 
considerable group by the time she h 
alighted. 

M. Bernadotte came forward, and 
took his hand, without observing th 
crowd, or noticing that he too had tak 
some pains vith his dress for the oc 

al 


nd was glistening with orders and 
symbols of office, so intent was she upon 
her interview ,with the king. 

‘* How kind thou art,” said she, as thi 
ascended the steps, ‘* to be so punctual, and 
leave me no moments for perplexity ! 

M. Bernadotte pressed her hand and 


merely said, a little more formally than 


| usual, that he was glad to serve her. Ka 


rin, observing the slight change, lau 


| softly, and archly exclaimed: 


‘*Bernadotte, my friend, the air of the 


| court affects thee. Thou art actually put 


p 
ting on airs!” 

At this moment Bernadotte led the way 
into an anteroom which was empty. 

‘* Dost thou wish to make any little ad 
justment, perhaps?” said he. 

Karin’s veil was partly lifted; she re- 
‘No, I think not,” 
‘Do I not look all right?” 


provoked for the first time in her life with | There was a large mirror behind her, 
the beloved lord of Fogelniiste. 


The days passed away. M. Bernadotte’s 


picture was finished, and was a fine and 


+ 
he 





ithful portrait too. The original had 





| which she had not happened to observe, 


| and she was calmly requiring its service 
| of M. Bernadotte’s eyes. M. Bernadotte 
| looked at her and smiled. 





KARI 


] 


i 


h. Bernadotte,” she exclaimed, with 


x color, ‘‘can’t I see him at once ? 


» anxious I know not how t 


va 


walt, I 
nd art | | 


] 


) 
hou art dressed so erandly, a 
It 


smile. 


ic} 
IVP ilt 


king so solemn. { 


with faint The 
ll, he is only a man, a good man, Ber 
‘tte’ —lifting her head. 
of that, and what lam come toas 
M. Bernadotte gave her his arm, and led 
by a door opposite to that by which 
had just red, 
e-room, Whose coloring and style 
At one side of 
artment a lady was seated on a raised 
a lady of noble, sweet pres 
d in bl 


| i 
— , rere — 
In Was leaning on 


s almost fr 


a king \ 


*T will think 
| 


K. ( 


| 


ent into an el int | t 


vin 
‘e pleasing to Karin. 


r or dais 
was dresse¢ ick, with re 


ft arm, ¢ 
he i | 
ofrid 


yyyve thine i? 


one took 
seated lady said 
vhich Karin heard without un 
he wrtrait of M. 
ficently framed, hang 
, and in the 
iat a lady and 

This lady 
+] 


the gentleman, 


Saw »l 


1ea 


ing, for she saw rm 


over the I: iv 


oment percelyv 


man stood near the dai 


>. 


dearnestly at Karin; 


tout and florid, was looking down, and in 
confused manner rubbed his left over 
hand ely 


with a 


right hand, on which fitted |] a 


r set 12. 


dark stone. 


t 


roe 


he + 


d 
gt 


fine and faithful por 


seg 


said 
at 


‘My dear baroness,” 
ay 


Kl 
Kit 


ol ( lly Karin, 


* 
thy 
husband.” 


ring very d 


or m 


] 


is 


dr 


1 and M. 


ew away her hands from Sif 


K Pin 

sernadotte, glanced, startled, 
1d, then full at M. Bernadotte, with 

vide, beautiful eyes. 

‘* Thou—thou t] aid she. 
stood still, it seemed a full minute, in 


art the king! 


spense and bewilder 


perb pose of sus] 


ent, as colorless and breathless as Gala- 
ain her moment of awakening to Pyg 
malion’s ery. 
No one spoke; her spell imposed i 
all; but Sigfrid’s heart bounded witl 
relief as her color came slowly back. 
‘Sigfrid!” she exclaimed at last. 
“Do not blame him,” said M. Berna 
dotte, quickly; ‘‘ he only obeyed the king, 
vho asks your pardon, Karin, f 


v4 


t 


for a per 
haps too extreme surprise.” 

It was the tone and manner so familiar 
to her, and, together with the half-grave, 
half-mirthful, wholly kind light in the 


brilliant eyes of her royal friend, brought 


K 


wih 


you.” 


old baron’s. 
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yack her '-possession fully. Shesmiled, 


nexpressible grace of pride, 
| 


nd wit 

d 
cissed the quer n’s hand. As she rose 
i ng to the gentleman 
vho stood waiting near the queen’s chair, 
aid 


feeling, turned, knelt, ant 


Ul 
] 


} 
Laay 


nodesty 


} 
Ing, tur ) oe and 


first to Karin, in a low voice, ‘* Tl 
lerable mood to- 
aa 


irerie 


¢ happens to be in at 


k and no one having specially oO led 
lim, he will it be petty.’ 
loud, *‘ Let me introduce you to 
Baron Johann and the Bar 


\me- 
Be Linde, 


] ] 
) kindly 


lay, 


I 


“So vain, so 


Then, a 


] 
1i¢ SS 


rit 


e r von your new 


hithe 


ys 
i 


t 


have come ( 


] 


Lec t 


Qi ¢ ) 
w teTi¢ 


efrid’s 
ind fl 


T 


smi lerly 


‘ther l 
ished a fond glance on Sig 


ng@ laid Karin’s hand in th 


ry 


Karin, 
‘ 


frid. 


I 


he 
want born,” said he, “put 
and 
er, Herr Baron, is crown 


a ts.”’ 


L« 


‘Karin is 
there 


Dp 
ty ir 


+ 
t 


and royalty, 


‘ 


sin the most royal line of arti 


in painted th q 
and of course she was presented 
i the | 


€l 
border oO 


ueen’s por 


°|- 
Vv r white Vy et 


court, 
it] 


I 


earin SHOW 


¢ 


1 


Vv 1 it blu h roses, and 


the king presented her with a handson 


e 


the very best masters at Of course 
} 


he was the fashion, and the atmosphere 


sum, expressly for a year’s sojourn amone 


> 
Rome. 


she breathed was fragrant with the praises 
but Karin 
t 


of her beauty and her genius; 
l and true, retaining th 
her 


remained 
self 


LOOK 
INCONSCIONS sj leityv hich was 
uncon LOUS SLIMplieity Which was 
the | 


chiefest charm. Sometimes ! 


came to see her incognito, and 


Sucli 


occasions she always addressed him sim- 
ply as Bernadotte, and reminded 
| him of that ‘‘divinity that doth 
hedge a king,” or of that uneasiness beset- 
ting the 


One day, when her child was about six 


never 


either 


head that wears a crown. 


months old, the king called, as formerly, 
] 


lain dark hunting suit. Karin 


little 


'in his p 
had her 
beautiful golden 
and around the child, who was tatig 
it with his white, dimpled fingers. 

| The king smiled. 

“What do 
‘Sigfrid 7” 

‘* No,” said Karin, putting out her hand 
with a cordial gesture, and looking up at 
him without a thought of her shining di 
shevelment; ‘‘ I have naméd him after his 

truest friend and mine—Oscar 

Bernadotte.”’ 


m in her lap, and all her 
hair was flowing over 
ling 


you call him?” said he. 


¢ 


Fi 


father’s 
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Or should he deem Wrong threats the publ] 


Lo! the whole man seems girt with flashiy 


- 
1g hiss work 


old pt 


copse and willowy ¢ 


ms innocuous of a mirthful n 


mild fire-flies down a dusky w 


head unbow 


le 
Lrol iwht’s 07 


O voice as woman’s lo 
] <0. ‘90. ae oanet 
i, With kindhest warmth 


manly form, and frank, sweet, courteous 1 


estie ‘ Reflex of museful days and nights serene! 
with it end Still ar ar me, vivid, actual still, 


oes now changed to f 1 Here in my lone ly fastness on the hill: 


ip’s outstretched ha it Ne can ye wane till cold my life-blood flow 3, 
id fancy fades in feeling’s last repose. 
snowing yet? The landscape waxes pal 
poet’s tranquil roof, und the mute heaven there h 
of the world aloof, 1 
red converse hold hrouch whose frail woof like silent s ( 
1: | The glancing glamours of the glittering snow 


S a quiveril 


rhts are rhythmic gol 


ck 1 in a knot Yes, fallin fond remembrance sti! 
our mortal lot, In these wan-faced, unwonted Messengers. 


South Dumb storm! outpour your arctic heart’s desir 


Your flakes to me seem flushed with fairy fire! 





CHAPTER 


WIFE 


XXVITI. 
HILDRI 


ld himse lf 


il 


AND ( 


hi 


DI 


1? 

as eve 
sure ly the rog will de 
Modesty kept him silent 
very often; but the « 


xere] 


. . : 
made them mantlest ) 


Yorks shi man sa to h 
» daily 
it 
for 


trader, 


m 
to examin 
without d 


u 


on 
being a 


ided, 
stat 


inte 


to 


tt, therefe 
any 


deep 


kept him fro 
; rallant 

e presst 
the hard ne 


accol line 


clot 
rner busi 
nd ssity of r 
rable 
pe from 
il privilege for 


contract 
Narrow ¢ 
the habe 
stitution should at least 
hile 
field 


5 » idlo« ke d aga 


as 


making loy 


of his duties a 
inst 


he 


vibe ra 


him, unt 


1 


ht the wider 
and | 


mourn 


xt 
rding or 


soug 


rer | SCa 4 


ay 
irroway to i 
to 


ring 
Plily 


truth, alas! swear 
quart of the 
land of the genial Dut 
th 
realm 


away 
at moon, 
chman. 


is was the time when the forces 


gathered to 
im. ae to there had 


feeling 


were 
against h 


much 


mightily 


fine 
rev 


on | 


ie se of his 
ate 
° . +] 

pease scntpor the 
of whom and of 
tha had met at 

board: and, looking 
had one and all agreed 


nue, and a ‘a 
All the 
the 


how 


sense 
{ on coast, 
ich there were 
rroway’ festive 
his family, 


Ss 


a 


let him have the first chance of the good 


"1Ze money. 


Vex 


It was All-saints’ Day 
by when they met 
thus enjoyed themselves; and they bade 
their host appoint his time; and he said 
he peer not want three months. At 
this they laughed, and gave him twelve; 
and now the twelve had slipped away. 


of 


ir and 


gone 


55 


‘Pp 
Lt 


} cood 


ry honest man is bounc 


him 


in 


sets 


eood 
W it] 
his vel 


uUnnInes 


outrage 


lh 
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‘T would much rather never have him 
ht at all,” ‘arroway, wife 
when his year iption had expired, 


, 
caug to Is 


hose fellows to nab 


rast sent down 


your 
as to his 


f self 


would 


heir noble self 
denia he promis 
1 | 


And what 


Drink 1 it! al sure t] he 


| ] ' 
Is themselves 
» money 


conal 


\ 


hey come, 
something. vho dont know 


( anvthing al 


o | will clean. 


} 


men as ti 
1 | talk of it 
© ¢ 


lieu 


otte nse 


tenant’ 


promo 


dummies fit 


‘But. © 


you 
would have 


know 
d meanly and 


They 


shone 
ised 


OU 


, . 3 
had aone rom 


ied 
be yond 
expect 

the One 
half-dee 
half-d 
ol 
her in 


those trum 
they ised 


has had t 


rail or 
iy time 
those fresh-mea 
twelvemonth. 
ll bound by the 

As that, 
How could they 
when I couldn't 


ecke 
hree Jem 
mies ovel inele 


as 
But of course they were a 
they had made. 
small thanks to them. 
catch him, They chop 
and they change so, I forget their names; 
my head is not od as it was, 
getting ht.” 
‘Nonse 

like your fingers. But I know 
vant; you want Geraldine 
proud to hear her tell it.” 


uL. 


bargain 


for 


iS so ¢ with 
Su 


1 
much m 
nse, © 


ve 
ONLI 


harles; know them 
what you 


you 


you 


are sO 


Tilly, you are w 


We ll, eall 


orse. You love to 
her in 
is making a 


there, 


ar her Say it. 
let her do it. 
shell cradle over 
bl ssed babies.” 

‘Charl how 


All babes are blest 
dep 


} 
ana 
pne n 


vith tw 


oyster 
V 
Ss, very profane you 
by the Lord, 
parable, whether 


Ss 


1 An 
they 


in 
nde nt can 
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crawl, or put up their feet ond 
shment. Jerry, you come in 
moment. What are you ee. 4 
with vour two brothers there, and ad 
skat ble the children! Now say ae 
cutters and their captains.” 
Geraldine, who was a pretty little girl, 


and clever 


as 1] as a cood one, swept 
her wind-tossed hair aside, and began to 
repeat her lesson: for which Ps some 
times got a penny when her father had 
made a good dinner. 

‘His Majesty's cutter Swordfish, Com 

ander Nettlebones, senior officer of the 
eastern division after my papa, althoug] 


ine man still, carries a cna 


His Majesty ‘8 


a very vo 


] 
run and two bow chasers. 


cutter Kestre commanded by Lieuten 
ant Bowler, : armed with three ae 
John’s, or strap-guns, capable of carry 
pound of shrapnel. His cies 
cutter Albatross, Lieutenant Corkoran 
Donovan, carries no artillery yet—” 
‘Not artillery cuns, child; your 
mother ealls them ‘artillery.’ ” 
‘Carries no guns yet, because she was 
captured from the foreign enemy; and as 
vet she has not been reported stanch, 


inee the British fire made a hole in her. 


It is, however, expected that those asses 
it the dock-yard 

‘Geraldine, how often must I tell you 
that you are not to use that word? It is 
your father’s expression.” 

‘It is, however, expected that those 
donkeys at the dock-yard will recom 
mend he r to be fitted with two brass how- 


isvers. 


‘ Howitzers 


darli 


my ne. Spell that 
word, and you shall have your penny. 
Now you may run out and play again. 
Give your old father a pretty kiss for it. 
[ often wish,” continued the lieutenant, a 


his daughter flew back to the dead skate 
and the bal ‘that I had only got that 
child’s clear head. 


is too much for me. 


eS 
Sometimes the worry 

And now if Nettle- 
bones catches Robin Lyth, to a cert 
I shall be superseded, and all of us go to 
the work Oh, Tilly, why won't 
your old aunt die?) We might be so hap- 


house. 


vS NEW MO 


| poor 
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ion ird. 


old soul: 
ing; 








Not that I would harm the 

I wish 

and her time is come for all of they 

But I never like to think of that “te 
migh first | 

felt very much out of carer to-day, a 

father did the he got 

billet. You 1e 

der old Boscawen, 

first shot 

years 


menevery MeRven); bles ) 


one’s own time rht come 
day before 
Matilda, | 
and was killed by 
fired; it be five-; 
How mother ¢ 
But I wa 
Ah, had a ba 
Matilda, what 


know, was 


very must 
forty 


ago my 


cry, to be sure! s too 1 


understand it. she 
us all! 
do without m¢ 
‘Why, Charles, 
yourself. Don’t 
home for once. And the wea 
, woo. They never will atte: 
job to-night. Countermand t 
dear; I will send word to 
You shall not even go out of 
house yourself.” 

As if it were possible! I 
old woman, nor even an old man yet, | 
In half an hour J 
There will be good time for a pipe. 
more pipe in the old home, Tilly. 
all I am well contented with it, 
now and then I 


with 


you are 
hades stay 


not 
fo 
ther i 
uncertain 
their 
boats, 
them. 


am not 


hope. must be of! 

( )y)~ to 
althou 

grumble; and I don’t 1 
so much cleanine. 


I ¢ 


room is ) IS 


‘The cleaning must be done: 
never leave off that. Your 
ing to be turned out to-morrow, 
fore you go you must put 
unless you wish me 
really never to 
things are important. 
me to a great 
house? It fortnight 
boards were scrubbed; and how 


and by 

away your } u 
to do it. \ 

understand when 

Do 


fever in tl 


pers, 

seem 
really 
have 


IS a 


vou 
wish 


since youl 


can you 


| think of smoking ?” ( 


S 


ainty | 


py afterw ard.” 
‘Charles, it is not only sinful, but | 
wicked, to show any wish to hurry her. 


The Lord knows best what is good for us; | 
and our prayers upon such matters should | 


be silent.” 
‘“Well, 


too, 


miné would be silent and loud 


according to the best chance of being | 





‘Very well, Tilly, I can 
and-by, ‘upon the dancing waves,’ 
tle Tommy has picked up the song. Onl 
I can not let the men on duty; and to 
see them longing destroys my pleasure 
Lord, how many times I should like to 
pass -my pipe to Dick, or Ellis, if disci 
pline allowed of it! A thing of that sort 
is not like feeding, which must be kept 
apart by nature; but this by custom o ae.’ : 

And a very good custom, and most 
needful,” answered Mrs. Carroway. *'1 
never can see why men should want to 
do all sorts of foolish things with tobacco 
—dirty stuff, and full of dust. No soon 
er do they begin, like a tinder-box, than 


would think that it made all 


have it 


as li 


one 


them 











x They want to see another body | 

fine two great streams of reeking 
from pipe and from mouth, as if 
own was not enough ind their 
solutions to speak truth of one an 
float away like so much smoke 


| they fill themselves with bad e 


1 
harity. 
Walter Raleigh deserved his head off, 
1] 
len 


‘y the Eighth kne What was 


My dear, I fancy that your history is 
The king only chopped off his 
ves’ heads But the moral of t 
is the same. I will go and put 
Vy papers. It will very soon be 
enouch for us to start.” 
Charles, I ean not bear vour going 


r 18S SO dark, and tne 
and the waves are ma 
sound. It 
1 
when 


r nionts, 


s off, with the moon upon the sails 
the land out of the way Let any 
catch him that has the luck. Don’t 





s time, Charley.” 





kissed his wif 


Carroway ; 
baby, who was squalling well up 
s. And when s 


dy 


down he 


ht the 


he came 


to start, and she broug 


for him to kiss. 


Good-by, little chap—good-by, wr 
With his usual vigor and fl 

he said, ‘‘I never knew how to ki 

yy, though I have had such a lot o 


rood-by, Charley dear. 


s are right; and here is the key of 
ker. You are fitted out for three 
but you must on no account make 
time of it. To-morrow I shall be 
busy, but you must be home by thx 
ng. Perhaps there will be a favo 


thing of yours for supper. 
be long.” 


by, Jer 


za long way; but don’t 
‘Good-by, Tilly darling 
lear—good by, Tommy b 


good : 
ry, and all 

countless family. 
‘morrow with a mint of money.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


TACTICS OF DEFENSE. 


THE sea at this time was not pleasant, 


nd nobody looking at it longed to em- | 


? 


loy upon it any members of a shorter 
ach than eyes. 


[t was not rushing upon the land, nor 
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Lam coming home | 


running largely in the offing, nor mal 

ing white streaks on the shoals; neither 
in any other places doing things remark 
ible No sign whatever of coming storm 
or gathering fury moved it; only it 
was sullen, heavy, petulant, and out of 
sorts It went about its business in a 


state of lumps irrecular, without long 
Dillows or bi furr Ss s if it took the 
impulse more of d nt waters than of 
wind; and its color was a dirty § 
Ancient fishermen hate this nd ancient 
mariners do the s then the fish 
ie sulking on tl b und then th 
Ship wa! S { ) O1it « sal! 
Bear off Lo ins, 1 la by till 

Ii¢ ebb [ « nh OnLy | h \ l 
O 

Com! nd N tt] one oO; th Si d 
fish, cave this order in disgust at last; for 
the tide wa cainst her, with a he 
pitch of sea nd the mainsail sear¢ t 
drew the sheet What little wind there 
was came off the land, and would have 
been fair if it had been firm: but often it 
dropped altogether where the cliffs, or 


the clouds em, held it. 


that lay 


itter had slipped away from Sear 


upon t] 
The e 

was dark last 
for Robin Hood’s 
Albatross and ke strel 


++ ] ] 
ling S, and tak 


borough, as soon as it 
night, under orders 
Bay, the 
were to meet her, bring tu 
‘rs. Partly 
ly by coast sik 


that 


where 


ord by coast-riding, and part 


nals, it had been arr 


these three revenue cruisers should 
come together in a lonely place dur 
ing the haze of November morning, and 
hold privy council of importance. From 


Searborough, with any wind 
even with ordinary tide-run, : 
sure 

Robin Hood’s Bay in six hours, if the sea 
fit to swim in. Yet here was a cut 
ter that valued herself 


} OW € 


might almost make of gt 
was 
upon her sailin; 
n and 
headed back perp tually, like a donke V 
plough. Commander Nettlebones could 


not understand it, and the more impatient 


‘rs already eightee hours out, 


| he became, the less could he enter into it. 
The sea was nasty, and the wind uncer- 
tain, 
| often had such things combined to hin- 
| der, and he had made fairer 
| way! and aft he the 
} 

| 


also the tide against him; but how 


yet much 
Fore bestrode 
| planks, and cast keen eyes at everything, 
above, around, or underneath, but noth 
Nettlebones 
a Cornishman, and Cornishmen at 
time had a reverent faith in wit 


ing showed him anything. 
| was 


that th- 
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‘Robin Lyth has bought the pow- | and then in some hole, it hampered 

ent Carroway has done it,” he sufficiently the objectionable voy 
elf, in stronger language than | Instead of meeting her consorts in 
reportable. ‘*Old Carroway is} cloud of early morning, the Siord 
I know, fron is confounded | was scarcely abreast of the Sout 
lay will floor | Cheek by the middle of the after 

No wonder if Commander Nett] 

was in a fury long ere that, and 

vile suspicio2 . Carr neither to give nor take the cow 

r the brave leutenant | calm wisdom; and this condition 
s loyal, faithful, and well above- | mind, as well as the loss of precious 

Against the « 


9 nemy he had his! should have been taken into more 
every great comm r must, | sideration by those who condemn: 
rtainly did not desire to have | for the things that followed. 

{ 


tolen by Nettlebones. But that ‘* Better late than never, as thi 


with only a grin | he eried, when the Kestrel and the 
do any | tross hove in sight. ‘' Tomkins, s 
as not in his | make sailand close. Weseem to b 
grief of Com- | ing more lively at last. I suppose \ 
ir away from | out of that infernal under-tow.” 
trade was at the bot ‘* Well, sir, she seems like herself 
tle more. She’ve had a witch on boa 
this trim and lively eraft was | her, that’s where it is. When I w 
rself but scanty credit, either on | younker, just joined his Majesty’: 
She was like a poor cat | two-gun frigate 
gin, Which sadly ob ‘*Stow that, Tomkins. No time 
‘esS; even more was she | [ remember all about it, and very 
Lorse of wood, which sits | is. Let us have it all again when th 
edge of a table and gallops, with | is done with. Bowler and Donovai 
weight limiting his energies. | pick holes if they can, after waiting { 
the crew could understand it, if | halfaday. Not a word about our 
» be believed; and the more | sailing, mind; leave that to me 
‘ious talked of currents and myste-| areframptiousenough. Have everyt] 
inder-tow.” And sure enough it | trim, and all hands ready. When t 
er-tow, the mystery of which was | range within hail, sing out for both 
of the very best hands on | come to me.” 
a hardy seaman from Flam- It was pretty to see the three cutt 
akin to old Robin Cockscroft, | meet, all handled as smartly as possible 
tranger to his adopted son. This | for the Flamborough man had east off 
seaman fully entered into the| clog, and the Swordfish again was 
» of long leverage, and he made fine | nimble as need be. Lieutenants Bow] 
‘a plug-hole which had come to his | and Donovan were soon in the cabin 
knowledge behind his berth. It was just | their senior officer, and durst not question 
above the water-line, and out of sight | him very strictly as to his breach of ren 
‘rom deck, because the hollow of the run | dezvous, for his manner was short 
. And long ere the lights of | sharp with them. 
Scarborough died into the haze of night,| ‘* There is plenty of time, if we wast 
as the cutter began to cleave watery way, | not in talking,” he said, when they had 


the sailor passed a stout new rope from a | finished comparing notes. ‘* All these r 
belaying-pin through this hole, and then | ports we are bound to receive and con 

he betrayed his watch on deck by hauling | er; but I believe none of them. The re 
the end up with a clew, and gently re- | son why poor Carroway has made nothing 
turning it to the deep with a long grap- | but a mess‘of it is that he will listen to 
pling-iron made fast to it. This had not | the country people’s tales. They are all 
fluke enough to lay fast hold and bring | bound together, all tarred with one brush 
the vessel up; for in that case it would | —all stuffed with a heap of lies, to send 
have been immediately discovered; but it | us wrong; andas for the fishing-boats, and 
dragged along the bottom like a trawl, | what they see, I have been here long 
and by its weight, and a hitch every now | enough already to be sure that their fish 
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>a sham nine times in ten, and their | selves three old women. 


isiness is to help those rogues. Our 


sto listen, and pretend to be misle 
True for vou, captain,” cried the ar 
** You ‘bout ship as soon 


ican see them out of sight. 


| t ? 
Vonoval 





My own opinion is this,” said Bowler, 
we neve tech any fellow un 
have a m of m«¢ v placed 
‘disposal. The general feeling is n 

wr, andagainst usentirely. Why 

e their favor? Because they ar n 
ipposed to run great und suf 

{ hardships And »thev do: but 

half so much as we do, who keep the 

ll sorts of weather, whi they can 
irown. Also be« thev out 


law, which nature mak 


" Ce 
| iw Vv 1 1m 
nity, Lf doin 
1d at all. to de 


if we h id a 


th orders to 





Lit on public service, take no receipt, 

ve no account, I am sure that in 

months we could stop all contraband 
pon this coast.” 

Upon me s wl and so we could: and 

If that would go into the trade, so 

mas it was stopped with the thousand 


] 


‘We have no time for talking non 


answered Nettlebones, severely, 





ing to the universal law that the 
n who has wasted the time of others 
own. ‘* Your 


tion, Bowler, is a very wise one, 


ts into a flurry about his 


nd as full as possible of common-sense. 
You also, Donovan, have 
reat sagacity what might come of it there 
ter. But unluckily we have to get on 
ve can, without sixpence to spare for 
body. We know that the fishermen 


| people on the coast, and especially the 


shown with 


mankind, are all toa man—as our good 
end here would Say bande din | ague 
rainst us. Nevertheless, this landing 
all not be, at least upon our district. 
What happens north of Teesmouth is none 
our business; and we should have the 


ith of the old Scotchman there, if they 


pay him a visit, as I hope they may; for 
he euts many jokes at our expense. But, 
by the Lord Harry, the 
between the Tees and Yare, this side of 
Christmas. If there is, we may call our 


‘e shall be no run 














rentlemen, upon that point; and we will 
have a glass of crog to it.” 

This was friendly, and rejoiced them 
ill; for Nettlebones had been stiff at first 
Rea enough they took his orde vil 
eemed to make it impossible alm 
invthing laree to s » betwe 1 ther ( 
cept in case of a } y fo nd in that 
i they v to land nad ] ttl O 
1OOKS near t! ikely plac 

We have shed no | ud vet nd | 
hope 1 \ hall,” said t nior off 
cer, pit ihe smu rs OF this 
coast ind [I hope too kind 
hearte sort ol ) Lhey 
not like perate sco | ft 

men are nabbed, they 
ir venture as soon t ) i 
l-p v, and they 1 ra in 
a murderous reven In t 
south | 1 known avery different 1 


who would jump on an officer till he died 


or lash him to death with their long ea 


hips; such fellows as broke op n Poole 
Custom-house, and murdered poor Galley 
and Cato id t rest, in a manner tl 
makes human blood run cold it was 


some time back; but their sons are just as 


bad. Smuggling turns them all to devils.’ 
‘My belief is, 


}pP ] } ] 
said Bowl r, Who hada 


eift of looking at things from an outer 

point of view, ‘‘that these fellows never 

propose to themselves to transgress the 

law, but to carry it out according to their 
. 


own interpretation. One of them reason 


ed with me some time ago, 





for them Constitutionals Niver will it 
go out of my mind about the time I was 
last in Cark; shure, thin, and it was holi 
day-time; and me sister’s wife’s cousin, 
young Tim O’Brady—Tim says to m 
‘Now, Corkoran, me lad ? 
‘*Donovan,” Nettlebones suddenly brol 


in, ‘' we will have that story, which I can 


see by the cut of your jib IS too sood to be 





hurried, when first we come together aft 
er business done. The sun will be down 
in less than half an hour, and by that time 
We art 


1] 


watched from the land, as I need not tell 


we all must be well under way. 


you, and we must not let them spy for 
nothing. They shall see us all stand out 


to sea to catch them in the open, as IT said 


}in the town-hall of Scarborough yester 
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Ky ery body lauched: 













































































but I ck to it, knowing how far the tale 
vould ) They take it for a crotchet of 
mine, and will expect it, especially after 
4 they have seen us standing out; and their 
p be laid accordingly.” 
The head piece ve have is b yont me 
thirely And if ye stand out, how will 
e@ lay ¢ » inshore 
‘By re 1y good friend, before 
mornin each man to his sta 
{ 





ras close as can be by day, with 



































roper Outlooks hidden at the points, but 
nding along the coast every night, and 
communicating with sentries. Have noth- 



































ing to say to any fishing-boats—they are 
nearly all spies—and that puzzles them. 
This Robin Hood’s Bay is our centre for 
the present, unless there comes change of 














Donovan's be 





‘at is from Whit 
mouth, mine from Whitby to 


Scarborough, thence to 














and Bowler’s 
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Flamborough. Carroway goes where he 
likes, of course, as the manner of the man 

He is a little in the doldrums now, 
nd likely enough to come meddling. 














From Flamborough to Hornsea is left to 



















































































him, and quite as much as he can manage. 
Further south there is no fear; our Yar 
mouth men will see to that. Now I think 
that you quite understand. Good-by; we 
shall nab some of them to a certainty this 
time: the are trying it on too large a 

‘If they runs any goods through me, 
then just ye may reckon the legs of me 
four tim ver.” 

‘And if they slip in past me,” said 
Bowler, ‘‘ without a thick fog, or a storm 
that ves me off, I will believe more 








than all the wonders told of Robin Lyth.” 
concerning that fellow, by-the 
‘ommander N« ttlebones stopped his 
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if 


her officers as they were making off; 





uu know what a point poor Carroway 
before I down 
tching the celebrated Robin for 
He has even let his fellows fire 





sent 





e, even 


was 











1im once or twice when he was quietly 














to shoot except upon strenuous resistance. 





Cannon we may fire, but no muskets, ac 
Luckily, he 

hit him yet; and, upon the whole, 
should be glad of it, for the young fel- 
low is a prime sailor, as you know, and 
would make fine stutf for Nelson. There- 
we let 
Carroway catch him, and get the money 





cording to wise ordinance. 











has not 








we 














fore must do one thing of two- 




















| the breast-work 


| third 


departing, although we are not allowed | 


to pay for all the breeches and the yes 


coats we saw; or if 
nothing, 


otf to the Harpy. 


It is below us to get blood money 


we catch him on» 
but draft him 
You understand 


A 


selves, say 


+] y 
the man. We are gentlemen, not 
eatchers.”’ 


The Irishman agreed to this at « 
but Bowler was not well pleased wit 
‘Our duty is to give him up,” he s 

‘Your duty is to take my orders,” 
swered Nettlebones, severely. ‘Tf ther 
is a fuss about it, lay the blame on me. 
what I am about in what I 
Gentlemen, good luck 
you.” 

After long sl 
and pendulous | 


aid 


know n 


geood-by, and 
teeth of the 1 

abor of rolling, the thy 
cutters joyfully took the to 

With a creak, and a cant, and a swis 
canvas, upon their light heels they 
round, and trembled with the eagern 
leaping on their way. 


vers 1n 


word 


The taper b 
dipped toward the running hills of 
and the 


against 


drew 
the darkness of 
bowsprit’s plunge. 


jib-foreleech a whit 
the sky to 
Then, as each kei 
cut-water clove with the pressure of 1 


wind upon the beam, and the g! 


bends lay over, green hurry of surg 
streaked with oray began the quick dan 
along them. Away they 


went mer 


leaving broad 


brine, and 
tracks upon the closing sea. 
Away also went, at a rapid seam 
three men who had 


seattering the 


watched them from 
of the clitfs—one w 

northward, another to the south, and tl! 
rode a pony up an inland lane, 
Swiftly as the cutters flew over the 
of their flight took wing 
ashore, and before the night swallowed 
up their distant sails, everybody on 


ses 
the tidings 


the 
land whom it concerned to know, knew as 
well as their steersmen what course they 


had laid. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

INLAND OPINION, 
WHATEVER may be said, it does seem 
hard, from a wholly disinterested point of 


| view, that somany mighty men, with swift 


ships, armed with villainous saltpetre and 
sharp steel, should have set their keen faces 
all together and at once to nip, defeat, and 


destroy as with a blow, liberal and well- 


| conceived proceedings, which they had 





} } 
emvark 


yr regarded with a larger mind. 
had 
lly and kindly 
felt it a speck | 
| 


nee of his own peculiar bad luck that 


one who been led to 


in ol 


an outrage and 


as 


lv the officers should become so 


For lone success had encouraged 


men who had made a noble 


rise: 


] 
ODLY 


vearned to treble it 


>and com 


having shaken otf her shackles, 
her wings 

:, 
had 


banquet 


she 


and attended by 


] 1? 
Who WasS Known 

illicit goods. 
ian, Thomas Ridec 


the head-master of 

0] The poor sea farin¢ 
d money to buy, or ev 

vith heavy deposit against 

hich the breadth and turbule 

rth Sea made needful for such ven 
Across the narrow English Ch: 


lobster boat might run, 
weather, 


in 
in open 
. hont | 
without much 


Smooth 


mn SUMMer 


fe or good water, 
coves, and shelfy landings tempted 
rtable any man 


that would carry a sail 


: ] 
jobs; and owning 


as big as a 
with heed of the 
[t is 
ipon the Sussex coast a band of hay 


rs, When the rick was 


smuggle, 


+ »} 
mignt 


and audacity. said that 


and 
ht, 


the beach, 


done, 
v7, } vol] ‘ F a | } 
ives In hand on a paturaay nig 
stout 


off to sea in tipsy faith of luck, and 


hold of a boat on 


hed 
upon Dieppe with a set-fair breeze, 


ly a fisherman’s boy for guide. 


Vinge on 
There on the Sunday they heartily enjoy- 
and the 
n of Tuesday beheld them rapt in do 
with their 
invested in old Coenae: and glad 


d the hospitality of the natives; 


bliss and breakfast, 


1e 
esti 


| they have been to make 


ry season. 


such hay 
But in Yorkshire a good 
dl capital was needed to carry on free 
Without broad bottoms and 
turbulent and 
often foggy voyage, and the rocky land- 


portation, 


deep sides, the long and 


ing, could searcely be attempted by sane | 


folk; well-to-do people found the money, 
and jeopardized neither their own bodies, 
And per 
haps this fact had more to do with the 
comparative mildness of the men than 
difference of race, superior culture, or a 
loftier mould of mind; for what man will 
fight for his employer’s goods with the 


‘onsciences, noi eood repute. 
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ferocity inspired by his own 


rh g ducking’, or a tow 
the 


exacted Dy tin 


ou 


boat, was utmost penalty gener 


victors from the 

quished., 
Now. h wer 

harder 


long 


r, it seemed too lik 
meas nust be mete 
suecess of that daring Lyth 


large se 


however, were ; 
and raised their 
When the 
solved upol 
Thomas 
but 
oun 
after suce 
rted u 


Dr. 


mniiuence with 


Son 


, 
1 
Uproun 


hhobin, a 
what Carre 

| to have any 
most distinguished 


he should 


was by 

Loing 

: 

his 
ae 

this he m 

minded, str: 

His wife 
ae 

deed had 


ror 


with him, ¢ 
the only 
wie 
notherly mind was 
easy about the impulsive nature 


netta: and chess-men to he 


the merit 


Therefore, with a deep sig] 


were dolls, 


even of encouracinge 
1e needle. * 
magistrate put away his board 


and 


for a night the 


» worthy 
which e 
did his be 
arithmetical torture of 


Pi ipported bv 


again next day 


cribbave: whil 


he found a se 


duty, an le of preaching hard at 


Carroway would only come for it 
on Sunday. 
From that perhaps an officer of 
nue may abstain, through the pre 
his duty 


but am 


and his purity of conscience; 


n of less correctness must behave 


more Therefore, a gentle 


strictly. 
of vigorous aspect, resolute step, and 
successful-looking forehead marched into 


ehureh 


wien 
nan 
the next Sunday morning, showed 
himself into a prominent position, and 
hung his hat against a leading pillar, aft- 
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his mouth into it, as for 


if 


} 
long enough to say 


l IW 


scarcely 


behind other hats whis 
iat here was the great 
‘rade, the Ch 


] » 
Pring, 


t| finan 
ineellor of the 


the celebrated 


by the 
burned 


shared 


was 

, 1; = 

immediately 

haw 

mt \ 


O Have & 


it this man, whom he 


before and suspiciously glanced 


W eighin: an interloper in 


as the very 
hom Robi ed too faith 
, 


and the that the 


: 
‘ations now known to be pend 


] a 
CHANCE vere 


im hither, spying out 
Thee 
women 

and of 

tion of Robin from lay 
loss of h 


to be laid at this 


orruption of fish 
with for 
men with 


] x 
Law 


d even the is 
time, were 
Vhile 
revolved 


donni 


these 
] 


indignation, quick 


ng his surplice, 


thines with 
ened, as soon as 
himself in white, by clerical 
These feelings im 
a creaking of the 
a well-known sicnal 
*to slip out of the cl 
to him. 
eried that 


‘rable Meth 


b OTs, has he rot 


it 7? 
AU & 


what 
hat mi 
again? Oh, please 
» where he is; after 
ly shall stop me 
you quite forget where you 
Be 
cood girl, as quick as you can, 
| | i! Y No 


de ig 


it 


as well as my present condition. 


27 of my own handwriting 
unto Casar’—and put my hat 
My dk is that Billyjack 


know that a change has been 


en 


‘Pp 
a 


sire 


ibject of discourse. 

ay shall be to 

tion, while Billyjack is at his very loud 

chorus of the anthem. But 
or how ean I enjoy 

lemon drops—lemon drops—” 

etta, 1 must 


with you. 


see; it done 
est roar in the 

ell me who it is; 
And 
have some very seri 
Now don't be vexed. 
you are a thoroughly good girl, 
rhtless and 


thoug 
church is not a p 


mber, 


and re- 


lInea 
iat 


only careless ; 


m dear, 


high spirits.” 


iancel | 


; Sermon 


per- 


for | 


strode forth tow ird 
and the tuning of 
dles sank to deferential scrape. 


all sting, and then he 
the reading-desk ; 


It was not at all a common thin 
one might know, for Widow Pree 
able to and { 
and the frying pan of eggs demand 


be escape from casks 


some half-drowned fisherman, also 
reckoning of notches on the bene} 
the pints of the week unpaid for, 
then to put her two 
frowns (which she wore in the winter. « 
a plan 
who 


herself into 
over the other 
mended to 
dress enough), and so to enjoy, V 
warmth of the nei 
In the: 
noon she could hardly ever do it, ev: 
» wished, with knowledee 


to be highly ( 


ladies never can |} 


} 


losing a penny, the 


borhood of a congregation. 


she had sf 
this was common people's time; so if 
went at all, it must 
ence of leneth—be 
And this morning 
earnest, humble, and 


in spite of the dit! 
managed in the mo 
here 


devout, 


ing. very 
Was, 
both the tap keys in her pocket, 
turning the | 
thumb, not only to show her le 
but to get the sweet 
tor’s pew. 

Now if the good rector had sent fon 
lady, instead of his daughter Janetta, tl 
which he would hay 
been the one to preach, and that about 
Cesar might have stopped at home; f 
to look 
about, taking in the congregation with 
dignified eye, and nodding to her solvent 


eaves with a smack of 
arnil 


approval of the 1 


brought 


no sooner did the widow begin 


| customers, than the wrath of perplexit 


o 


to 

To see that distinguished stra: 
ger was to know him ever afterward; | 
power of eating, and of paying, had ec 
deared his memory; and for him to put 
up at any other house were foul shame to 
the ‘‘Cod Fish.” 

‘Hath a’ put up his beastie?” she whis 
pered to her eldest daughter, who came in 
late. 


began ither on her goodly count 
nance. 


lls 


‘*Naa, naa, no beastie,” the child re 
plied, and the widow’s relish of her thumb 
was gone; for, sooth to say, no Master 
Rideout, nor any other patron of free 
trade was‘here, but Geoffrey Mordacks, 
of York city, general factor, and univers 
| al agent. 

It was beautiful to see how Dr. Up- 
| round, firmly delivering his text, and 


The rector, as behooved him, kissed his | stoutly determined to spare nobody, even 
child behind the vestry door, to soothe | insisted in the present case upon looking 











+ 


man he meant to hit, because he 


not The 


quent, and even trenchant. 


sermon 
The 
rn 
directly Divine institution 


his parishioner. 


ssitv of duties was urged most st 


not ol 


h learned parallels were adduced 
] proved | be 


almost them to 
very decent Christian citizen they 


SO} 


1onvmous with duty. To defy or 


f } 


iem, for the sake of paltry gain, 


‘rime recoiling on the crim 





preac her drew a contrast 


n such guilty ways and the 

h of tl un. Neitl 
and comfort, 
ard the end; that part was 
left it out; and the only 
for any poor smuggler in a 
as the final Amen. 


rreat am 


ie fisherm ler 


) } » + 
accorain® to 


urse W 


1Z¢ ] 
nie 
e object 


personal 


as a 
<s not only 
himself par 


the eioquent 


- of t 
that it w from his 
o _ and visible gifts 
Delighted with this—for he 


1°) 


what did 


as 
of 
ation. 
t free from vanity 

rn the compliment, not indeco 


he do 


ntly, as much 
very good indeed, 


re quite right, sir, in addres 


but nodding very 2 
uy, ‘‘ That was 
» me; you perceive that it is far 


these common people. I ne 
la better sermon.” 
hardened roguc 


ight Dr. Upround ; 


What a 





are 
‘*how feebly and 
it it! 


ive my Ahab ser 


you 


pably I must have pr If you ever 


, you shall h: 
tthe clergyman was still more aston 
For, 


yard gate, 


la very few minutes afterward. 
» passed out of the chureh 

ving, with his wife and daughter, the 
y salute of the parish, the same tall 


er stood before him, with a face as 
and, making a short, 
flourish with his hat, begged for the 

ior of shaking his hand. 
Sir, it is to thank you for the very 
st sermon I ever had the 
My nan Mord 


latter nobody —e 


as a statue's, 


privilege of 
and 


I 
that I 


‘ks, 


is ‘ 
1¢ 
Li 


“pt 
now a good thing when I get it.” 

‘Sir, I am obliged to you,” said Dr. 
Upround, stiffly, and not without suspi- 
cion of being bantered, so dry was the 
2 stranger’s countenance, and his manner 


ring, 1e 


XC myse 
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‘‘and if I have been enabled 
’ } 


SO peculiar ; 





to say a good word in season, and its sea 
SO} i il 1 ve a source of satisfaction 
to m 

Yes, I ir t ire Many smuggler 
h But Lam no revenue officer, as you 
congreg medtothink. May leall 
up hn bus to-morrow, sir ¢ Thanl 
vou; then may | y ten o'clock—vour 
time of b in as L hear ywordac 

l i f York eit not unta 
vora known tne Lad my duty 
to vou 

What an extraordinary man, 1 
di YM s. | pl und « xe] ied " 
neratituc ter tl beautiful »W 
had receiv | He. | ( k : ] 
but he must \ nuge ter H ad that 
he was not an officer; that shows it, f 
they always run into the opposite extreme 
You have converted him, my dear; and | 
im sure that Ww ought to be so m h 
obi L to him If he comes to-morroy 
morning to give up all his lace, do try to 
remember how 1 little all has | n ruin 
lin the wash nd lam gs cr OL Working 
ot.” 

‘“Mvd r, he is no smuggler Ib t 
to recollect H \ s down le 1 1 
summer, and I made a great mistak I 





to-day ! 
shall beg his pardon. One gets so |] 
ried in the vestry always; they a yim 
patient with their fiddles! A great deal 
of it was Janetta’s fault. 

It always is my fault, papa, somchow 


or other,” the young lady answered, with 


a faultless smile: and so they went home 


to the early Sunday dinner. 
‘Papa, lam in such a state of excite 
ment; I am quite unfit to go to church 


this afternoon,” Miss Upround exc] 


as they set forth again. ‘* You may 
me in stocks made out of hassoc¢ KS V 
may rope me to the Flodden Field man’: 


monument, of the ominous name of * Con 
stable ;’ but whatever you do, I shall nes 
er attend; and I feel that it is 


‘* Janetta, your mamma has that feeling 


SO S1LU 


sometimes; for instance, she has it this aft 
and there is a good deal to be said 


uv that it would grow with 


ernoon ; 


for if 


indulgene 
‘Lean firmly fancy that it never would: 
though one can not be sure without try 


ing. Suppose that I were-to try it just 
once, and let you know how it feels at 


tea-time ¢ 
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ner of the lane. The example would be 
too shocking.” 

‘‘Now don’t you make any excuses, 
papa. Only one woman can have seen 
us yet; and she is so blind she will think 
it was her fault. May I go? Quick, be- 
fore any one else comes.” 

‘If you are quite sure, Janetta, of being 
in a frame of mind which unfits you for 
the worship of your Maker—” 

‘* As sure as a pike-staff, dear papa.” 

‘Then, by all means, go before anybody 
sees you, for whom it might be undesira- 
ble; and correct your thoughts, and en- 
deavor to get into a befitting state of mind 
by tea-time.” 

‘*Certainly, papa. I will go down on 
the stones, and look at the sea. That al- 
ways makes me better; because it is so 
large and so uncomfortable.” 

The rector went on to do his duty, by 
himself. A narrow-minded man might 
have shaken solemn head, even if he had 
allowed such dereliction. But Dr. Up- 
round knew that the girl was good, and 
he never put strain upon her honesty. So 
away she sped by a lonely little foot-path, 
where nobody could take from her conta- 
gion of bad morals; and avoiding the in- 
cline of boats, she made off nicely for the 
quiet outer bay, and there, upon a shelfy 
rock, she sat and breathed the sea. 

Flamborough, excellent place as it is, 


‘“My dear, we are quite round the cor- | 


Her mind was a little disturbed by py. 
mors, wonders, and uncertainty. § 


A 


| was not at all in love with Robin Lyt 
| and laughed at his vanity quite as mux 


as she admired his gallantry. She looky 
upon him also as of lower rank, kind]; 
patronized by her father, but not to be 
treated as upon an equal footing. H 
might be of any rank, for all that 
known; but he must be taken to belo) 
to those who had brought him up and fed 
him. Janetta*was a lively girl, of quick 


perception and some discretion, thoug 


she often talked much nonsense. § 
was rather proud of her position, a 
somewhat disdainful of uneducated f< 
though (thanks to her father) Lyth 


| not one of these. Possibly love (if s] 


| barriers; but Robin was grateful to |] 


had felt it) would have swept away suc! 
is 
patron, and, knowing his own place in 
life, would rightly have thought it a mean 


|; return to attempt to inveigle the daugh- 


ial 
ter. So they liked one another—but noth- 
ing more. It was not, therefore, for his 
sake only, but for her father’s, and that 
of the place, that Miss Upround now was 
anxious. For days and days she had 


| watched the sea with unusual forebod- 
| ings, knowing that a great importation 


and delightful, and full of interest for | 


people who do not live there, is apt to 
grow dull perhaps for spirited youth, in 


is not so very much of that choice prod- | 


uct generally called ‘‘ society” by a man 
who has a house to let in an eligible neigh- 
borhood, and by ladies who do not heed 
their own. Moreover, it is vexatious not 
to have more rogues to talk about. 

That scarcity may be less lamentable 
now, being one that takes care to redress 
itself, and perhaps any amateur purchaser 
of fish may find rogues enough now for 
his interest. But the rector’s daughter 
pined for neither society nor scandal: she 
had plenty of interest in her life, and in 
pleasing other people, whenever she could 
do it with pleasure to herself, and that 
was nearly always. Her present ailment 
was not languor, weariness, or dullness, 
but rather the want of such things; which 
we long for when they happen to be 
searce, and declare them to be our first 
need, under the sweet name of repose. 


was toward, and pretty sure to lead to 
blows, after so much preparation. With 
feminine zeal, she detested poor Carro 
way, whom she regarded as a tyrant and 
a spy; and she would have clapped her 
hands at beholding the three cruisers run 


| upon a shoal, and there stick fast. And 
the scanty and foggy winter light. There | 





as for King George, she had never be 
lieved that he was the proper King of 
England. There were many stanch Ja 
obites still in Yorkshire, and especially 
the bright young ladies. 

To-night, at least, the coast was likely 
to be uninvaded. Smugglers, even if 
their own forces would make breach upon 
the day of rest, durst not outrage the piety 
of the land, which would only deal with 
kegs in-doors. The coast-guard, being for 
the most part southerns, splashed about 
as usual—a far more heinous sin against 
the Word of God than smuggling. It is 
the manner of Yorkshiremen to think for 
themselves; with boldness, in the way 
they are brought up to: and they made it 
a point of serious doubt whether the or- 
ders of the king himself could set aside 
the Fourth Commandment, though his 
arms were over it. 

Dr. Upround’s daughter, as she watched 
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sea. felt sure that, even if the goods | 
ere ready, no attempt at landing would 
e made that night, though 
eht be done in the morning. 


something 
But even 
was not very likely, beeause (as seem 
to be widely known) the venture was 
ry large one, and the landers would 
tire a whole night’s work to get en 
through with it. 
‘I wish it was over, one way or the 
her,” she kept on saying to herself, as 
gazed at the dark, weary lifting of the 
‘‘it keeps one unsettled as the waves 
mselves. Sunday always makes me 
| restless, because there is so little to 
do. It is wicked, I suppose; but how can 
Lh Why, there is a boat, I do de- 
ire! Well, even a boat is welcome, just 
What boat 
None of ours, of course. And 
want with Church 
ve? I hope they understand its dan 


se 
ip 1t¢ 


to break this gray monotony. 
ean it be ? 
it can they our 


» 
ri 


\lthough the wind was not upon the 


and no long rollers were setting 
in, short, uncomfortable, clumsy 


snore, 
Waves 
were lolloping under the steep gray cliffs, 
and casting up splashes of white here and 
there. To enter that cave isa risky thing, 
except at very favorable times, and even 


then some experience is needed, for the | 


rocks around it are like knives, and the 
boat must generally be backed in, with 
more use of fender and hook than of oars. 
But the people in the boat seemed to un- 
derstand all that. 


a fourth standing up, as if to give direc 
tions; though in truth he knew nothing 
about it, but hated even to seem to play 
second fiddle. 

‘What a strange thing!” Janetta 
thought, as she drew behind a rock, that 
they might not see her. ‘‘ I could almost 


declare that the man standing up is that 


There were two men | 
rowing, and one steering with an oar, and | 


no legs, when the boat goes up and down. 
It must be that villain of a tipsy Joe, who 
used to keep the ‘Monument.’ I heard 
that he was come back again, to stump for 
his beer as usual: and his son, that sings 
like the big church bell, and has such a 
very fine face and one leg—why, he is the 
man that pulls the other oar. Was there 
ever such a boat-load? But they know 
what they are doing.” 

Truly it was, as the young lady said, an 
Old Robin 
Cockscroft, with a fringe of silver hair es 
caping from the crimson silk, which he 
valued so much more than it, and his face 


extraordinary boat’s crew. 


still grand (in spite of wrinkles and some 
weakness of the eyes), keenly understand 
ing every wave, its character, temper, and 
complexity of influence, as only a man 
can understand who has for his life stood 
over them. Then tugging at the oars, or 
rather dipping them with a short well 
practiced plunge, and very little toil of 
body, two ancient sailors, one consider 
ably older than the other, inasmuch as he 
was his father, yet chips alike from asturdy 
block, and fitted up with jury-stumps. 
Old Joe pulled rather the better oar, and 
called his son ‘‘a one-legged fiddler” when 
he missed the dip of wave; while Mordacks 
stood with his legs apart, and playing the 
easy part of critic, had his sneers at both 
of them. But they let him gibe to his lik 
ing; because they knew their work, and 
he did not. And, upon the whole, they 
went merrily. 

The only one with any doubt concern- 


| ing the issue of the job was the one who 


knew most about it, and that was Robin 
Cockscroft. He doubted not about want 


| of strength, or skill, or discipline of his 


oars, but because the boat was not Flam 
burian, but borrowed from a collier round 
the Head. No Flamborough boat would 
ever think of putting to sea on a Sunday, 


most 


extraordinary gentleman papa | unless it were to save human life; and it 
preached quite the wrong sermon at. | seemed to him that no strange boat could 
Truly he deserves the Ahab one, for spy- | find her way into the native caves. He 
ing our caves outon a Sunday. He must | doubted also whether, even with the press- 
be a smuggler, after all, or a very crafty | ure of strong motive put upon him, which 
agent of the Revenue. Well, I never! ! was not of money, it was a godly thing on 
That old man steering, as sure as I live, is| his part to be steering in his Sunday 
Robin Cockscroft, by the scarlet handker- clothes: and he feared to hear of it there- 
chief round his head. Oh, Robin! Robin! | after. But being in for it, he must do his 
could I ever have believed that you would | utmost. 

break the Sabbath so? But the boat is | With genuine skill and solid patience, 
not Robin’s. What boat can it be? I| the entrance of the cave was made, and 
have not staid away from church for | the boat was lost to Janetta’s view. She 
nothing. One of the men rowing has got | as well was lost in the deeper cavern of 
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great wonder, and waited long, and much 
desired to wait even longer, to see them 
issue forth again, and learn what they 
could have been after. 
of which they had come, and inside of 
which they would rather have remained 
perhaps, now thickened over land and sea, 
and groping dreamily for something to lay 
hold of, found a solid stay and rest-hold 
in the jagged headlands here. Here, ac- 
cordingly, the coilings of the wandering 
forms began to slide into strait layers, | 
and soft settlement of vapor. Loops of 
hanging moisture marked the hollows of 
the land-front, or the alleys of the wan- 
ing light; and then the mass abandoned 
outline, fused its shades to pulp, and melt 
ed into one great blur of rain. Janetta 
thought of her Sunday frock, forgot the 
boat, and sped away for home. 


But the mist out | 


same morning which saw the genera] { 
tor sitting to be preached at. The flo 
of free trade was putting forth upon its 
great emprise, and Van Dunck (who had 
been ship’s husband) came to speed thy 
from their moorings. 

He took no risk, and to him it mattered 


| little, except as a question of commission 
| but still he enjoyed the relish of breaking 


He 


English law. most heartily. 


‘ ] 
hated 


| England, as a loyal Dutchman, for gen 


erations, was compelled to do; and |y 
held that a Dutchman was a better sailor. 
a better ship-builder, and a better fighter 
than the very best Englishman ever born 
However, his opinions mattered little, be 
ing (as we must feel) absurd. Therefore 
let him go his way, and grumble, and 
reckon his guilders. It was generally 
known that he could sink a ship with 


| money; and when sucha man is insolent, 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
TACTICS OF ATTACK. 

‘‘T am sorry to be troublesome, Myn- | 
heer Van Dunck, but I can not say good- | 
by without having your receipt in full for | 
the old bilander.”’ 

‘*Goot, it is vere good, Meester Lyth; 
you are te goot man for te pisness.” 

With these words the wealthy merchant | 
of the Zuyder-Zee drew forth his ancient 
inkhorn, smeared with the dirt of count- 
less contracts, and signed an acquittance 
which the smuggler had prepared. But 
he signed it with a sigh, as a man declares | 
that a favorite must go at last; 
sighing, not for the money, but the mem- 
ories that go with it. Then, as the wind 
began to pipe, and the roll of the sea grew | 
heavier, the solid Dutchman was lowered | 


horse 


carefully into his shore boat, and drew | 
the apron over his great and gouty legs. 

‘*T vos married in dat zhips,” he shout- | 
ed back, with his ponderous fist wagging 
up at Robin Lyth. ‘* Dis taime you will 
have de bad luck, sir.” 

‘* Well, mynheer, you have only to pay 
the difference, and the ketch will do; the | 
bilander sails almost as fast.” 

But Master Van Dunck only heaved 
another sigh, and felt that his leather bag | 
was safe and full in his breeches pocket. 
Then he turned his eyes away, and re- | 
lieved his mind by swearing at his men. 

Now this was off the Isle of Texel, and | 
the time was Sunday morning, the very | 


| 
prow. 


who dares to contradict him? 
The flotilla in the offing soon ploughed 


| hissing furrows through the misty waves. 


There were three craft, all of different 
rig—a schooner, a ketch, and the said 
bilander. All were laden as heavily as 
speed and safety would allow, and all 
were thoroughly well manned. They 
laid their course for the Dogger Bank 


| where they would receive the latest news 
| of the disposition of the enemy. 


Robin 


| Lyth, high admiral of smugglers, kept to 


| his favorite schooner, the Glimpse, which 
had often shown a fading wake to fastest 


cutters. His squadron was made up by 


| the ketch, Good Hope, and the old Dutch 


coaster, Crown of Gold. This vessel, 
though built for peaceful navigation and 


| inland waters, had proved herself so thor- 


oughly at home in the roughest situa- 
tions, and so swift of foot, though round 


| of cheek, that the smugglers gloried in 


her and the good luck which sat upon her 
They called her ‘‘the lugger,” 


though her rig was widely different from 


that, and her due title was ‘ bilander.” 
She was very deeply laden now, and, hay- 


| ing great capacity, appeared an unusual- 


ly tempting prize. 

This grand armada of invasion made 
its way quite leisurely. Off the Dogger 
Bank they ‘waited for the last news, and 
received it, and the whole of it was to 
their liking, though the fisherman who 
brought it strongly advised them to put 
back again. But Captain Lyth had no 
such thought, for the weather was most 
suitable for the bold scheme he had hit 
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nm. ‘This is my last run,” he said, 
‘and I mean to make it 
Then he dressed himself as smartly as if 
were going to meet Mary Anerley, and 
it a boat for the skippers of the Good 
e. and the Crown of Gold, who came 


a good one.” 


Ho} 
ry promptly and held counsel in his 

bin 

“Tm thinking that your notion is a 
ry good one, captain,” said the master 

the bilander, Brown, a dry old hand 

from Grimsby. 


of the 

‘Capital, capital; there never was a 
* the master of the ketch chimed in. 
Nettlebones and Carroway—they will 


petter, 


knock their heads together!” 

“The plan is clever enough,” replied 
Robin. who was free from all mock-mod- 
ty. ‘But you heard what that old Van 
I wish he had not said it.” 

‘Ten tousan’ tuyfels—as the stingy old 
thief himself says—he might have held his 
ifernal croak. I hate to make sail with 
a croak astern; ‘tis as bad as a crow on 


Dunck said. 
i 


rorestay sail.” 
‘All very fine for you to talk,” grum 


bled the man of the bilander to the master | 


of the ketch; ‘* but the bad luck is saddled 
upon me this voyage. You two get the 
gilgoes, and I the bilboes!” 

Brown, none of that!’ Captain Lyth 
said, quietly, but with a look which the 


other understood; ‘‘ you are not such a| 


fool as you pretend to be. You may get 
a shot or two fired at you; but what is that 
to a Grimsby man? And who will look 
at you when your hold is broached? Your 
game is the easiest that any man can play 

to hold your tongue and run away.” 

‘*Brown, you share the profits, don’t 
you see?” the ketch man went on, while 
the other looked glum; ‘‘and what risk 
do you take for it? Even if they collar 
you, through your own clumsiness, what 
is there for them to do? A Grimsby man 
is a grumbling man, I have heard ever 
since [ was that high. Ill change berths 
with you, if you choose, this minute.” 

‘* You could never do it,” said the Grims- 


by man, with that high contempt which | 


abounds where he was born—‘‘a boy like 
you! Ishould like to see you try it.” 
‘*Remember, both of you,” said Robin 
Lyth, ‘‘that you are not here to do as you 
please, but to obey my orders. If the 
coast-guard quarrel, we do not; and that 
is why we beat them. You will both do 
exactly as I have laid it down; and the 
risk of failure falls on me. The plan is 





| very simple, and ean not fail, if you will 
just try not to think for yourselves, which 


| always makes everything go wrong. The 
| only thing you have to think about at all 
is any sudden change of weather. If a 


gale from the east sets in, you both run: 
north, and I come after you. But there 
will not be any easterly gale for the pres- 
ent week, to my belief; although I am not 
quite sure of it.” 
**Notasign of it. 


Wind will hold with 

| sunset, up to next quarter of the moon.” 

| ‘The time I ha’ been on the coast,” said 

Brown, ‘‘and to hear the young chaps 

talking over my head! Never you mind 

| how I know, but Ill lay a guinea with 
both of you—easterly gale afore Friday.” 


Brown, you may be right,” said Robin; 
‘*T have had some fear of it, and I know 
| that you carry a weather eye. No man 
under forty can pretend to that. But if 
it will only hold off till Friday, we shall 
have the laugh of it. And even if it come 
|}on, Tom and I shall manage. But you 
will be badly off in that case, Brown. 
| After all, you are right; the main danger 
is for you.” 


Lyth, knowing well how important it 
was that each man should play his part 
with true good-will, shifted his ground 
thus to satisfy the other, who was not the 
man to shrink from peril, but liked to have 
his share acknowledged. 
| ‘Ay, ay, captain, you see clear enough, 

though Tom here has not got the gump- 
| tion,” the man of Grimsby answered, with 
a lofty smile. ‘‘ Everybody knows pretty 
well what William Brown is. When there 
is anything that needs a bit of pluck, it is 
sure to be put upon old Bill Brown. And 
never you come across the man, Captain 
Lyth, as could say that Bill Brown was 
| not all there. Now orders is orders, lad. 
| Tip us your latest.” 

‘*Then latest orders are to this effect. 
Toward dusk of night you stand in first, a 
league or more ahead of us, according to 
the daylight. Tom to the north of you, 
and me to the south, just within signaling 
distance. The Kestrel and Albatross will 
come to speak the Swordfish off Robin 
Hood's Bay, at that very hour, as we hap- 
pen to be aware. You sight them, even 
before they sight you, because you know 
where to look for them, and you keep a 
sharper look-out, of course. Not one of 
them will sight us, so far off in the offing. 
Signal immediately, one, two, or three; 
and { heartily hope it will be all three. 
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Then you still stand in, as if you could 
not see them ; 
and draw 


and they begin to laugh, 
knowing the bilander 
as they do, they will hug the cliffs for you 
to run into their jaws. Tom and I bear 
off, all sail, never allowing them to sight 
us. Wecrack on to the north and south, 
and by that time it will be nearly dark. 
You still carry on, till they know that you 
must see them; tl] 


inshore; 


1en bout ship, and crowd 
sail to escape. They give chase, and you 
lead them out to sea, and the longer you 
carry on, the better. Then, as they begin 
to fore-reach, and threaten to close, you 
‘bout ship again, as in despair, run under 
their counters, and stand in for the bay. 
They may fire at you; but it is not very 
likely, for they not like to sink 
such a valuable prize; though nobody else 
would have much fear of that.” 

‘Captain, [ laugh at their brass kettle 
pots. 


would 


They may blaze away as blue as 
verdigris. Though an Englishman haven't 
no right to be shot at, only by a French- 
man.” 

‘Very well, then, you hold on, like a 
Norfolk man, 
enemy. 
you 


Nelson is a 
charge through 
bear right on, and rig 


Norfolk man; and 
You 
a gangway for the 
landing, which puts them all quite upon 
the scream. All three cutters race after 
you pell-mell, and it is much if they do 
You take the 
beach, stem on, with the tide upon the ebb, 
and by that time it ought to be getting on 
for midnight. What to do then, I need 
not tell you; but make all the stand you 
can to spare us any hurry. But don’t 
give the knock-down blow if you can help 
it; the lawyers make such a point of 
that, from their intimacy with the prize- 
fighters.” 

Clearly perceiving their duty now, 
these three men braced up loin, and sailed | 
to execute the same accordingly. For in- | 
vaders and defenders were by this time in 
real earnest 


as he does. 


not run into one another. 


with their work, and sure | 
alike of having done the very best that 
could be done. With equal confidence | 
on either side, a noble triumph was ex- | 
pected, while the people on the dry land | 
shook their heads and were thankful to be 
out of it. Carroway, in a perpetual fer- 
ment, gave no peace to any of his men, 
and never entered his own door; but rid- | 
ing, rowing, or sailing up and down, here 
and there and everywhere, set an exam- 


ple of unflagging zeal, which was largely | your most valuable aid.” 


admired and avoided. And yet hi 
not the only remarkably active ma) 
the neighborhood; for that great fact 
universal factor, Geoffrey Mordacks, 
entirely here. He had not broken 
heart of Widow Precious by takin 
his quarters at the Thornwick Inn, as 


| at first imagined, but loyally brought } 


self and his horse to her sign-post for t 
Sunday dinner. Nor was this all, but | 
ordered the very best bedroom, and ({] 
‘coral parlor” —as he elegantly called | 
sea-weedy room—gave every child, wh 
er male or female, sixpence of new mint 
age, and created such impression on 
widowed heart that he even won the priy 
ilege of basting hisown duck. Whatey 
this gentleman did never failed to ret\; 
equal credit on him and itself. But th 
oughly well as he basted his duck, and et 
ficiently as he consumed it, deeper thir 
were in his mind, and moving with eve: 
mouthful. If Captain Carroway labored 


| hard on publie and royal service, no les 


| severely did Mordacks work, though | 


through the thickest of the | 


stronger sense of self-duty led him to { 
the labor better. On the Monday mornin 
he had a long and highly interesting tall 
with the magisterial rector, to whom. li 
set forth certain portions of his purpos 
loftily spurning entire concealment, 
cording to the motto of his life. ‘* You 
see, sir,” rose to depart 
‘what I have told you is very important 
and in the strictest confidence, of course 


he said, as he 


| because I never do anything on the sly 


| years or more, 


| against you in any case you undertake. 


‘*Mr. Mordacks, you have surprised 
me,” answered Dr. Upround; ‘‘though | 
am not so very much wiser at present. | 
really must congratulate you upon y 
activity, and the impression you create.” 

**Not at all, sir, not at all. It is my 
manner of doing business, now for thirty 
Moles and fools, sir, work 
under-ground, and only get traps set for 
them; I travel entirely above-ground, and 
go ten miles for their ten inches. My 
strategy, sir, is simplicity. Nothing puz 
zles rogues so much, because they can not 
believe it.” 

‘The theory is good; may the practice 
prove the same! I should be sorry to li 
‘ In 
the present matter I am wholly with you, so 
far as I understand what itis. Still, Flam 
borough is a place of great difficulties—” 

‘The greatest difficulty of all would be 
to fail,as I look at it. Especially with 














“What little I can do shall be most 
readily forth-coming. But remember 
If you had inter 
fayed but one month ago, how much easi 
er it might have been!” 

“Truly. 
1 it is a hard people, as you say, to deal 
_ But I have no fear, sir: I shall 
come all Flamborough, un 
what I fear to think of, there should 

en to be bloodshed.” 
There will be none of that, Mr. Mor 
d - we are too skillful, and too gentle, 
anything more than a few cracked 


ere is many a slip 
But I have to grope my way; 


unless 


Vns. 
Then everything is as it ought to be. 
But I must be off; I have many points to 
to. How I find time for this affair is 
{ onder.” 
But you will not leave us, I suppose, 
until what appears to be expected 
s happened ?” 
When I undertake a thing, Dr. Up 
id, my rule is to go through with it. 


You have promised me the honor of an | 


rview at any time. Good-by, sir 


<s to the ladies.” 
With even more than his usual confi 
dence and high spirits the general factor 
mounted horse and rode at once to Brid- 
ngton, or rather to the quay thereof, 
But 
Carroway was not at home, and his poor 


1 search of Lieutenant Carroway. 


said, with a sigh, that now she had | 


en upexpecting him. ‘‘ Have no fear, 
adam; I will bring him back,” Mor- 
dacks answered, as if he already held him 
by the collar. ‘‘I have very good news, 
lam, very grand news for him, and 
ou, and all these lovely and highly in- 
telligent children. Place me, madam, un- 
der the very deepest obligation by allowing 
these two little dears to take the basket 
ee yonder, and accompany me to that 
apple stand. I saw there some fruit of a 
sort which used to fit my teeth most won 
derfully when they were just the size of 
And here is another little dar- 
ling, with a pin-before infinitely too spot- 
less. If you will spare her also, we will 
do our best to take away that reproach, 
ma’am.” 
‘* Oh, sir, you are much too kind. 
to speak of good news does one good. 


thers, 


But 
It 
is so long since there has been any, that 
[ scarcely know how to pronounce the 
words.” 
‘* Mistress Carroway, take my word for 
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it, that such a state of things shall be 


shortly of the past. I will bring back 
Captain Carroway, madam, to his sweet 
and most beautifully situated home, and 


with tidings which shall please you.” 

“i you not to tell me the 
vood hews how, sir. 
more, to 


is kind of 
I shall enjoy it so 

husband hear it. 
Good-by, and I hope that you will soon 
be back again.” 

W hile 
children 
mouths 
time tl 


much 


much see 


my 


Mr. Mordacks was k 
with | that they made 
he observed for the 
‘e men who appeared to be taking 

interest They had 
sauntered aloof while he called at the cot- 
if they had something to say to 
him, but would keep it until he had fin 
ished there. But they did not come 
to him as he expected ; 


vading the 
soft 


] 
al 
| second 


at, 
ire 


] 


in his doings 


tage, as 
up 
and when he had 


seen the small Carroways home, he rode 


up to ask what they wanted with him. 
‘* Nothing, only this, sir,” the shortest of 
them ans vered, while the others pretended 


not to hear; ‘‘ we was told that yon was 
Smugegler’s house, and we thought that 
your Honor was the famous Captain 
Lyth.” 


If I ever want a man,” said the gen 
eral factor, ‘‘to tell a lie with a perfect 
face, I shall come here and look for you, 
my friend.” The man looked at him, and 
smiled, and nodded, as much as to say, 

| ** You might get it done worse,” and then 

| carelessly followed his comrades toward 

And Mr. Mordacks, riding off 

| with equal jauntiness, cocked his hat, and 
stared at the Priory Church as if he had 
never seen any such building before. 


the sea. 


‘‘T begin to have a very strong suspi- 
cion,” he said to himself as he put his 
horse along, ‘‘ that this is the place where 
the main attack will be. Signs of a well- 
suppressed activity are manifest to an ex 
All the grocers, 
the bakers, the candlestick-makers, and 
the women, who always precede the men, 
are mightily gathered together. And the 
men are holding counsel in a milder way. 
They have got three jugs at the old boat- 
house for the benefit of holloaing in the 
open air. Moreover, the lane inland is 
with a regular market-day of 
wheels, and there is no market this side 
of the old town. 


perienced eye like mine. 


scored 


Carroway, vigilant cap 
| tain of men, why have you forsaken your 
domestic hearth? Is it through jealou 
of Nettlebones, and a stern resolve to be 
ahead of him? 


Ss y 


tobin, my Robin, is a 
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of free trade. He penetrates the coun 
sels, or, what is more, the feelings, of those 
who camp against him. He means to 
land this great emprise at Captain Carro 
way sthreshold. True justice on the man 
for sleeping out of his own bed so long! 
But instead of bowing to the blow, he 
would turn a downright maniac, accord 
ing to all I hear of him. Well, it is no 
concern of mine, so long as nobody is 
killed, which everybody makes such a 
fuss about.” 


THE PRESERVATION OF 
HEARING. 
Sipe development of the mind is subor 
dinate to that healthy physical condi 
tion of the body where a normal state of 
the special senses is assured; when, there- 
fore, a child’s hearing is defective, its edu 





cation is obtained under disadvantages, 
and its intellect is generally more or less 
imperfect. 

As respects hearing, however, the writer 
would not have it inferred that its loss 
constitutes the only aural trouble of im- 
portance; for inflammation and discharge 
from the ears are common affections, the 
excruciating pain of the former not being 
exceeded in severe cases by that of any 
other disease, and when not arrested the 
patient is liable to grave complications. 

The protection of the ear from disease 


genius in tactics, a very bright Napoleon | or injury lies to some extent within « 


power, and were the means to this end 


more generally known, less  sufferin 
would ensue; but before describing son, 


| what generally the affections thus liab); 


to be met with, together with the meth: 
to be adopted for the preservation of { 
ear, I shall brietly describe the organ con 
cerned, with the view to make the sul 
more clearly understood. 

In the accompanying diagram are rep 
resented the portions of the ear most e: 
sential to the illustration of the text 
description of the more intricate parts of 
the inner ear would carry the writer bi 
yond the scope of this paper. 





The ear, as seen in the diagram, cons 


of a tube whose irregular calibre conta 


the sound-conducting mechanism. This 
tube extends inwardly from the auric] 
in a curved direction along the base of th: 
head to the back of the nose, where it 
communicates with the throat 
The tube thus receives at both 
extremities the air in which tly 
tympanic membrane vibrates 
At the auricular opening, A, 
the tube’s diameter is from on 
fifth to one-third of an inch: its 
length from this opening to tl 

tympanic membrane is about 
one inch and a quarter. Th 
drum, C, is a line or two in 
thickness, and half an ineh 


height and width. From thx 
drum to the throat the passag 
D is known as the Eustachia 
tube: it is a little more than on 
inch in length. 

The tube passes on its way 
from the auricle to the throat 
through a dense bone; in this 
unyielding tissue the drum has 
the firm support necessary for 
the performance of its func 
tions. The entrance to th 
drum from without is guarded by the 
tympanic membrane, B, which is stretch 
ed tightly, like the head of a drum, acros 
the tube. The membrane, besides divid 
ing the tube in twain, protects the delicate 
drum cavity and contained mechanism 
from the eold external air and foreign 
bodies. The membrane is composed of 
skin which is not of greater thickness 
than tissue-paper. 

Hearing takes place when the aerial 
vibrations of which sound is composed 
enter the ear at A, and move the tym 
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membrane to and fro. The mem- | 
ne’s movements are transmitted to the 
ll bones of the ear (three in number, 
t not well exhibited in the diagram), 
ich the drum cavity. 
se three bones are connected togeth- | 


extend across 


joints; one of them is attached to 
tympanic membrane, while the other 

nity of the chain is fastened to the 
| opposite the membrane; the mem 
e's vibrations cause an oscillation of 
s chain of bones, and thus its motions 
e conveyed to the auditory nerve in the 
ner ear, Whose function it is to impart 
brain 


he 
Ih 


whatever impressions of 


ind it receives. 


The conductive mechanism of the ear 
consists of the tympanic membrane and 
small bones which are contained in | 


‘drum cavity. The affections that pro 
duce pathological changes in this mech 
the ones with which 


ostly to deal in this connection. 


nism are we have 
This 
pparatus is situated in that portion of 
tube where protection from violent 
lows, falls, ete., is afforded by the dense 
walls that 
ts pregnable approaches are the portals 
entrance and exit for the tube; these | 
not prevent the forcible entrance of 
water to the drum cavity from 
ier extremity of the tube; either may 
excite inflammation, especially when they 
cold. 
The delicacy of this mechanism would 


better 


sseous 


nearly surround it. 


vou 


understood were its inspection 
mpted in the rabbit. 


++ 


Thus when a 
ung animal has been dressed, ready for | 
he cook, one may remove sufficiently the | 
; soft and bony parts to expose the drum 
ity to view; it will then be 
the tympanic membrane is a trans- | 
parent, brilliant tissue, which, although | 
strong for its thickness, readily breaks 
down under manipulations for its remov- | 
al, while the almost invisible chain of | 
ones is so fragile that it is fractured and 
liable to be lost to sight when seized by | 
he finest forceps. 

In amechanism so delicate slight causes 
we sufficient to interfere with the normal 
performance of its function, and thus oc- 
casion deafness. This statement will be 
more readily comprehended when it is | 
: known that the tympanic membrane, in | 
transmitting the higher musical notes, is 
capable of executing to and fro move- 
ments at the rate of 45,000 per second, | 
each vibration occasioning a correspond- | 


t 


cay observed 


that 
LAL 


} 





| pathetic irritation in the ears. 


ing movement on the part of the small 
bones, which thus transmit the impres- 
sions of sound waves to the inner ear. 
The ear is subject to affections that im- 
pair its functions at the earliest period of 
life: indeed, it is frequently found to be 
defective at birth. Children are exposed 
to influences from which they seldom en- 
tirely escape without more or less aural 
disease. Such are the consequences of 
colds, which, when of long continuance, 
are productive of enlarged tonsils, chron- 
ic catarrh of the mouth, throat, and nose, 
the resulting sympathetic 
some 


deafness in 
great that in- 
struction is impossible, and the child is 
unable to learn to talk. It is then a deaf- 
mute. 


instances being so 


The fact should not be lost sight of that 
at this early period of existence the fune- 
of crude, and 
gradual cultivation for its development, 
and that any deafness should be prompt- 
ly met. Thus the hearing of children 
ought to be often tested, and although ac- 
curate results may be diflicult of obtain- 
ment, the knowledge gained is advanta- 


ceous, 


tion hearing is requires 


Should an infant escape all other causes 
of aural disease, it encounters at the sev 
enth month a physiological process 1n de- 
velopment that is frequently the source of 
creat irritation in the mouth, and of sym- 
I refer to 
the cutting of the teeth, which usually be 
at this That this period 3 
fraught with special danger to the organ 
of hearing wel both 
mothers and nurses, who have long con 


Fins age. 5 


is recognized by 
sidered teething as in some way connect 
ed with earache. Every one of the first 
twenty teeth in perforating the gum is 
liable to be thus heralded. Fortunate, 
therefore, is the infant who has passed its 
second year, the period at which first den 
tition is concluded, without 
perienced aural irritation. 


These first teeth, however, are subject 


having ex- 


to premature decay, as well as a natural 
absorption of their roots, before the sixth 


| year, at which time the second dentition 


begins. From this cause sympathetic au 
ral trouble often arises, and frequently 
continues while the second teeth are cut- 
ting. 

About the sixth year, as stated, the sec 
ond or permanent teeth begin to make 
their appearance, and at the thirteenth 
year they have all been cut, with the ex- 





: 
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ception of the wisdom-teeth. These sec- 
ond teeth are promoters of even more 
disturbance in the ears than the first; the 
earaches and discharges are more persist- 
ent, the complications in general more 
erave. Subsequent to this period there is 
a cessation of dental irritation, although 
established discharges from the ears are 
liable to continue on indefinitely. 

The foregoing remarks will serve to 
draw attention to the liability existing in 
youth to frequently recurring attacks of 
earache, each one of which leaves the 
conductive mechanism in a worse condi 
tion than before, repeated invasions final 
ly leaving behind irreparable injury. In 
these cases, even when comparatively un 
important as respects pain, competent 
advice can not be too early obtained, for 
the longer they are neglected, the less 
amenable to treatment they become. 

Certain diseases of childhood very fre 
quently atfect the ears; such are scarlet 


| are many; for, in addition to the dishe 


fever, measles, diphtheria, cerebro-spinal 


meningitis, wWhooping-cough, and mumps. 
During the attacks of these diseases, and 
even when convalescence has been estab 


lished, although earache may be absent, 


occasional examinations of the ears should | 


be made, in order that, if affected, they 
may receive early attention. Deafness is 
usually an early symptom of most aura] 
affections; but, on the contrary, in some 
instances very considerable impairment 
of the drum cavity and its contained 
mechanism exists without any percepti 
ble impairment of hearing. 

[t is believed that a very small percent- 
age of the adult population possess nor- 


| ral affections. 


mal hearing, which fact greatly depends | 


on the neglect in childhood to which al- 
lusion has above been made. 

Respecting these neglected youth, it is 
found that their aural defects are usually 
unheeded until school instruction is com- 
menced; in fact, in many instances even 
the pupil himself is unaware of his dis- 
ability. 

The school management of these partly 
deaf people is an important question in 
their education. Teachers, as a rule, do 
not classify these pupils when seating 
them in the school-room—a neglect which 
it would be greatly to their advantage, as 
well as the scholar’s, to rectify by an ex- 
amination previous to commencing their 
instruction. Those hearing badly can be 
instructed with greater ease if seated near 
the teacher’s desk, while the non-observ- 


such at a disadvantage, and renders t}; 
a hinderance to others. 


ance of a system of classification )| 


In this connection it may be remai 


| that great injustice not unfrequent!: 


| back from this cause. 


practiced toward pupils who have, 1 
withstanding their defect, become 
prepared for promotion; their exam 
tion being conducted in haste, and | 
haps also with impatience, the teach 
questions are frequently not understo 
and they therefore fail to receive cred 
for what they have learned. Childre: 
are, I have reason to believe, often p 
When the teac] 
himself is afflicted with deafness, as is 0 
en the case, the neglect in instructio1 
still more serious—a fact to which pari 
and those who appoint teachers shi 
have their attention directed. The 
couraging surroundings of these ehild 


enment at school, many of them rec 
unkind treatment from their companions 
and at home; it is therefore but natu 
that such influences should create distr 
in the mind of the child, and develop a: 
ceitful and vicious character. They los 
confidence, are reluctant to communicat 
with others, and are therefore classil 
as ‘‘ stupid.” 

There are other causes for the charac 
teristic conduct of deaf children, to whi 
allusion has not, as far as I am aware 
been made by writers on this subject. I 


| allude to the noises in the head which are 


experienced in the greater number of au 
The noises are called sub 
jective, and are heard only by the patient 
They are described by adults as resem 


| bling the sound produced by escaping 


steam, the singing of a tea-pot, the sighing 
of the wind, the play of the surf on the 
beach, the roar of a cataract, ete. In 
connection with this there is occasionally 


| experienced a still more annoying symp 


tom: the patient when talking or sing 
ing hears his own voice as proceeding 
from within his head, or as the distant 
voice of another. These phenomena, of 
course, greatly interfere with hearing 
For a few minutes, or it may be for a few 
hours, at a-time, hearing is somewhat or 
nearly normal, when suddenly the speak 
er will observe his voice to change to that 
above described. Children affected in 
this manner are greatly bothered while 
hearing themselves talk or sing, believ 
ing that others hear their utterances in 














A child 
ving to 
fness, is greatly to be pitied, for it is 
ich of the time dumfounded. Even 
ilts subject to this experience are in 

hle 


WDE 


unnatural manner. 


t same 


these in addition 


symptoms, 


of comprehending the physiolog 
bnormity to which it owes its origin: 

ie child it is, of course, inexplicable. 

t some children are dumb and stupid 

; not, therefore, surprising, when these 
considered. 


re This anomaly of 
ing depends on alterations, by disease, 
e conductive mechanism of the ear. 
From observations extending over acon 
rable period of time the writer has 
ind that in our public schools many 
s so deaf as to hear shouting only 
p rmitted to continue their attendance 
ndefinitely—an evil that could be easily 
iedied by a proper examination of the 
s hearing at the time of their admis 
In private educational establish 
ts, however, such preliminary exami- 
tions are not always reliable, for the in- 
ts of the proprietor may require that 
number of scholars be not from any 
cause lessened. Parents under these cir 
stances are permitted to send partially 
children to school, and when it is as- 
ned that they have made but little or 
) progress, and that their lives have been 
lered unhappy by the jeers and neglect 
of playmates, the teacher meets the par 
ent’s inquiries by the statement that the 
pupil is dull or defective. It may now be 
ascertained that the pupil has been deaf 
perhaps the deafness has grown on him 
while under the teacher's eye—but the 
knowledge is gained too late, in many in- 
to avail. Parents 
should, therefore, attend to so simple a 
matter as the frequent examination of 
their children at home. 
A pernicious home and school hygiene 


be of much 


tances, 


favors the occurrence of diseases which are 
liable to be attended with prominent aural 
complications. Thus the living in over- 
heated apartments during the cold season 
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the temperature greatly exceeding the | 


healthy limit of 65° to 70° Fahrenheit) de- 


velops a sensitiveness of the system, and | 


therefore predisposes to attacks of catarrh. 


An excess of clothing is no less obnoxious | 


than the foregoing, furs being especially 
dangerous in our changeable climate, as 
they are liable to be worn about the chest 


and neck in moderate weather, overheat- | 


ing the body, and thus increasing the lia- 
bility to colds. 
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Children who are brought up under such 
unfavorable circumstances are deprived 
of their natural powers of endurance, and 
are unable to resist even slight changes in 
temperature. 

The outings of such children are only of 
occasional occurrence, owing to their lia 
bility to contract colds result which 
may confidently be expected when care 
less attendants expose such sensitive per 


a 


SsOnS to cold seats or drauchts, and one can 

scarcely fail to meet examples of children 

so treated in any of our parks or thorough 
Adults, it 

not exempt from the consequences of ex 

health 


fares. may be remarked, are 


posure when the laws of are in 
this manner violated. 

Those who live in rural habitations, with 
open fires and free ventilation, who wear 
such clothing as an active out-door life r 
quires, and who, in youth, often are bare 
footed the greater part of the year, ca 
studied with advantage 
of over-heated city h 
day. 


1 be 
by the denizen 
ouses of the present 
These hardy people are said to suffer 
less from colds than those who are consid 
ered to be by fortune more favored. 
There are many individuals of a sensi 
tive organization who may not with im 
punity all draught of to 
strongly into their ears; such persons are 


ow a air blow 
compelled to exercise unusual care when 
exposed to the strong air of the sea, espe 
cially when they have a very free opening 
to the ears. Children are often affected 
by these sea-side exposures, which, when 
verlooked; later on, however, 
their ears may be found sensitive to the 
touch, and, when examined, the resu 
the slight inflammation will be found. 

Boxing the ears would 
among the obsolete customs of the past, 


slight, are ¢ 


; ¢ 
its OF 


be considered 


| were we not occasionally reminded of the 


continuance of the practice by meeting 
with injuries of the tympanic membrane 
from this ¢ Sometimes the shock 
given to the 


deafness to 


ause. 
ear is the cause of permanent 
a greater or less degree, and 
sometimes vertigo is hable to be establish- 
ed. well-authenticated 
instances of death having occurred from 


There are a few 


this barbarous custom. 

Discharges from the ears indicate the 
continuance of unhealthy 
which is nearly always situated in 
| drum cavity; and owing in part ¢ 


an process, 


hea 
iif 


the 
thinness of the partition that separates this 
| cavity from deeper and more vital parts, 
| it is not an infrequent result to meet with 


oO 








2 
$ 
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a fatal termination from neglect in arrest- 
ing the disease. Under no circumstances, 
therefore, should a discharge be neglect- 
ed, for, in addition to the danger incurred 
by neglect, it is well known that when 
permitted to become chronic, greater diffi- 
culty is experienced in its cure. It has 
heretofore been a reflection on the know!l- 
edge of the profession that so many per- 
sons would endure discharges of the most 
repulsive character rather than take any 
steps for their suppression. It is the be- 
lief of many—too often, I fear, based on 


the advice of physicians—that aural affec- | 
tions are liable to be ‘‘ outgrown,” this | 


belief, however, is not sustained by the 


facts, as such a course is known to be ex- | 


ceptional. 


The advice formerly given by some 


physicians, when the treatment of the ear | ear from this cause, and partial impair 


was not so well understood as at present, 
was to ‘‘let it alone”; and when pressed 
by anxious parents or others for a less 
hopeless prospect, the good physician 
taught his patients to look forward to 
some critical period of life when they 
would ‘‘outgrow” the affection. An 
amusing instance of this expectant and 
evasive treatment was related by a wo- 
man whose deaf daughter of twenty sum- 
mers was still disposed to look forward 
for relief. The deafness in this instance 
made its appearance in childhood. The 
doctor who was then consulted, possess- 
ing an imaginative as well as a learned 
mind, informed the anxious parent that 
a return of hearing could be anticipated 
after the child had cut her second teeth; 
but this anxiously looked for period 
brought not the desired relief. The 
mother again sought advice. The doc- 
tor now felt certain that the period of 
womanhood would not be passed without 
recovery. That interesting epoch of life, 
however, arrived without a cure. Faith 
in the healing art being unshaken, not- 
withstanding a constant increase in the 
virl’s deafness, the anxious mother again 
presented herself with her daughter for 
the doctor’s advice. That learned man was 
vet equal to the occasion, and with becom- 
ing gravity informed the confiding dame 
that matrimony was an event that natural- 
ly came next in order, and that in it there 
was hope. ‘‘ Alas!” exclaimed the some- 
what discouraged mother to the writer, 
‘she is now married, and her husband is 
exhausted from his efforts to make him- 
self heard by shouting into her ears.” 


The hygienic influences that are causa] 
of aural diseases in childhood remain 
more or less active throughout life: }yt 
in addition to these the period of aftey- 
life is fraught with other perils which 
hitherto have been of trifling significan 
Our limited space, however, will permit 
of allusion to a few of the most important 
only. 

Intemperance in the use of beverages 
into which alcohol enters as a constituent 
disturbs the normal balance of the nerv- 
ous and circulatory systems, and obserya- 
tions plainly show that this state favors 
the occurrence of aural disease. 

The frequency of attacks of aural in- 
flammation from bathing demands more 
than a mere mention, for complete deaf- 
ness may result from the injuries to 1 


1A 


ment is frequent. 

These injuries from bathing are mainly 
due to the fact that man is not afforded 
the protection to the ear which amphibious 
animals possess, and hence the water may 
act injuriously in various ways. In surf 
bathing the mere force of contact, when 
the water flows into the ear, may injure 
the tympanic membrane, and when an in 
coming wave dashes against the face, wa 


| ter may freely enter the mouth or nose, 





and thus be driven into the ears through 
the Eustachian tubes. The presence of 
cold water for a long time in the canal 
leading to the ear, as when much diving 
is done, may set up inflammation in the 
canal or in the tympanic membrane, 
which may extend to the drum cavity it- 
self. Ill effects may be produced by al- 
lowing the ears, head, and body to dry in 
a current of air after coming out of the 
water. Sea-water is probably more ob- 
noxious than fresh, on account of its com 
paratively low temperature, and the large 
quantity of salt it holds in solution. A 
long continuance in the water should be 
avoided. The Russian bath should not 
be taken without protecting the ears when 
the cold plunge is used. Diving is, how- 
ever, the most dangerous practice con- 
nected with bathing, for it is difficult to 
keep water from entering the ears, or nose 
and mouth: In diving, the pressure of 
water on the tympanic membrane from 
without may cause vertigo. Even sy- 
ringing the ears gently is known in some 
instances to occasion decided dizziness. 
Should vertigo come on while the diver is 
beyond the reach of those who could ren- 














succor, there would be danger of his | 
rownlnhg. 
Diseases of the teeth, through their nerv- | t 
; relationship with the ears, frequently 


se disturbances that lead to deafness. ( 


it a much earlier period than is gen- | : 


\ supposed : sometimes they deeay as | hood. The lives « 
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een the means of injuring a great many 
ars from the entrance into the drum, per 
he Eustachian tube, of-the fluids used 
Noises in the head are pretty constantly 
‘xperienced in all affections of the ear, 
Senda Ten 


» permanent teeth are subject to de- | some of which have been alluded to as 


rccompanying these ailments in child- 


old people are oft- 


ft 
f 
as the sixth year, and this process is | en made wretched by these strange and 


»to recur while any teeth remain in | alarming phenomena; in some instances 


aws. The neuralgia that arises from 


the sufferer is even demented. This is not 


lamed teeth is often felt in the ears, | strange, for the simple-minded have no 


indeed it seldom fails to do some 
in that direction. 
In the endeavor to preserve the teeth 
ist be borne in mind that unskillful 
tistry may not relieve the patient, but, 
the contrary, harm may arise from in 
ipetent work: thus cavities may not 
properly prepared before they are fill 
‘or deleterious substances may be in- 
ted into them, such as amalgam. Un 
Ithful dental plates, especially those 
of vuleanite, which contains ver 
ion—a form of mercury—are to be 
led. If plates fit the mouth badly, 
hey are harmful. 
Throat troubles act much in the same 
vy as diseased teeth, and affections of 
‘mouth and throat are usually urged 
» greater activity by eatarrhal attacks. 
en the wisdom-teeth, which are cut 
it the seventeenth year, are delayed 
) their appearance, they very often give 


to irritation of the ears. 


These sympathetic sources of aural 
trouble are not always attended with pain, 
‘indeed, with any pronounced symptom ; 


t a sympathetic influence may exist for 
long time before any disease in either 
the mouth or ears is suspected. Singing 
in the ears, heat, and itching may be un- 
noticed until there is deafness. There 
may also exist an increase of the ear-wax. 
Sooner or later, however, it is discovered 


1 


hat the ear has been affected. In the 


worst cases the person loses the ability to | 


hear even a loud voice in the brief space of 
afewmonths. Pain not being present as 
a kind monitor, the subject of this chron- 
ic affection is beguiled into fancied secu- 
rity, and the disease receives no attention 
unless deafness be decided. 

The ear is liable to injury from loud 
sounds, such as discharges of artillery, 
blowing of high-pitched steam-whistles, 
and the like. 

The nasal douche, of late almost adopt- 
ed as an article of domestic furniture, has 


conception of the origin of these noises, 
and regard them as forebodings of evil. 
In some instances persons in the prime of 
life can not endure the wearing distress 
which deprives them of rest at night, and 
occupies all their thoughts by day; such 


individuals have sought relief in suicide, 


or have become insane. In instances 


where, in addition to noises in the head, 
the patient experiences the autophony be 


fore alluded to, the distress is increased. 


Those who are competent to explain these 


phenome na can often convince the suffer 


er of their harmless nature, and teach 
him to endure what would otherwise be 


intolerable. 


Emergencies will arise when competent 


aid can not be obtained for the relief of 


painful atfections of the ear, or the r 


treatment then becomes necessary, and 


the advice of sympathizers abounds, 01 


recommending that spirits of camphor b 
dropped into the ear, another urging tl 


advantages of coal oil « 





y 
while still another brings his experience 
to be ar on t] C Case with ay ial of carbolie 
acid solution or camphorated oil; should 
the neighboring druggist be consulted, 
even more vigorous measures may be ad 
vised. These, and the other substances 
usually put into the ear when it aches, are 
unadvisable. Generally speaking, ear 


} 


ache is ameliorated by the appfication of 
warmth to the region of the ear, used ei 


ther as dry | 


woollens, cotton-wool, bags of hops, bran, 
or meal, etc., or as wet applications, when 
the same articles recommended for use in 
the dry state are heated by immersion in 
hot water, and afterward wrung partially 
dry. In certain instances the suffering is 
relieved by pouring water, hot as can be 
borne, into the ear. Heated air or steam, 
where such conveniences are at hand, 
conveyed into the meatus, is found to be 


serviceable. 


noval of foreign bodies: an ad interim 


1¢e 


} P 7 
; chloroform, 


heat in the shape of heated 


ara yee. 
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Should living insects gain admission to | 


] 


the ear, the organ is to be turned upward 
in : 
p il 


. good light, the ear (auricle) gently 
] 
i 


spoon. The intruder will now either es- 
cape or be drowned. Foreign bodies, 


h as beads, cherry-pits, and other ob- | 


jects, when lodged in the ear, should 
never be touched by incompetent hands. | 
Where such objects give rise to pain, and | 
can not be extracted by the fingers alone, 
they may be compelled to change their 
position, or even be driven out of the ear, 
by turning the ear downward, and gen 
tly but firmly shaking or jarring the 
head. It is certainly wiser and safer to | 
permit these bodies to remain indefinite- 
ly than to run the risk of injury to the 
ear by unskillful efforts at removal. In- 
tances are well authenticated where fa- | 


tal results have ensued from injuries to 
the ear by attempts to remove simple ob- | 
jects, whose presence was not attended | 
with danger or even pain. An examina- | 
ion, after death from the inflammation | 
such violent attempts have induced, in | 
more than one instance has demonstrated | 
the fact that the ear contained no foreign | 
body whatever. | 

Syringing the ears is not advisable, un- | 
less done by a person well trained, or by 
a competent surgeon, as much harm can | 
be done by careless efforts in this direc- 
tion. Water or soap for cleansing had | 
best be entirely excluded from the ear, | 
and the use of scoops and aurilanes, etc., 
is likewise unadvisable. 

In certain anomalous conditions of the 
Eustachian tubes air is admitted too free- | 
ly to the drum cavity. This is observa- | 
ble when blowing the nose, or even dur- | 
ing the act of swallowing. | 

| 
| 


The forcible entrance of air into the 
drum cavity is liable to do injury to the 
ear, especially by unduly stretching the 
tympanic membrane. The inflation of 
the ear, therefore, should be avoided, un- 
less practiced under the direct supervision 
of one competent to determine the necessi- 
ty for its use. The temporary stretching 
of the membrane is attended with tem- 
porary improvement in hearing, but a 
continuance of the practice in some dis- 
eased conditions of the membrane results 
in a permanent relaxation, which is ir- 
remediable. 

When it becomes desirable to test the 





ed upward and backward until the | 
opening is free, when the canal is to be | 
filled with warm water poured from a| 


| ness in a considerable number is 


hearing power of an individual, it 
sometimes be ascertained that one eap 
much more defective than the other 
fact tending to show that deafness 
been advancing longer than susper 
but that nevertheless one may get on { 
ly well with one good ear. It is 
the better ear begins to fail that the deaf 
ast 
tained. 

Allusion has been made to testino 
hearing. The best method for this py 
pose is the use of the human voice 
Place the person to be examined at a d 


| tance of fifteen or twenty feet from t] 
one who speaks, testing one ear while thy 


other is closed by pressure of the fing: 
Words should be plainly spoken, w! 
the patient is required to look away from 
the speaker. Five tones will be found to 
be a convenient number for use in test 
ing; they are whispered words, and lo 
ordinary, loud, and shouted words. The 
deaf person should repeat the words heard 
Infants can not of course be so exam 
ined. Their hearing can be tested by 
standing behind them, and sounding a 


| whistle or bell while their attention is at 


tracted by some person in front of them 
Infants have at best but a crude apprecia 
tion of sotind, and in most cases of deat 
ness it must be loud to be detected by 
them. 


HONORIA. 


WRITE this in sunbeams on Honoria’s tom), 


| And be her dust forever consecrate: 


“Daughter of Helpfulness, she ever strove, 
3y countless acts of secret charity 
And words of cheerful import, to incline 
All suffering souls to lean on heavenly things. 
Her gifts were lowly, but her heart outran 
Her gifts. She had no vaunt of self, no pride 
In deeds conspicuous, no ambitious flights 
To achieve in place, or wealth, or praise. She 

lived 

That others might be happy, and deserve 
The happiness they gained. Benevolence 
With her went hand in hand with Wisdom. 
Never Want turned hopeless from her door, 
But inwardly resolved henceforth to struggle 


Into higher aims.” 


Hark how the blithe birds 
Chant about her grave! No requiem fitter 


To express in song the harmonious beauty 
Of a gentle life sacred to Helpfulness 
And Human Love. 

















Citar’ sy 


was recently said that the public is losing 
i s interest in magazines. 





sut itis curious 
he decline of interest should be coinci- 
with the publication of more and better 
very much more costly magazines than 
before, and with a profusion and excel 
of illustration which is producing a new 
of engraving. For our own part, such 
necessity of going early to press which 
rgeney of the demand for Harper’s occa- 
that it is only now when the new year 
ladvanced that reflections upon the new 
The old Dutch custom 
versal calling, which was long peculiar to 


ive practicable. 


New York, formerly made the day especially 
York day. lost that 
icter, and it is now one of the pleasantest 


But it has long since 
iys of the year, suggesting, like every 
lay, the inquiry why people of our race find 
cessary to make a mere loud noise to tes- 
their joy. The reader of 2880 will be 
sed to learn that the 
year to the new on the mi 
of 1879 was signalized by a universal dis 


passage from the 
dnight of the last 


lant shriek of all the steam-whistles in the 
The old Frenchman insisted that we 
vlish-speaking people do not know how to 
ourselves, and that we actually suppose 
ng a loud, unmeaning noise, and getting 
ik, and eating half-cooked masses of beef 
mutton, is pleasure. Indeed, it is easy to 
Taine that the genuine Frenchman thinks 
that the veneer of civilization upon the Eng- 
race is exceedingly thin. 
But the new year always turns the mind 
kward rather than forward, and if the 
us “caller” on the happy anniversary, in 


in 


intervals of saying, as he gropes into the 
drawing-room, “ Wish you a happy new year 

Madam, I have made calls every new year 
for forty years, and now I bring my sons 
(; 


ul-morning, madam,” could collect his wits 

little, he would recall some of the mighty 
changes in the great city. The saddest, per- 
haps—at least to the social mood of the new 

ir—is the loss of the distinctive character of 
the metropolis. 
its original population, the Dutch element pre- 
vailed, and gave character to the whole. It 
was a snug little city, with a distinctive fla- 
vor, so to speak; but it is no longer homo- 


Despite the varied sources of 


geneous in any sense whatever. It has ex- 
panded into a magnificent sea-port, but with 
little collective or distinctive character. 
During the social season the Sons of Saint 
Nicholas, the Sons of New England, the Friend- 
ly Sous of Saint Patrick, the Sons of Saint 
George, the Sons of Saint Andrew, gay and gal- 
lant gentlemen all, dine in state and splendor, 
and charm the night with wit and eloquence. 
They all have their part in the greatness of 
the city. But not many of them have a deep 


Cus Chair. 


have not the loyalty of the old Florentines to 
Florence, or of the Venetians to Venice; of 
Sam Adams and his friends to Boston, or of 


} 


Lam) and the Sons of Liberty to the New Yor! 


of a hundred years ago. It is a cosmopolitan 


every land, bound on the Quest of the Gok 


ecaravansary, a vast camp of crusaders from 
lden 
Dollar, and resolved to redeem their fortunes 
he hands of those who hold them in 
It is a quarry, a mine, a placer, an « 

but that high municipal pride, the 
emulation of its best citizens for its govern 
h built the great monu 


from t 
thrall. 


change; 





ment, the spirit whi 


ments of art, the true civie patriotism—it is 





an interesting inquiry what has become of it. 

Mr. Eugene Lawrence, in a recent pleasant 
paper, re touched the New York of a century 
ago. It was the cold winter. Both rivers 


were frozen, and the bay was solidly closed, so 
that men and teams and even cannon passed 
over the ice from the city to Staten Island, 


and the British were in constant fear that the 
daring Yankees would steal over from Paulus 
Hook (now Jersey City) and attempt the eap- 
ture of the city. Lord Sterling, the American 
veneral, with two thousand men, did cross the 
Kills, or strait between New Jersey and Staten 
Island, but the island Tories were on the alert, 
and the Americans were baffled. Judge Jones, 
in his Tory history of New York, says that ‘no 


}man living ever before saw this bay frozen 


a 


up,” and adds that two hundred sleighs laden 
with provisions, with two horses to each, es 
corted by two hundred light-horse, passed upen 
the ice from New York to Staten Island. Riv- 
ington’s Gazette, of the 29th of January, 1780, 
says that “this day several persons came ove 
on the ice from Staten Island,” and on February 


] Snow tell 


1 a four-horse sleigh crossed over. 


upon the 10th of November, and lay almost 
continuously until the middle of the next 
March. In the woods it was four feet upon a 
level. 


New York was then a city of thirty thousand 
inhabitants, and the “hard winter,” as if was 
afterward called, was not only one of intense 
cold, but of famine and of fire. But the eity, 
of which Hanover Square was the literary cen- 
tre, in whose book-shop, as Mr. Lawrence nar 
rates, Miss Burney’s Evelina and Dr. Johuson’s 
Tour to the Hebrides, and the works of “the 
great Dr. Goldsmith” were advertised, was a 
compact community with a distinctive charac- 
ter and spirit. It was, in fact, an English co- 
lonial town with a certain popular independ 
ence which was still evident, however sup 
pressed in expression. Many of the inhabit 
ants took the oath of allegiance, but thei 
hearts were with the blue and buff while the 
scarlet made merry around them. For the 
}town in which Sir Henry Clinton held his 
| mimie court was gay with the careless revel- 


sense of pride and responsibility in it. They | ry of a military society. Amid the cold and 
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starvation and immense suffering of the city, 
the officers’ ery was, “On with the dance! let joy 
be unconfined.” The soldier must not think, 
and the festivity at head-quarters would, per- 
haps, strike the patriot as a reflection from the 
brilliancy of the British prospects. 

But the routs and the revelry were no more 
agreeable to loyalist growlers like Judge Jones 
than to the patriots. He spent that winter in 
New York, and complains that for wood which 
cost nothing to the barrack-masters, or which 
could be bought by them for sixteen shillings 
a cord for oak, and twenty-eight shillings for 
hickory, he was forced to pay £4 and £5 10s., 
and the indignant old Tory exclaims that it 
was well known that “the little misses and 


Birch were all supplied with large quantities 
of wood by their orders out of the wood-yards 
in New York, and were regaling themselves in 
routs, dinners, little concerts, and small par- 
ties over good, warm, comfortable fires, and 
enjoying all the ease and luxury in life, while 
the poor soldiers, for whom the wood was 
provided, were with their wives and children 
perishing in the barracks in the severity of 
winter.” 

When the fashionable promenade was “the 
Mall” in front of Trinity Church, and when 
John Street was up town, when the journey 
to Philadelphia and to Boston was counted by 
days, and when Europe was weeks away over 
the ocean, New York was shut up within itself, 
and had a“ loeal flavor’ which is long since 
gone. Every gentleman in town then knew 
of the “ fine Roman purl’ that could be drunk 
at the King’s Head tavern and London Chop- 
house on Brownjohn’s Wharf, and the story of 
the little town, now grown into the vast and 
various metropolis, in which civie pride and 
ambition are, judging from the City-Hall, ex- 
tinct, is as quaint and entertaining as that of 
“Our Village,” or of Cranford. 


Tue daughter of “ Oliver Oldschool,” whose 
entertaining letters from the Washington of 
the last generation we recently mentioned, 
writes us that the letters were not written so 
long ago as 1828, as we had intimated, but 
some fourteen or fifteen years later. The ac- 
knowledgment of Miss “ Oldschool’s” letter 
gives us an opportunity of alluding again to 
her father’s work, Public Men and Events, from 
the beginning of Mr. Monroe’s administration 
to the close of Mr. Fillmore’s, and of adding 
that “Oliver Oldschool” was the signature of 
Nathan Sargent, late Commissioner of Cus- 
toms in the Treasury Department. His let- 
ters are strictly “ gossiping,’ but they are 
vivid glimpses of the Washington of that 
time, and supply the essential “ color’ of the 
kind which Mr. Parton knows so well how to 
use. It is this personal detail and its skillful 
adjustment which often make the difference 
between a very dull and a very interesting 
volume of history. It is not so much the con- 





| tory of England in the Lighteenth Century. 
favorite Duleineas of Clinton, Robertson, and | 


| duct of polities and of public affairs as 4) 
| condition of the people, the aspects of sox 
the personal and private life, which is 
commanding general interest in histo; 
reading. We have heretofore spoken of 
universal charm of Macaulay’s third chap 
which turns aside from the familiar track oj 
the historian, and describes the actual ciyi] 
tion of England at the time of the Stuarts. ; 
methods of travelling, the popular literatu 
the jails and hospitals and schools, the ma 
ners, the theatres, the daily aspects and « 
veniences of life. There is no more interes 
ing glimpse of a people in its habit as it li 
than the chapters of this kind in Lecky’s | 


write a great history requires a great imag 
tion; but no man of imagination can deal y 
a famous epoch without seeking to know 
thoroughly, and to depict it in due proport 
and detail. 

The visitor to Washington has a confused 


ed 
impression of the noted men and women whi 
have preceded him there for eighty years, and 
shrewd observers like Oliver Oldschool and 


others, who photograph the moment and t] 
scene around them, give form and coheren 
to the vague recollection. <A visit becomes a 
hundredfold more interesting when the scene 
is invested with striking associations. Men 
and women “turned of fifty” recall their first 
visit to the capital, and their stay at Gadsby’s. 
To those who went from the snug and t) 
Northern part of the country, the open galleri 
around the court of the hotel, and the slouch 
ing carelessness of the colored servants, with 
a kind of generous, ample, ill-defined slattern 
ly hospitality, were as novel and striking as 
anything which they have observed since in 
foreign countries. Washington to the North- 
ern eye was then essentially a Southern city. 
But its enormously broad streets, and strag- 
gling settlement, and mean houses, deprived it 
of an imposing or interesting aspect. It was 
at once ambitious and abortive. Yet its soci- 
ety Was more various and national than that 
of any other city in the country, and this char- 
acteristic it has retained, although it has not 
yet become that kind of winter resort which 
has been often anticipated. Washington Ir- 
ving.was always charmed with it as the only 
cosmopolitan place in the country except New- 
port, and Mr, Bancroft, after much experienc 
of cities and of men, selected it as the most 
agreeable winter home for a man of letters and 
society. 

Mrs. Trollope, against whose strictures upon 
The Domestic Manners of the Americans, fifty 
years ago, the whole country rose in indignant 
insurrection, speaks very warmly of the Wash- 
ington of that time, which was about the era 
of the Eaton events that broke up General 
Jackson’s first cabinet. The Easy Chair has 
received two or three letters correcting a sup- 
posed error in its recent allusion to that inci- 


i 





dent. It mentioned Messrs. Rush and South- 
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| 1 Porter as members of the cabinet, and 

, correspondents evidently thought that it 
yposed them to be members of the Jackson 

‘ 7 et. They will observe, however, that the 
Easy Chair was alluding to the marriage of 
Eaton, then Senator, and the widow Mrs. 
erlake, which took place before the in- 
ition of General Jackson, and while the 

‘ en named were still members of John 
( y Adams’s cabinet. Mr. and Mrs. Eaton 
ed to Washington after their wedding 

and the lady left her cards upon Mrs. 
Calhoun, Mrs. Rush, Mrs. Porter, and Mrs. 
Southard, and the great question was whether 
would be returned. General Jackson ar 

din Washington in the midst of this me- 
entous pother, and he “took a hand in” as 
soon as he could, by calling Mr. Eaton to the 
Mrs. Trollope alludes to the dissolution of the 
Jackson cabinet in a very irreverent tone: 
While we were still in the neighborhood of 
Washington, a most violent and unprecedent- 
schism occurred in the cabinet. The four 
secretaries of state all resigned, leaving Gen- 
al Jackson to manage the queer little state 
irge alone. Innumerable contradictory state- 
ents appeared upon this occasion in the pa- 
pers, and many a cigar was thrown aside, ere 


consumed, that the disinterested politi- 
n might give breath to his cogitations on 


this extraordinary event, but not all the elo- 
quence of all the smokers, nor even the ultra- 
diplomatic expositions which appeared from the 
seceding secretaries themselves, could throw 
ny light on the mysterious business. It pro- 
duced, however, the only tolerable caricature 
I ever saw in the country. It represents the 
President seated alone in his cabinet, wearing 
a look of much discomfiture, and making great 
exertions to detain one of four rats by placing 
iis foot on the tail. The rats’ heads bear a 
very sufficient resemblance to the four ex- 
ministers. General Jackson, it seems, had re- 
quested Mr. Van Buren, the Secretary of State, 
to remain in office till his place was sup- 


plied: this gave occasion to a bonmot from his 
son, who, being asked when his father would 
be in New York, replied, ‘When the President 
takes off his foot.” 

It is very amusing, in turning the pages of 
Mrs. Trollope’s noted book, to recall the wrath 
of our fathers at her free and easy and shallow 
misconceptions. There is blended with them, 
however, just severity of criticism, and noth- 
ing is more surprising than her admiration 
of Washington. She declared that she was 
delighted with its whole aspect, and that, 
light, cheerful, and airy, it reminded her of the 


English fashionable watering - places. She’ 


knows that it has been laughed at, but she 
sees nothing in the least degree ridiculous 
about it. With a gravity which seems satir- 
ical, she remarks thatthe original design, which 
was as beautiful as it was extensive, “has been 
inno way departed from,” and all that has been 


done has been done well; and she concludes 
that the appearance of the metropolis rising 
gradually into lite and splendor is a spectacle 
of high historie interest. Certainly much 
should be forgiven to so appreciative an ob 
server, and now that the city has risen into 
life and splendor, Mrs. Trollope’s satisiaction 
would be great. All such glimpses are valu 
able. Count Gurowski’s Washington diaries 
during the civil war will be of singular inter- 
est fifty years hence. Thackeray’s lectures on 
the Georges are full of instruction. Hervey’s 
memoirs of the court of the second George are 
appalling, but they must be read if the student 
vould know the time. Our straggling and 
modern national capital has a social story of 
its own, and those who catch its manners as 
they rise are gossiping but delightful chron- 
iclers, 


IN the days of Transcendentalism—an era 
of which a paper in the January number of 
this Magazine gave a vivid sketch—one of 
the neophytes, who held that preaching should 
be the outpouring of a present and overpow- 
ering inspiration, asked an elderly clergyman, 
one of the * hire ling pri sthood,” how he could 
be sure, when he went into his pulpit on Sun- 
day, that he would be inspired to say some- 


thing. “I can not be sure,” was the reply, 


“and so I take care to write down something 
during the week.” The eyes of the clergyman 
listened and twinkled as he answered. The 


inquirer doubtless was dissatisfied, and per- 
haps meditated some retort to the effect that 
such cold inspiration could not kindle othe 


souls, and that mechanical preaching was much 


like the prayers made by the rotary calabash 


of which Carlyle treats. But the preacher 


might well have asked why a sermon which 
was inspired 


m Thursday, or even late on 
Saturday night, might not be as good in the 
preaching as the reading of a poem to-day 
which was written a hundred years ago. 

The question of the Transcendental time was 
renewed in a remark which Mr. James Payn 
records in a late paper upon the literary call- 

| ing and its future. He says that a distin- 
guished personage who had written a very 
successful book, and who had at least £5000 
a year of his own, observed to him that no 
man should undertake to address the public 
unless a certain divine afflatus animated him, 
and that the writing for pay is the degrada- 
tion of literature. Mr. Payn, however, is a 
professional lite rary man, and he proceeded to 
write an essay upon that profession, which is 
very bright and agreeable. He holds that 
with the enormous increase in the circulation 
of literature, and the necessity of a regular 
supply, a new calling has been developed, for 
which young persons may be fitted more read- 
ily even than for the older and recognized pro- 

| fessions. He says that nature seldom indicates 
| a boy’s vocation in his childhood, or, as he puts 
| it, in a lively way, “ Boys have rarely any spe- 
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cial aptitude for anything practical beyond 
punching each other’s heads, or (and these are 
the clever ones) for keeping their own heads 
unpunched.” <A clever boy, he says, can be 
trained to almost anything, and an ordinary 
boy will not do one thing much better than 
another, This accords fully with the remark 
t 


one of the shrewdest of college presidents 
in his baccalaureate sermon: *“ Young gentle- 


men,” he said, “there is always a great deal | 


of wonder among graduates what particular 
thing God intended them to do in this world; 


but my experience of young men assures me | 


that God intended very few of them to do any- 
thing in particular.” The doctor agreed en- 


tirely with Mr. Payn that a young man’s de- | 


cision in the matter should be governed by 
consideration of all the circumstances. Mr. 
Payn, as a boy, longed to be a merchant. But 
the kind of merchant that he wished to be was 
that which traded to Bussorah in pearls and 
diamonds, and whose story is written in the 


Arabian Nights. This too was paralleled by a | 


graduate from the very college at which the 
baccalaureate was preached. The graduate 
was the valedictorian of his class, and took 
leave of his college course in a fervid oration, 


descending from the platform amid tears and | 


glory. He too had dreamed in a large way 
of mereantile life, and trading to the Tigris 


and Bussorah; but when he entered the count- | 


ing-room of the old-fashioned merchant who 
“had come up to the quarter-deck from a cab- 


in-boy,” and was told that he was to appear | 


the next morning at sunrise to sweep out the 
office, the valedictorian decided that he had 
perhaps mistaken the direction of the divine 
afflatus, and that he did not care to be a mer- 
chant upon those terms. 

But why should not the clever young man, 
the father’s and mother’s darling Jack, who 
has spent his way liberally through college, 
and who can not enter any of the three old 
professions, the clerical, legal, or medical, with- 
out still larger outlay, and long and doubtful 
waiting—why should he not buy a bottle of 
ink, a quire or a ream of paper, and a stylo- 
graphic pen, and enter upon this new profes- 
sion of letters, which, if it has not thumping 
great prizes like bishoprics and attorney-gen- 
eralships, has yet a great many comfortable 
competencies to offer, and whose rewards begin 
at once? This is Mr. Payn’s question, and he 
presses it with great briskness. The bulk of 
modern literature—by which is generally meant 
periodical literature—“is at all events ten 
times as good as ancient periodical literature 
used to be.” <A very excellent authority de- 
clares—and what Easy Chair or magazine writ- 
er will rudely doubt or deny ?—that the major- 
ity of the old essays in the Edinburgh Review, 
when it is supposed to have been most brilliant 
and masterly and trenchant, are so dull and 
weak and ignorant that they would be in great 
danger of being shown the door of our contem- 
porary periodicals. The majority, he says, be- 


| cause this authority would not assert that Ca; wit 
lyles and Macaulays and Sydney Smiths erowa less 
and jostle in the reviews and magazines of to. in 
day. There is more good poetry in our gener. rel 

| al literature at present than ever before, ay, agi 
Mr. Payn supports his allegation by citing at ma 
hap-hazard five pieces from a half-yearly to 
ume of a magazine at a penny and a } ilf ine 
| weekly. ° Mi 
| This superiority, especially in prose writers ex 
| is due to practice, and the practice, in tur gia 
| the enormous demand which springs from thy th 
| immense multiplication of every kind of | zi 
| ular literature, daily, weekly, semi-mont is 
| monthly, bi-monthly, quarterly, and yea m 
| Indeed, says Mr. Payn, granting that ther t} 
something to be called genius, yet men of gx tl 
ius do not always write with genius, and thei; li 
work is often inferior to that of first-class t ; il 
ent. For his own part, Mr. Payn is not sm H 
that the whole distinction between genius and v 
talent is not fanciful! a 
He deprecates the indignation of editors w] t 
will denounce him for opening the sluices of \ 
universal stupidity upon the tlood of rubbis! rT 
in which they are already struggling. Th¢ 1 
will accuse him of proposing a hot-house fi 1 
forcing mediocrity. But he retorts that his { 


suggestion would discourage mediocrity 
bringing into literature the educated talent 
which is sitting listlessly in offices waiting fo 
patients and clients; but above all it helps | 
| Paterfamilias out of his perplexity, and opens 
an honorable and remunerative calling to Jacl 

It is a gay and dashing proposition that | 
makes, and it will doubtless turn many an idk 
hand to literature. But the Spectator, com 
menting upon the sprightly paper, and agree- 
|} ing with much that it says, reminds the anu- 

thor that it is in literature as in art and in all 

pursuits that appeal to publie support. The 

essential element is what it calls quality of ex 

pression, without which genius itself, and edu- 

cation, and talent, and ambition, and necessity, 

will not enable a writer to succeed. It is a 

form of tact which is more than all. 


“What boots it thy virtue, 
What profit thy parts, 
While one thing thou lackest— 
The art of all arts? 


“The only credentials, 
Passport to success, 
Opens castle and parlor— 
Address, man, Address. 
° . * * * 
“This clinches the bargain; 
Sails out of the bay; 
Gets the vote in the Senate, 
Spite of Webster and Clay. 


** Has for genius no mercy, 
* For speeches no heed; 
It lurks in the eye-beam, 
It leaps to its deed. 
* Church, market, and tavern, 
Bed and board, it will sway. 
It has no to-morrow ; 
It ends with to-day.” 





| That is the magie, tricksy as the Ariel genius, 
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thout which the new calling will be as hope- 


Ww 


less for Jack as any of the older ones. It is, | 


in a word, the power of using talent, intelli- 
ence, education, experience, observation, im- 
vination, memory, all the resources at com- 
mand, in a literary way, to please the public 
to write what the public will care to read. A 
man may have all the historical erudition of 
Macaulay, but without his gift of attractive 
expression his manuscript will not tempt a sa- 

is editor. Indignant and wondering au- 





thors constantly say to the editor of a maga- | 


ne that their stories, essays, poems, are quite 


is good, to say no more, as those which appear 


monthly, and they can not understand why 


they can not have achance. “ What boots it 

virtue?” The editor can reply only that 
he is an autocrat. He can give no reasons; 
indeed, he himself hardly knows his reasons, 
lis editorial instinet assures him that A’s 
work will do, and B’s will not. He apprehends 
at once the presence or absence of the “ quali- 


tv of ¢ xpression,” and he decides accordingly. 
Mr. Payn intrepidly replies that this will come 

practice, as in all other pursuits, and he 
makes a vigorous plea. But what can prac- 
tice do for the prima donna who has no ear 
? 


lor music ¢ 


other day by a eall from a yellowish-visaged 
gentleman in a queue, who announced himself 
as of the family of Lien Chi Altangi, a name 
vhich the reader will recall as that of the 
Chinese philosopher and citizen of the world 
whose letters of observation in England were 
edited by Dr. Goldsmith. After the natural 
courtesies of such a meeting, and the Easy 
Chair’s compliments upon the shrewdness and 





interesting,and I am very anxious to study the 
working of your institutions in your chief 
city.” ; 

The Easy Chair bowed and cleared its throat 
again, and answered that the study of the city 
was certainly very interesting; but it did not 
feel in the least disposed to escort the travel 
ling philosopher to the City Hall,and content- 
ed itself with remarking that ours is a very 
great country, and that its institutions are 
unequalled in the world. 

“Thave met no American who is not of that 
opinion,” courteously returned the Chinese 
gentleman, “and I was pleased to see upon a 
visit to your Washington and Fulton markets 
a noble illustration of the generous and becom- 
ing manner in which such important parts of 
the municipal institutions are managed.” 

The Easy Chair answered that it was not 
that kind of institution which it had intended 
by its remark. 

“Possibly you allude to another great insti- 
tution which I have visited,” returned the 
traveller, with exquisite courtesy. ‘“ You just- 
ly pride yourselves upon your advances in 
sanitary science, and I am a devout pilgrim 
seeking enlightenment. Judge, then, with 
what pleasure I saw your chief temple of the 


| customs. What convenience and economy of 
Tue Easy Chair was agreeably surprised the | 


charm of his distinguished ancestor’s observa- | 


conversation, and was congratulated upon his 
singular familiarity with ourlanguage. He re- 
marked that it was always an advantage to a 
traveller to know the language of the country, 
and he had no doubt that so travelling a peo- 
ple as the American were of the same opinion. 
“And as you travel over the world more gen- 
erally than any other people,” he said, “ I pre- 


. . | 
sume that you are generally familiar with 


many languages.” 


tious, the Chinese gentleman fell into easy | 


The Easy Chair bowed, | 


and cleared its throat, and smiled, and said, | 


“Oh yes—probably—undoubtedly.” 

“Yours is a very great country,” the visitor 
politely returned,“ and this city is indeed mag- 
nificent. It promises one day to rival Pekin, 
at least in extent and population. The plea- 


sure of seeing your great men—the great men 


of so great a city, 1 mean—must be very un- 
usual, and I should be infinitely your debtor 
if you would accompany me to your temple of 
civic greatness—your City Hall, as I under- 
stand you call it. Your pepular institutions, 
as we are told in China, are intended to secure 
worthy governors of the people by the votes 


of the people themselves. It is exceedingly | 


Vou. LX.—No. 358.—40 


} 
| 
' 


arrangement! How singularly fitted for its 
purpose! You are indeed a great people. I 
passed into the main cireular hall, and what 
purity of atmosphere, what skill of ventila- 
tion, what a refreshing coolness and sweet- 
ness; it is, indeed, a sanitarium; nor can I 
wonder that you are proud of your progress 
and achievements in this science. But when 
I learned that the officers engaged in the pub- 
lic service in this temple, in the business of 
various accounts, and in determining the val- 
ue of the products of the whole world, were 
appointed to the duty because of their zeal in 
providing candidates for oftices and compelling 
the people to vote for them, I was lost in ad- 
miration of institutions under which zealous 
shouting and running are evidence of skill to 
embroider muslin and to calculate interest. 
Truly you are a great people, and your insti- 
tutions overtlow with wisdom.” 

The Easy Chair bowed and smiled, but the 
precise terms of an appropriate reply did not 
suggest themselves, until, remembering what 
was due to its native land, it began: “ There 
can, however, illustrious son of Lien Chi Al- 
tangi, be no doubt that we are a very great 
and superior people, and that we have a very 
just pity and contempt for all the unhappy 
victims of the effete despotisms and hoary em- 
pires of the older world—not that we believe 
the other continents to be actually older, for 
our own favored continent doubtless emerged 
first from chaos, but it is an expression which, 
with the generosity of our institutions, we are 
willing to tolerate.” 

“T can not deny your greatness,” politely 
said the yellowish-visaged gentleman, “and far 
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be it from me to question your superiority. It | due, I doubt not, Mr. Easy Chair, 


was but yesterday evening that I attended a 
il assembly which was described to me as 


and as I entered and be- 


indress party, 


| 


of the other sex, I was struck by the | 


y of the description. As I promenaded 
f the 
your young persons of that sex, she 
,* Dear Mr. 
women squeeze 
How very funny!’ 
e spoke, and I saw that her body 
ently rigid 
her waist 


+} 


brilliant throng with one « 
liest of 
ne, with 
,is it true that Chinese 


eet for beauty? 


a bewitching smile 


She 
as sh 
was evid 


id un 


was surely 


panted 
incased in some kind of 
vielding garment, and that 
not 


as decorum would permit 


the waist of nature. I gazed 

for lam 
and I was 
sure that my lovely companion’s body was more 


as intently 


but a student of cities and of men 


cruelly compressed than the feet of my adora- 


ble country-women, and her panting breath was 


but evidence of the justice of my observation. 
[asked her with sympathy if I could not call 
some 


companion to relieve her, or, if the case 
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to the 
ifest superiority of your great country, 4 
Yet 
interesting and touching that the maidens 
your politer circles, gasping in pinched w; 


plainly a striking illustration of it. 


and balancing and tottering on pivots m 
their shoes, should inquire with so amuse: 
air about the squeezed feet of Chinese Ja 
[ pay you my compliments, Mr. Easy C] 
upon your extraordinary country.” 

The urbanity of the visitor was perfect. J 
Easy Chair looked at his eyes to see if { 
twinkled, but they had only a bland regard 
“ Neverthels 
sir, you will admit that the supe riority of o 
institutions” 


and as it was beginning again 


there seemed to be so posit 
an approach to twinkling in the Chines: 
that the Easy Chair paused, smiled, and then 
“Worthy son of Lien Chi Altangi, thy 
words enlighten the mind, even as thos 
thy ancestor illuminated the minds of our 
thers over the sea. By their light I read the 
meaning of the saying that my yout 


said : 


in 


were urgent, whether I could not myself offer | heard in the valleys of the Tyrol, ‘ Beyond the 


succor. But she gazed at me as if I spoke a 
language, and asked my 
‘Dear miss,’ I said, ‘are you not in 


suffering ?’ 


strange smilingly 
meaning. 
great ‘Not at al 


1,’ she replied, and 
I paid homage to her heroism. ‘I know not, 
dear miss, whether to admire more the great- 
ness of your heroism, or the generosity of your 
sympathy. While you are in torment your- 
tender interest forth to my 
country-women in what you believe to be tor 
ture. Be 


of a squeezed foot is not comparable to that of 


self, your goes 


comforted, dear miss; the anguish 


| 


& waist so cruelly confined as yours, and the | 


consequences, also, are not to be 
If human bodies in your great and happy 
country are made like ours in China, certainly, 
Mr. Easy Chair, I must acknowledge that in 
endurance of the cruelty of fashion 
your country is indeed pre-eminent.” 


heroic 
There seemed to be such a singular misap- 
prehension upon the part of the courteous vis- 
itor that the Easy Chair was beginning again 
to explain—* Yes, but the indisputable supe- 
riority of our glorious country” 
of Altangi 
tainly. 
companion insisted that I should confess the 
pinching of the feet to be a heinous folly, if 
not, as she was plainly disposed to believe, a 


compared.’ | 


mountains there are men also.’’ 

WHAT Wouter Van Twiller, or stout old Pe- 
ter Stuyvesant, or Dominie Everardus Boga 
dus would have said of a political meetii 


¢ On 
Sunday evening in New Amsterdam may be 
surmised, but their minatory ghosts could not 
prevent a great assembly in New York to greet 
Mr. Parnell on the Sunday evening after his 
arrival in this country, and to hear a spee 
from him upon the renewal of the Irish agi 
tation. The huge inclosure called Madison 
Square Garden is the only place in the city for 
such a purpose. 


There were five or six thou 


| sand people assembled, but large areas of the 





| 


] 


space were The long galleries on the 
sides were two-thirds filled, and there was a 


dense crowd standing closely for some distance: 
around the platform. It was evident that 
only a practiced speaker could make himself 
intelligible in the rather dim and desolate 
building, and it was equally evident to the 
curious hearer who turned in from the street 


when the son | and moved toward the platform that the tall, 
interrupted, with suavity: “Cer- | full-bearded, high-browed, gentlemanly man 
Iwas about to add that while my fair | who was speaking was a practiced speaker. 


It was impossible not to look with interest 
at the leader of what is acknowledged in Eng 


land to be the deepest and most general agit: 


crime, my eye was arrested by another lightly | tion in Ireland since that of O’Connell for Re- 


and lowly draped figure of the same sex ad- 


peal. 


O’Connell, as Phillips depicts him, was 


vancing toward us with an uncertain, hobbling | a ty pical Irishman. Other Irish leaders strike 


step so like the gait of the lovely Chinese maid- 
ens of almond eyes that again I watched in- 
tently, and I saw that not only was this sylph 
drawn out of all natural form at the waist, hut 
that she was attempting to walk in little shoes 
supported upon high pivots called heels under 
the centre of the feet. It was an ingenious 
combination of torture and helplessness, to 
which no social circle in my native land offers 
a parallel. It is a wonderful achievement, 


j 
| 


the imagination as more heroic, as more roman- 
tic, as more unselfish. The name of O’Con- 


| nell, for instance, will never be irradiated with 


| 
| 


the tender poetic halo that surrounds that of 
Robert Emmet. But no Irish leader, not even 
Grattan, was ever such a master of Ireland 
No man in modern times so swayed a whole 
people as Daniel O’Connell swayed the Irish. 
It was something to see his successor in the 
leadership of agitation. But in the place of 
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urly, rubicund, wily, rollicking, wholly | this suggestion of possible war waged by other 


\; eed 
a I 


sh face and form of the famous agitator, here | people, three thousand miles over the sea, there 


a grave, thin, thoroughly American-look- | was a wild and long tumult of cheering. And 
, speaking easily, with perfect self-pos- | very possib| , continued the speaker, there are 
with consummate prudence, but with- | those in this country who would sympathize 

oratorical fervor—earnest, sine , di t,} with an arn movement. This remark was 
thout “magnetism,” yet with a fluency | greeted with another prolonged shout. But 
] 


s distinctively American, and with the | not a sin penny whi aised in this 


‘ 
d air of one trained to Parliamentar country, said the agitator, quietly and foreibly, 


in a minority. He held copious notes will be devoted to any such purpose. ‘The re- 

nd, to which he referred without be sponse was very moderate and limited applause, 
1 the least constrained by them, and with | but the speaker was not in the least concerned. 
ill, ac quire d by the habit of addressir yr He evidently understood his audience and him- 
t circumstances, he lf. When he mentioned an Irish landlord 


his voice to the farther edge of the au- WLLO, & oO! ne I port, is neither hands 


crowds under diffieul 


_and was heard, by attentive listening, | nor feet, and wh severely criticised the 
everybody in the building. There was no | agitation, 1 ne in the crowd ealled out, 
rness, no denunciation, no sarcasm, uo kind | * He’s the lig] an.” Mr. Parnell turned and 
ical or personal display, in the speech. | s a. iy have lost his legs, but he has a 

en 


I 


\ 


plain statement of aman in earnest, t go, clea 1.” It was generous and g 
ithout a single characteristic be tlemanly, and the remark was instantly felt 
ted of a noted Irish agitator. the throng. 

This is not surprising when the hearer dis- The merits of the agitation we do not dis- 
rs that the agitator is but half Irish, and | cuss here. It grows out of the unhappy rela 
the other half is American. He is the | tions that have always existed between Eng 


ndson of our Commodore Stewart, and he | land and Ireland, and it now makes the most 


ot now come for 


ndit is ag 


tu 


the 
reeable to think that the tone | of the land, to begin by the erection of the 


first time to Amer- | radical of demands 


prudence of his speech were due to the | government into a 


that of the redistribution 


gantie Irish landlord, 


erican drop in his blood. Early in his ad- | who shall let the land in small holdings to 


} 


e said distinctly that the agitation did | tenants whose rent in thirty years will pay 


I 


ropose revolution, 


but stood within the | for it, and, as Mr. Parnell said, the occupiers 


nstitution and the laws; and the most dra- | of the land shall become its owners. This 
ic passage in the speech was his allusion |} will seem to many minds mere Irish states- 
rmed insurrection. There were doubtless, | manship; but is John Bull willing that tl 
said, many who believed the afitation to | condition of the Ireland of to-day should be 
n open rebellion, and there were many in | regarded as an illustration of British states 
rladly rise in arms. At | manship? 


‘ 
> 


nd who would 


Chitar’s Literary Rerard. 


a. ING the unpublished manuscripts of the | that, however modest may have been Mr. Tay 


late Bayard Taylor were twelve lectures | lor’s pretensions, “such was his native power 


n German literature,’ which he had prepared | and the depth of his knowledge of the German 
r delivery before the students of Cornell Uni- literature that, whenever he touches an author 
ity. Before publishing them in permanent | critically, he rises to a style of treatment that 

tm it was probably his intention to recast | may Win the admiration of the most scholar- 
em, adapting the style to the reader rather | ly, and furnish food for reflection to the most 
han to the hearer, enlarging their scope, and | thoughtful.” It was a wise decision to leave 
iborating them in parts so as to render them | the lectures in their original genial and un- 
re complete. His unexpected death, how- | studied form. They will be far more effective, 
ever, defeated this intention, and the lectures | more easy of popular comprehension, and more 
re now printed as they left his pen, nothing | serviceable in educating taste, in their present 
having been changed beyond the correction of | simple, direct, and familiar dress than if they 
lerrors and oversights. Ina feeling and | had been recast in the more formal garb of an 
judicious introduction Mr. Boker informs us | elaborate critical and historical treatise. As 
that Mr. Taylor designed the lectures to be an | they now appear, they are fervid, glowing, and 
utroduction to the literature of Germany, ele- | magnetic. Their outline of the earliest Ger- 
mentary and popular in its character rather | man literature,and of the literature of the Min- 
than profound or exclusive; and after a care- nesingers and of the Reformation, and their 
ful reading of them we concur with Mr. Boker | brilliant descriptions of the medieval epics, 
- 26 Bra = and of the crystallization of the earlier legend- 

han Introduction by Gronos H. Borne, 12m, pp. | 2 epics into the “Nibelungen Lied,” are as 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. fascinating asaromance. The lectures are en- 
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ri rere with fine reproduc tions of poems roar 


trating the literature of Germany in its infancy 
and early years 
number of valuable 
The first 


, and they also embody 
biographical 
the lectures 
just The sixth 
the flat and unin- 
teresting literature of the seventeenth century. 
nd the remaining six 

| 


ana 


a large 
and historical 
studies. 


the 
duces 


five of 
ated. 
comparatively 


cover 


eround indie 


intro- 
us to 


are devoted to critical 
analy tical studies of the works of Lessing 
Wieland, Herder, Schiller, Goethe, 
and Richter. These studies also comprise brief 
biographical outline 
men 


Klopstock, 
sketches of those great 
and of their literary career. 

THE almost simultaneous publication ef Bay- 
ard Taylor’s lectures and of a revised edition 
f Professor Hosmer’s Short History of German 
Literature? offers a favorable opportunity to our 
readers to acquire an intelligent acquaintance- 
ship with German belles-lettres literature un- 
der the leadership of two independent guides, 
whose opinions and the more 

for their divergences. 
Hosmer’s covers much the 
Mr. Taylor's lectures, except 
that it is fuller in the later periods, more es- 
pecially with reference to the influences that 
are operative on German literature at the pres- 
ent His style is less elegant than Mr. 
Taylor’s, and his plan is more elastic. This 
last admits of numerous historical and anec- 
dotal the latte including agree- 
able sketches of spots associated with the lives 
and persons of the writers who are passed in 
review, together with interesting descriptions 
of them, their haunts and homes. 
tively few names of 
Hosmer, his being 
attention chietly upon those 
“ epoch-making” 


estimates are 


interesting occasional 
Professor outline 


same ground as 


day. 


ligressions, 


Compara- 


authors are given by Pro- 


fessor aim to concentrate 
whom he consid- 
and to them 
and their productions a close and careful in- 
spection, 


ers men, give 


A HANDSOME library edition o 
McCarthy’s History of Our Own Times? (of which 
there an extended notice in this Record 
for August last, on the oceasion of the publi- 
cation of its first two volumes as one of the 

Franklin Square Library” has just 
been published by the Messrs. Harper. The 
volume ineludes the two volumes that have 
thus far issued in the English edition, 
and in present permanent form will be 


was 


series ) 


been 


its 


welcomed to a place on their book-shelves by | 


all who have been impressed by its author’s 
full, condensed, and exceedingly clear and dis- 
passionate outline history of England, 
the aspects of its national life, during the last 
fifty years. 


2 A Short H 
James K, 
and Co, 

3 A History of Our Own Times, From the 
of Queen Victoria to the Berlin Congress. 


. L., 12mo, pp. 559. 


story of German Literature. 


sy Professor 
Hosmer. 12mo, pp. 628. 


St. Louis: G.I. Jones 
Accession 
By Justin 
New York: Harper 


| original 
expository notes, and a full glossary. 


f Mr. Justin 


| or substantial usefulness. 


| with reference to the 


in all | 


| 16mo, pp. 371. 
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THe prare nts and udidive rs of ancient 
dinavian literature are indebted to Prof bs 
Anderson, of the University of Wisconsi 
a scholarly version of the tine old Teutonj 
position “ The Younger Edda,’* also kno 
** Snorre’s Ede la” (Snorre Sturleson’s) and ‘ 
Prose Edda.” The remains of this literatur: 
sist principally of the two Eddas—the “ F 
Edda” and the “ Younger Edda”—which ¢ 
tute, as it were, the Odinic Bible. The “| 
Edda” is the analogue of the Old Testament 
presents the outlines of the GJinie faith j 
ries of prophetical and enigmatical poetic 
orrhapsodies. The * Younger Edda,” now tra 
lated by Professor Anderson, is the analogu 
the New Testament. It 


contains the syst 


atized Teutonic theogony and cosmogony, ¢ 


the clew to the obscure passages in the “ | 

Edda” (of which it is in a sense the sequel a 
commentary), and is in prose. Both com) 
ment each other, and in connection w 
Seandinavian traditions, and 
give us a comprehensive 
Teutonic beliefs. Professor Anderson’s 
sion is made up of translations 
standard editions in the original. 


folk-lore 
idea of the anci 


Sagas, 


from thi 


It contains 


| all of the “ Younger Edda, except the Hattat 


(or enumeration of skaldiec metres), and 
cludes the narrative portion of the Skalds] 
parmal (or analysis of the poetic paraphrases 
of the skalds), and the ancient * For 
words” and “ Afterwords,” thus giving all « 
the work that is of interest or importanc: 
English scholars. To the versions are pret 
ed a preface giving a condensed outline of th 
Teutonic religion, and an interesting introdiu 


less 


tion which embodies an inquiry into the qi 
tion of the origin and authorship of the “ Yom 
ger Edda,” and an account of the various ¢ 
tions of it that have been published in 
and in translations. The work 
complete by copious philological 


made 


PROFESSOR LOUNSBURY’S History of the En 
lish Language’ has the great merit of being i: 


teresting without any sacrifice of 


aceuracy 
Less elaborate and 
learned than some other works on this larg 
subject, it is a full and instructive 
outline of our language, 


historica 
which it considers 
exterior circumstances 
and conditions under which it was developed, 
and the social, political, and interior influences 
that affected its vocabulary, and transformed 
it from an inflectional to 


a nearly non-intle 
tional tongue. 


As some knowledge of the lit- 
erature of a language is essential to a compre 


| hension of tlie history of the language itsel!, 


in the early portion of the volume concis 


| sketches are given of the literature of the lan- 


4 The Younger Edda, also called Snorre’s Edda, or ‘I 
Prose Edda, ete. With an Introduction, Notes, Vocab 
lary, and Index. By Rasmus B. AnpEerson. 12mo, pj] 
302. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs and Co, 

5 History of the English Language. By T. R. Lounspvry, 
New York; Henry Holt and Co, 





res allie d tothe English, and of the Anglo 


and furthe 
devoted to the intlu- 
of upon the language, 
illy the ot Norman 
st and the French language uponit. These 
followed by a rapid survey of the 
dialects the Early English, of the 
es in the during the Middle Eng 
seriod (1350 to 1550), of the 
t of our orthography in the form known 
The technica of 


prope roe 


-on and Early English periods ; 
ructive chapters are 
foreign tongues 


influence the Con 
1O\ 


oft 


Toner 


are 


and final se 


Modern English. 1 history 


cupies the remainder 
of 


Ith thie 


volume, and comprises so much only 


ernal history is concerned w 
of form that h 
mun, the adjective, 


as 
pl 


the pronoun, and 


ie taken we it 


the 


», caused by change or loss of intlection; 


which the lan 

has by 

development of new forms or the applica 
to The 


tre 
requirements of a 


in account of the st 


eps by 
l A 


increased its resources, eithe 
forms 


the 
rr of a hand-book fo 


m of old new uses. itise 


, 
ts text-book 


adult read 


il 


SCLLOOILS, ¢ 


vyho desire to review or ¢ xpand the pl il- 
( al know le dge. 


ee, ‘ 
Allibone’s new 


rf 


resounding title 

, Great Authors of ll de 

y it No 

all the great authors before Pericles is en 

d to this comprehensive tit if 
cept the extremest limitation of its sub- 
‘Selections from the Prose Works of Emi- 
Writers from the Time of Pericles to the 

ent Day,” 


must pronounce the 
lisappointing one, since we find in it only fou 


imme s,° is not justi 


b s contents. work that throws 


le; andeven 


we volume 
hors as the representatives of the period of 

Pericles to 
the Younger, and only about adozen as tl 


than five hundred years from s 
1e 
presentatives of the prose literature of conti- 

tal Europe from the beginning of the Chris- 


1 era until now. In both cases the names 


numerous authors, who were at least as great 
s those commemorated, are couspicuous by 
Why Thucydides, Cesar, Livy, 
itus, and Plutarch, and a of others 
hames will occur to the re ader, should 


‘omitted from the earlier period in a work 


r absence. 
score 


se 


f such pretensions, or why Chaucer, Wycliffe, 
lyndale, Luther, Calvin, Froissart, Spenser, 
Erasmus, Grotius, Buf- 
n, Fénelon, Bossuet, Goethe, Schiller, Kant, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Niebuhr, Humboldt, 
(\gassiz, and Darwin, among others, should be 
xcluded from the later period, are equally hard 
to understand. In reality the book is merely 
1 commonplace collection of selections from 
writings of some two hundred and fifty 
iuthors, scattered over twenty-three centuries, 
any of whom to led 


‘ great,” for example, 


Rabelais, Descartes, 


e 
i 


have no claim be 


and several of whom 


6 Great Authors of All Ages. seing Se 1 
Prose Works of Eminent Writers fror e Time of 
cles to the Present Day. By S. Aus ALLUBON! 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and Co. 


Per 


5 magi 
VO, pp. BB 
» pp. 555. 
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Napoleon Bonaparte and George Washington 
not “authors” in the disti 
of ad. Moreover. these 


seldom the best, or even favorable 


were ictive sense 


the wo1 selections are 


, specimens; 
and in 


many are 


, Such 


instances they random clip 


pile 
ith 
t + 


st hool-boy, 


S as may have been made by any 
from the ch 
acteristic performances of their authors. 

the sel is from Sir Philip Sid 
Walter Raleigh, and 


will make this sufficient] 


‘ast able or least ul 


\ 


at 


vy, Sit Jeremy Taylor 


rhe origin il 
Mr. All 


tl ne 


vy clear. 
contributed to the volume by 


nt and of tri 


matter 
| 


pone 1S Slight 1h amou 


value, 
Mr. JUSTIN librarian 
vard University, bas compiled 
Reader's Hand-Book'’ of 
books, pamphlets, annals, archives, ete. 
the 


ies Which had a 


WINSOR, the 
L convenie 
all the publications 
t] 
events 1 


if 


throw light preliminary 


as well as upon those 


upon 
the several colon 
the Revolutionary 
which 
the 


ring upon 


war, 

occurred during or immediately afte 
Pe: 

dependence. ‘| 


and is a helpful 


ancestors for national 
} 


strugelk 


our 


e volume is topically arranged, 
bibliographical manual and 
book of o the authorities for events 


reference t 
of the Revolutionary period. 


PoETRY and Music have been fitly wedded 


in a luxurious quarto for the drawing-room 
that has just issued from the press in Great 
Britain and this country, eniitled Songs from 
the Published Writings of {lfred Tennyson, Set to 


and in the Ame 


ican edition the nuptials have been m 


Musie by Var ous Composers 5° 
ude ad 


ditionally attractive by a number of “ good) 


TY 
Phe 


been thus chosen for music 


ornaments” contributed by the sister art. 


songs which have 
al wedlock eco1 


sist of selections of those poems 


from Tennyson’s writings whose touching ap 
peals to human sympathy, and whose rhyth 
mical movement and lyrical qualities, seem 
specially to adapt them for musical expression 
Many of 


which, in the absence of a written score 


favorites 
, all of 
us have insensibly been wont to read with a 
natural 


them are those familiar 


musical modulation, as if musie wer 
ly suggested by them, or were necessary to 
their due interpretation. Far perfect 


and satisfactory than any expression we have 


more 


been able to give these fine lyrics in this in- 
stinetive and imperfect way is that which 
voucl 


now isafed to us by the genius and taste 
of the composers who have joined in preparing 
this acceptable album of song, and many of 
whose contributions are a delightful blending 
of 

feeling. The 


artistic excellence with deep and tender 


volume comprises forty - five 


pieces of more or less elaborate music 


songs and « hoi uses, part songs, chorals, etc. 


The Reader's Hand-Rook of the 
17 1783. By Justin Winsor. 
Houghton, Osgood, and Co. 

* Songs from the Published Writings of Alfred Tennyson, 
Set to Music by Various Composers. W. G. 
Custns. With a Portrait and Original I)ustratio toy- 

1 4to, pp. 875. New York: Harper srot 


vb 


{merican 
16ino, pp. 3 


é 
Lil 
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by such eminent living composers as Ch. Gou- 
nod, R. Jackson, Ciro Pinsuti, Si 
Joseph Joachim, John Hullah, Jacques Blu- 
menthal, Otto Goldschmidt, Arthur 
Joachim Raff, Sir Herbert Oakeley, Franz Liszt, 

The with 


eleven orig full-page illustraticus, com- 


J. Benedict, 
Sullivan, 


American edition is enriched 


inal 


prising a fine portrait of the Laureate, and ten 
effective the 


idealizations of characters who 


figure in as many of his songs. Several of 


these idealizations notably the illustrations 
accompanying “* O Swallow, Swallow!” and the 
Reinhart, the “ Miller’s 
Daughter,” by Winslow Homer, and the “Sea 
Fairies” and the “ Beggar Maid,” by A. Frede1 


are delicately chaste or vigorously pic 


Milkmaid’s Song,” by 


icks 
turesque conceptions, 


Tue sermons of the late Dr. De Koven strong- 
ly retlect ] What he 


the character of the 
believed, he believed with his whole heart. He 


man, 
was a man of ardent convictious, and none of 
them were more intense than those he 


tained as to the 


enter- 


All 
passioned and earnest utterances of ¢ 
teacher, it may be added, who was im 
bued with the old theology, and who loved and 
lung to it as the form of doctrine which real- 


and its ministry. his sermons are the im- 
teacher 


ofa 


( 
izes in scientific terms and clear outlines what 
God has revealed to man in the Gospel of His 
Son. Thirty of his 


most characteristic ser- 


mons* have been selec ted for publication inl a 
he profits of which are to go to the 


inemorial endowment fund of his beloved col- 


] + 
volume t 


lege at Racine, and they are prefaced by a ten- | 


der and appreciative outline of his life, labors, 
and character, by the Rev. Dr. Dix. All of 
them are marked by fervor and uncompromis- 


ing conviction, qualified by sweetness and gen- | 


tleness. They consist, in due proportions, of 
those that were preached at ordinations, con- 
vocations, and before the students of Racine 
sions; and all of them bear the stamp of their 
author’s zeal for the work of Christian educa- 
that branch of the 
Chureh Catholie to which he belonged, of his 


tion, of his devotion to 


lofty ideal of the priestly office, and of his ab- 


sorbing desire to win men from sin, and to con- 
vince them of the beauty of holiness. 

Four eloquent lectures delivered last year 
in Philadelphia under the auspices of the 
have been published, under the general head, 
The Influence of Jesus.’ In these lectures Mr. 
Brooks considers Christianity not merely as a 


system of doctrine, but as a personal force 


9 Sermons Preached on Various Occasions bu James De 
Koven, D.D. With an Introduction by Morgan Dix, 
8.T.D. 12mo, pp. 364. New York: D. Appleton and Co. 

10 The Influence of Jesus. By Rev. Put.iirs Brooks. 
18mo, pp. 274. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co. 


teaching oftice of the Church | 


| 391. 


an emotional and intellectual }) 
His general theme is man in his varion 


and as 


as touched and influenced by the Fathe 
of God revealed to him in Jesus Christ: ‘ 
this is dealt with in four Biblical studic 
erally exhibiting the intluence of Christ « 
moral, the social, the emotional, and thy 
lectual life of man—on man in his relatj 
enjoyment and suffering, on man in his re! 
to material progress, on man in his relat 
civilization, and on man through the efi 
Christ’s intluence upon the world of th 
Cre nerally the style of the lectures is fi 
and easy, but they are frequently illun 
with passages of ornate eloquenc e and { 
tous illustration. 

UNDER the caption The Limitations of J 
the Rev. William M. 7 
lor, D.D., of this city, has gathered into ; 
venient 


and Other Sermons,} 
volume some twenty-five of | 
mons, which have been selected for publicat 
because of the present and permanent im 
tance of their subjects, and because it is ki 
that they have already been helpful aids 
some of their hearers in their prosecution of 
the Christian life. The subjects treated uy 
in all of them have a direct bearing upon t 
development of personal holiness in the heart 
and its influence upon conduet as well as uy 
belief; and the lessons which they convey 
times with the utmost simplicity, and at othe: 
times with persuasive eloquence and cogent 
reasoning—are enforced and explained by apt 
and varied illustrations drawn from the pet 
sonal and business experiences of mankind and 
Nothing is s 
rificed to mere rhetoric in their construetior 


from the teachings of history. 


Indeed, faultless as they are in style, their per 
fection in this particular is lost sight of by thi 
reader, who is solely impressed by the gravity 
of the message addressed to him, and the wx 


| quivocal earnestness and intense sincerity of 
College, together with several on special ocea- | 


the preacher who delivers it. If Dr. Taylor's 


style were less perfect, if it were marred by id 


| osyncrasies of thought and expression, or by thi 


ordinary pulpit buncombe of sensational para 
dox, antithesis, invective, theatrical display, o1 
butfoonery, there would be danger that the mes 


| sage might be less considered than the manne 
ofitsdelivery,and its great Author be overshad- 


( 
owed by His mouth-piece and messenger. In 
Dr. Taylor’s sermons nothing of this happens 


| The message he brings is stated clearly, elo- 
“Bohlen Lectureship,” by Rev. Phillips Brooks, | 


quently it may be, but always in its simplicity 


| and majesty ; and unless the heart be very hard 


and the sense very dull, it must find a lodgment 
in the one and make a profound impressio1 


| upon the other. 
which is the shaping power of man’s life as an | 
individual, as a member of organized society, | 


THE latest novel of the “ No Name Series”? 


11 The Limitations of Life, and Other Sermons. y 
Wiuttram M. Taytor, D.D. With a Portrait. S8vo, pj 
New York: A. C. Armstrong and Son, 
12 His Majesty, Myself. ‘* No Name Series.” 


16mo, pp. 
299. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
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re noteworthy for its subtle analysis of 


rades of character and its brilliant intel- 
| effects than for its narrative or dramatic 


Its leading actors are the representa- | 


types: 


the 


, strong, 


f two opposite soc ial one, 
rd, 
. Without emotion, Without enthusiasm, 
the other, 


sensitively 


practical, calculating and 
t faith, or love, or sympathy ; 
il, generously impulsive, 
the feelings and welfare of others and 
ternal impressions, magnanimous, un 
self trustful, and 


se opposite characters act as insensible foils 


sacrificing, loving. 


ils, and our interest is actively excited 
outcome of the two unlike principles as 
ited by the ultimate failure or success of 
ne or the other of their exponents. Dis- 
sed throughout the narrative are a number 
rited sketches of college life, embrace ing 
cter-paintings of students and professors, 


tehines of class-room and society 


inci 
e story is a clever exposition of the 
of that 
of will and intelleet, however vigorous, 


h 


well as its converse, mere 


as 


ipled w th selfishness and disbelief in God 
~can neither bring comfort to their 
n the hour of trial or d 


pos- 
3s0rs lsappomntment, 
ad 
rsity, and will utterly break down as a basis 


renable them to stand the strain of real 
n which to build hopes of genuine happiness 
or of substantial and durable success. 


Siveet Nelly, My Heart's Delight, 
pturous title of a quaintly brig 


Sis the rathe1 
t- 
n literary companionship by James Rice 

nd Walter Besant, which reminds us of Thack- 
’s Esmond, for il- 
stration, as in with 

irginia in the colonial times, and the narra- 

e, likewise, is the autobiographical relation 

f th in 
his case, however, of the ex: &£ 
young and beautiful Virginia heiress loses her 


ht tale, wi 


The ineidents chosen 


Vs 


associated 


Esmond, are 


e principal actor, who is a Virginian 
} | 


opposite 


father, and 
cuardianship of her father’s old friend and 
factor, an opulent London merchant and al- 
lerman. Here she is thrown among the peo- 
ple of the wealthy middle and mercantile class, 
and she describes with naive simplicity and 
shrewd the fashions, foibles, 
trigues, and excitements of the London society 
of that class and day, her descriptions being 
all the more piquant for the contrasts she ob- 


is transplanted to London, to the 


vices, in- 


sense 


serves between the new scenes and those she 
familiar with in her old Virginia life. 
The stock and lottery gambling manias of the 
day come in for a large share of her attention; 
and through their 
overtakes and overwhelms her worthy guard- 


was 


indirect agency misfortune 


ian, whose ruin shipwrecks her own fortune | 


ilso. The calamity, however, does not pre- 
vent the happy culmination of affair 


between the spirited heroine and a deserving 


a love 


13 Sweet Nelly, My Heart's Delight. A Nove 
Rrox and Water Besant. “ Franklin S 
4to, pp. 23. New York: Harper and Brot 


. B 
re L 


ibrary.” 


| self, the 
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young English nobleman, even less largely en 
dowed than herself with this world’s goods. 
Wisely accepting the they to 
Virginia, where they settle upon her patrimo- 
a careful husbandry of its 


gain enough wealth to enable them, 


inevitable, 


nial estate, and by 


resources re 
atter 
of their life in ¢ 


many Vicissitudes, to enjoy the residue 
reat happiness amid their chil- 


lrey 


dren and children’s children. 


afforded Mrs. 
romance, The Greatest He 


| prolonged 


THE Oli 
phant’s ne 


England.'* is 


entertainment by 


ivess 


nm 


aus quiet at is 10 18 


varied and pleasing. Always a conscientious 


of 


artist, none hei 
elaborated 


fully 
characters, both lea 


productions 1s more ¢ 
of 


ite, 


are 


than this, and several its 


ding and subordin are 
painted with unusual minuteness of detail and 


An ect and 


country 


delicacy of touch and color. entri 
school 


the 
but 


modest 
master and 
} of 


Hews 
one child,a quiet, se lf: posse ssed, 1 


Ih a way 


his 


the w 


prosperous 
Martha-like 


Cousin. 


wife become 
Chey have 
eht-minded, 
At first 
hey have no conce ption of the extent of their 
and the 
length its magnitude dawns upon the old 
fol 
, and he inereases his fortune enormously 
The tirst wift 
and the man marries another, who also dies, 
ifter thoughtful, 
studious little lad, greatly beloved by his step- 
The father infatuated with 
notion that the fortune derived from his 
st wife’s cousin, 


ife’s 


sure, and loving girl of seventeen. 


} 
! 
1 


fortune, wife never real it; 


1Z¢ 


who has an intuitive faculty making mon- 


ey by 
his sagacity and frugality. dies, 


bearing a a dreamy, 


son, 
sister, becomes 
the 
hr 


tions, 


with all its vast accumula- 
belongs to the daughter, and that only 
a school-master, 


I] 
| 


his own property, ¢ arned 


as 


can go to his son. To carry out this idea, a 


his last years are occupied in contriving a wil 
which shall vest his vast property in the daugh- 


rhis 


will becomes the romance of his life, and among 


wil 
ter, and secure its still further increase. 
its strange but generally shrewd provisions he 


that is not to 
years after his death, unless she gains the eon- 


directs she marry until seven 
sent of a committee of seven persons whom he 
names, and whom he has chosen because he is 
that they brought to 


be of one mind. Thus, he congratulates hime- 


girl fortune- 
hunters, and unmarried. He 

liberal to her, however. No penalty 
tached for disol 
affection for him will cause her religiously to 
and he directs that sh« 
spend, without consultation with her guard- 
iaus, to the extent of half her fortune; in ex- 
tending aid to distressed individuals. in sums 
sufliciently large to make them comfortable. 
The interest of the story is concentrated upen 
the rivalries of the guardians, the intrigues and 
perplexities of the matrimonial committee of 


confident can never be 


will be guarded from 


remain 18 


very 
at- 
vedience, because he knows her 


Is 


obey his wishes; may 


+ The Greatest Heiress in England. 
Oxiuant. “ Franklin Square Library.” 
Y arper aud Brothers, 


A Novel. By 
4to, pp. 88 


Mrs 
New 


Ork : 
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seven, the various advances made to the girl 
by mercenary lovers, and her own disappoint- 
ing experiences in her efforts to distribute her 
fortune so as to make people happy and grate- 
ful. Without lifting the curtain higher than 
to pique curiosity, we may say that she is re- 
lieved from her embarrassments by the man 
of her own heart, who manages so adroitly to 
extort the consent of the marriage committe 
that they become husband and wite before a 
single one of the seven years had elapsed for 
which her father had so astutely plotted. 

THE author of The Leavenworth Case’*® has 
written another romance, based, like it, upon 
the strange and sudden disappearance of one 
of the leading personages from the scene, and 
depicting the anxieties, embarrassments, sus- 
picions, aceriminations, and efforts for discov- 
ery that are caused by it. The tale is a de- 
tective story, Which keeps the curiosity ingen- 
iously stimulated. Although the situations are 
generally sensational, they are not extrava- 
gantly or morbidly so, and several of them are 
quite dramatic. 

Sir John,’® and Little Miss Primrose,"’ are two 
sterling and readable novels, which, without 


being remarkable for the originality or intri- 


cacy of their plots, are sufficiently charged 


with varying alternations of love and fortune | 


to prevent the attention 1 
tone of each is unexceptionably pure and re- 
fining, and their narratives are agreeably di- 
versified with fresh and animated descriptions 
of domestic interiors in contrasted ranks of 
life. 


Golden-Rod'* is a society tale that glows 
with color and sparkles with light incident. 
Its author has the art of telling a love story 
with spirit and delicacy, and paints some of 
the characteristic phases of American life 
among well-bred people with a light and 
graceful but firm pencil. Several of her fe- 
male portraitures are very engaging, and her 
descriptions of t he nooks of Mount Desert, and 
the love « pisodes they witnessed, and perhaps 
inspired, are truly idyllic. 

Mr. CHARLES GIBBON’s pleasing prose pas- 
toral, The Queen of the Meadow,'* has some strik- 
ing features in common with Mr. Hardy’s Far 
from - Madding Crowd. In both the scenes 


15 A Strange Disappearance. By Anna KATHARINE 
Green. Sq. 16mo, pp. 280. New York: G, P. Putnam's 
Sons 

Sir John. By the Author of Anne Dysart, etc. 


“Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 66. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 

17 Little Miss Primrose, A Novel. By the Author of 
St. Olave’s, etc. “ Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 61. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 

18 Golden-Re An Idyl of Mount Desert. ‘‘ Harper’s 
Half-hour Series.” 32mo, pp. 115. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 

19 The Queen of the Meadow. A Novel. By Cuarrrs 
Gisson. * Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 63. New 
York : Harper and Brothers. 











om wavering. The | 


are laid for the most part in agricultural] 
tricts, the chief interests are rural and bux 
the majority of the actors are farmers 
peasants, and the heroines are handsome. 
orous, and masterful, but sweet and won 
maidens, who own and manage their f{ 
with masculine ability and success. 
treatment of these factors by the two ay 
Mr. Giblx 
queen of the mead 
from whom his romance derives its tith 
more pleasing creation than Mr. Hardy’s | 
ine. Her sensibilities are more active 
more refined, and she is less hard and m 
line. After a courtship that is as pleasant { 
the reader as it must have been exasperati; 


is thoroughly diverse, however. 
heroine, who is the “ 


to the lover, she is wooed and won by a ti 
stalwart yeoman, who is a better farmer tha; 
herself even, and who joins to a will as 
lute and a spirit as high as her own a y 
head and a heart full of chivalrous gentleness 
Mr. Gibbon’s nov 
is less intense and less dramatie than M; 
Hardy’s, but it is less prolix and less heavily 
handicapped with dialect colloquies, 
story is more magnetic. 


and self-sacrificing love. 


ana its 


Tue task Mr. George Barnett Smith set foy 
himself when he undertook to place befor 
the world “the story of Mr. Gladstone’s life, 
through the medium of his writings and 
speeches,” has resulted in a biography? s 
dry and ponderous that it must prove exceed 
ingly unattractive reading to most folk, thoug 
statesmen, and those who are in trainin 


become such, will find much in its compact 
pages amply to repay an attentive perusal, 
The biography is almost exclusively political 
in its character. Introducing us only to Glad- 
stone the eminent statist, financier, political 
leader, thinker, and public man, it traces the 
growth, development, and transitions of his 
political opinions with laborious minuteness, 


and sketches his long and active publie career 
| with painstaking ability and fullness; but it 


is grievously barren of all those interesting 
details which throw light on his private life, 
and on his personal, social, and domestic char- 
acteristics. He tells us almost nothing of Glad- 


| stone’s early childhood and boyhood; of his re- 


lations as a lover, husband, father, and friend ; 
of his bearing in the family, among his inti- 
mates, in his study, or in those rare hours when 
he carried his bow unbent, and laid up new 
stores of mental vigor and physical vitality in 
the rest of recreative enjoyments. Not a line 
of his familiar or friendly private correspond- 
ence enables us to feel “the pulse of the ma- 
chine”; but-instead we are given digests of 
Parliamentary reports, summaries of Parlia- 
mentary and other speeches, and abstracts ot 
and liberal quotations from his controversial 


20 The Life of the Right Honorable William Ewart Glad- 
stone. By Grorcr Barnerr Samiti. Svo, pp. 596. New 
| York: G, P. Putnam's Sons, 
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tings. There is nothing restful in such a 

sraphy, and little that is interesting, ex- 

to the student of political history. In 

s respect the volume contrasts disadvanta- 

sly with the admirable Life of Macaulay 

lrevelyan, which addresses itself at onec 

e interest of the general reader and of the 
tical student or observer. 

Mr. JAMEs’s contribution to the “ English 

Men of Letters Series” of a volume on Hau 

will not suffer in comparison with the 

of its predecessors. None of them more 

iletely than it fulfills the design of the 

to rouse and satisfy an interest in lite1 

the minds of that large and intelli 

class who have to run as they read, by 

ving them with the means of nourishing 

r curiosity as to the performances of om 

itest masters in a form copious enough to 

fitable, and brief enough for the oppor- 

Mr. James 


enates his performance as a critical essay 


ties of their seanty leisure. 


er than a biography. But while this is 
sentially true, the critical essay nevertheless 
embodies an exquisitely graceful biography, 
ued mainly, as Mr. James is careful to 

, from Mr. Lathrop’s Life of Haicthorne, 
supplemented by finely colored bits of 

saic drawn by Mr. James from Hawthorne's 
ite-books, tales, and novels, the effect of the 
ole being to make the reader thoroughly 
uainted with all the phases of Hawthorne’s 

fe and character, and the essential incidents 
d circumstances that attected them. So 
ulicious are these gleanings, so admirable 

Mr. James’s faenlty of choice and selection, 
» deft and artistie his disposition and ar- 
iwement of his second-hand materials, and 
so felicitous his narrative presentation of them, 
iat although we were already perfectly fa- 
iar with the original sources of his infor- 
ition, we have risen from his book feeling 
that we know and understand Hawthorne bet- 
ter than ever before. Satisfactory, however, 
4 is are the biographical portions of his volume, 
s chiefest excellence undoubtedly resides in 
ts careful accounts and valuations of Haw- 
thorne’s writings, its delicate tracings of the 
folding of his literary character, and its 
sparkling, subtle, and often extended criti- 
cisms of them and of the genius and idiosyn- 
crasies of their author. These criticisms, more- 
over, are constantly interrupted and agreeably 
diversified by a succession of essay-like epi- 
sodes, giving us glimpses of Hawthorne’s 

friends and contemporaries, and acutely ana- 

lyzing or nimbly painting local phases and 

conditions of American life, society, manners, 

and literature. We should not be candid if 

e concealed our conviction that, however 

sparkling and subtle Mr. James’s criticisms 
are, they are frequently overdone to the extent 





21 Hawthorne. By Henry James, Jun, “ English Men 
of Letters Series.” 12mo, pp. 177. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 





of being hypercritical rather than critical, and 
that the tone of his book is more jaunty and 
garrulous than is quite consistent with good 
taste, and 


than we can reconcile with our own estimate 


more patronizing and depreciatory 
of Hawthorne’s character and genius. Itneeds 
to be further said that Mr, James’s criticisms 
and valuations of Hawthorne are marred by 
the occasional interjection of sneering dispar- 
agements of American literature, whose cap- 
tious levity are an imputation upon his judg- 
ment, and detract from the other substantial 
merits of his performance. They can only be 
accounted for, but not defended, by the sup- 
position that they were penne d in a moment- 
ary fit of in 


ligestion. 


THERE is hardly an admirer of Shakspeare 
but has been tempted, by the dearth of known 
incidents in the poet’s life, to indulge in spee- 
ulations as to those that were possible or prob- 
able. Mr. Calvert has yielded to this feeling 
in some measure in his gracefully written Bi 
ographi« Exsthetie Study of Shak speare.~* The 
book derives its title from its first two papers, 
in which he gives a concise summary of the 
ascertained facts of Shakspeare’s life, arranged 
under the heads of its “ first decades” and its 
“ripeness,” filling up the gaps in the outline 
with such imaginary surroundings, situations, 
and incidents as are suggested by or are natu 
rally inferable from the real ones. ‘The first 
paper accompanies Shakspeare from his birth 
and through the years of his childhood and 
youth to his twenty-sixth or twenty-seventh 
year, when he had completed Lore’s Labor 
Lost; and the second carries him forward from 
his twenty-eighth year—when he leaped sud 
denly from the spring into the summer of his 
life, and signalized the transition by the pro- 
duction of Romeo and Julict—through the years 
of his young and middle manhood and of his 
mighty prime, till “he passed 
Mr. Calvert’s outline 


away without 





looking into old age.” 
includes a review of the circumstances under 
which Shakspeare’s various dramas were writ- 
ten, and of the question of the probable dates 
of their production. The remainder of the vol- 
ume is devoted to two suggestive critical and 
interpretative studies, respective ly on King 
John and Hamlet. 

Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN has been at tke pains 
to cull from Shakspeare’s writings those pas- 
sages which enunciate the moral sentiments 
of the poet or shadow forth his religious be- 
liefs, and to gather them into a volume entitled 
Shakspeare’s Morals,**> where they are grouped 
under distinct heads. These groups are pre- 
luded by brief excerpts from great masters of 





22 Shakspeare: A Biographic Asthe y 
Grorer H. Cauvert. 18mo, pp. 211. Boston: Lee and 
Shepard. 





23 Shakspeare’s Morale. Suggestive Selections, with 
ri Collateral Readings and Scr 8. 
Edited by Artruurn Ginman, M.A. 1 p. Ww 





York: Dodd, Mead, and Co, 
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thought, ancient and modern, that further il- 
lustrate their themes, and they are also accom- 
panied in foot-notes by Seriptural texts sug- 
gested by the poet’s thought. The book is a 
pleasant companion volume to Shakspeare’s 
Writings, giving a compacted view of the mor- 
al and religious retlections that are to be found 
in them, and sustaining the accurac y of Bishop 
Wilberforce’s remark, that if we take the en 
tire range of English literature, and put to- 
gether our best authors who have written upon 
subjects not professedly religious or theologic- 


al, we shall not 





ence of the le having been read and used 


as we find in Shakspeare alone. 
A REMARKABLE lecture by Dr. HI. Bonitz on 
the Origin of the Homeric Poems,** first deliver- 
ed in Vienna twenty years ago, and since pub- 
bout 


MmSsHuead 


in Germany in several successive edi- 
tions, bringing down the history of this branch 
of inquiry to the present time, has been trans- 
lated by Professor Lewis R. Packard, of Yale 
College, and published by Messrs. Harper and 
Brothers. The principles and methods of mod- 


ern criticism, both historical and literary, may 


Homeric controversy, which began with the 
publication of Wolf’s Prolegomena to Homer 
nearly a century agé, and has raged ever since 
in the learned world unabated. But the con- 
troversy is no longer what it was; results have 
been attained that are indisputable, and the 
widest differences of view now found among 
those who are familiar with the subject are 
trifling in comparison with the issues drawn 
between Wolf and his opponents. 
gained by critical inquiry in this narrow field 


has had its iniluence in other fields of thought, | 


and has helped to shape and direet the mind 
But the history of this important 
discussion has hitherto been locked up, for the 
most part, from the reach of the English read- 
er, in dead or foreign languages, or in tech- 


of the age. 


nical discussions and elaborate treatises not 
less forbidding. This admirable lecture for 
the first time sums up the whole inquiry, in 
its history and its results, in a form not only 
accessible, but extremely attractive to every 
thoughtful mind. Not a great scholar has 
lived in the last three generations who has not 
devoted his best powers and much of his time 
to the study of this question ; and all the prin- 
cipal features and results of their work are 
outlined in the text of this little book, pre- 
senting an epitome of the movement of critic- 
al thought which is intelligible to readers who 
know nothing of Homer’s tongue. Nor is it 
of less value to the special student, who will 
not easily find in many volumes so useful a 
sketch of the literature of the subject as is of- 
fered in the full and learned series of notes 
appended to the lecture. We may add that 

24 The Origin of the Homeric Poems. By Dr. H. Bontrz. 
Translated by Professor Lewis R. Paokarn, of Yale Col- 
lege. 16mo, pp. 119. New York: Harper and Brothers. 





find in all united so much evi- | 


Every step 


| 


the translator has done his part with th 
most accuracy and good taste. 

THAT a lady should travel eight hundy 
miles alone and on horseback through the ; 
wild and lonely regions of the Rocky Mon 
mining districts of Colorado, not only wi 
insult by word, look, or gesture, but wit] 


most chivalrous attention having been p 


| her sex by the proverbially rough and Jay 


miners and frontiersmen who form the popu 
tion at that advanced outpost of America 
ciety, is as honorable to the character of t] 
rude pioneers as it is creditable to the cours ; 
and perseverance of the lady. This thong 
will constantly present itself to the reader of 
the fresh and vigorous letters composing : 
ume styled A Lady’s Life in the Rocky Mo 
2% in which their author describes in 
frankest and most unconventional manner | 
adventures by flood and plain, on forest 


ains, 


| mountain, in tavern and hut, amid strang 


rough men and desperadoes, with no othe 


protection than her defenseless womanl: 
Although the author of these letters is usual 


intensely practical and matter-of-fact, she 
be said to have grown up in and around the | 


by no means cold, or commonplace, or unimag 
native, and her realistie pictures of life among 
the trappers, miners, hunters, and settlers « 
those remote parts are pleasantly varied wit] 
glowing descriptions of the boundless views 
and gorgeous morning and evening skies seer 
from the summits of lofty parks and peaks 
and with vigorous sketches of the broad y1 
ries, wild caflons, and snow-clad_ hills 
plains she traversed in her eight hundred miles 
of horseback travel. 

Camps in the Caribbees*® is the title of an un 
usually interesting volume, in which Mr. Fred- 
erick A. Ober gives the results of his observa- 
tions during a two years’ visit to the archipel 
ago of the Lesser Antilles. His visit was made 
with the purpose of exploring the ornitholog- 
ical treasures of the Caribbean archipelago; 
and instead of following the beaten track ot 
ordinary tourists, who usually confine thei 
explorations to the fertile and thickly popu- 
lated cleared belt that fringes the shores of 
these islands; Mr. Ober left the coast, its vil 
lages and cities, and penetrated their interi- 
ors, Which are vast uncleared forests, covering 
wild and forbidding mountains, where every- 
thing reposes in the same primitive state as 
when discovered by Columbus. While dili 
gently pursuing his ornithological researches, 
Mr. Ober turned his attention also to the nat- 
ural scenery and inhabitants of these primitive 
interiors, and carefully photographed the birds, 
beasts, insects, reptiles, and people he found 
there, as also such tropical scenes as most im- 


25 A Lady's Life in the Rocky Mountains, By [sapeuia 


L. Birp. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 296. New York: G. P. 


Putnam’s Sons. 


26 Campa in the Caribbees. The Adventures of a Nat- 
uralist in the Lesser Antilles. By Frevertox A, Oser. 


| 8vo, pp. 366, Boston: Lee and Shepard. 
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ed by spirited descriptions of his adven- 


ssed him. These photographs form the il- 


strations of his volume, and they are accom- 


res, explorations, and discoveries, and by 


resting accounts of the several islands, 


r climate, products, and people, together 


reproductions of the legends, traditions, 


historical incidents connected with these 


vet old fields. Mr. Ober wri 


tes with the 


ism of a naturalist, and the heartiness 


genuine traveller. 


An interesting account is given by Mr. Het 


H. Smith in his Brazil, The 


Imazons and 


Coast,?’ of that part of the South American 


Continent which is watered by t 


[he narrative generally is in the 


he Amazoas 
form of a fa 


ir relation of incidents of travel, by means 


cht 
of the cities, Indian villages, and 
terior districts, and made acq 


r habits, occupations, beliefs, 


he reader is introduced to the people 


less “ACCeSSI- 
uainted with 
and social 


icteristics. There are also full accounts 


the climate and configuration of the coun- 


and of the tropical growths and products 


region, together with discussions as to 


ts salubrity, resources, and future 


Cito 
POLITICAI 
£4 UR Record is. closed on the 
OF 


fter the holiday recess, 
Phe House, January 6, directed 


WF CS rit 
rs dito 


possibilities 


> 


22d of Janu- 
Congress re-assembled 


January 6, 


the Commit- 


tee on Indian Affairs to investigate the origin 


of the recent outbreak of the 


te Indians at 


e White River Agency, Colorado. 
rhe West Point Military Academy ere 
n Bill was passed by the Senate January 


12, with an amendment adding $1 

The Senate, January 14, passed 
crease the pensions of certain tot 
soldiers and sailors 


61S, 


ally disabled 


On January 19 the President sent the fol- 


lowing nominations to the Senate 


for foreign 


missions: England, James Russell Lowell, of 


Massachusetts 


; Russia, John W. Foster, of In- 


| 
| 


in the interest of commerce and civilization 
The most valuable portion of the volume is 
that which describes the grand river system 
of the Amazons and its tributaries, from its 
mouth at Para to its head-waters in the Andes 
Phe geographical, statistical, and other scien 
tific information which the volume embodies, 
as the result of patient original observation 


and investigation, is of great value. 


AS we are closing the » Record for the month 
e have received from the publish rs another 
of Mr. Rolfe’s judiciously edited plays of Shaks 


peare, being The History of the Life and Tt ! 





of King John.** It is edited in cont rmity with 
the s: general plan as its predecessors, and 
exhibits the same eritical tact and diserimi- 


nating judgment that made them so accept 
able. Mr. Rolfe has materially enhanced the 
value of the play for home and school reading 
by his reproduction in the introduction of Mrs 
Jameson’s fine historical and critical essay upon 
Constance of Bretagne, and by his republic 
tion in an “addendum?” at the close of the vol 
ume of Mrs. Siddons’s striking analysis of thi 
same character with reference to its persona 
tion on the stage. 


inal Berard. 


The following United States Senators have 
been chosen: January 6, Luke Pryor, from Ala- 


bama, in place 


if Senator Houston, deceased; 
January 13, James A. Gartield, from Ohio; Jan 
uary 22, Arthur P. Gorman, from Maryland; 


January 22, General Randall L. Gibson, from 


Louisiana; and J. Z. George, from Mississippi. 


The United States debt was decreased dur 


| ing December $4, 251,217 96. 


The New York Legislature organized at Al 


| bany January 6. G neral George H. Sharpe 
a bill to in- | 


was elected Speaker of the Assembly.—Bills 


| were introduced, January 13, providing for the 


| election of Prestiteutial electors by Congres- 


diana; Spain, Lucius Fairchild, of Wisconsin ; | 
Mexico, Philip H. Morgan, of Louisiana. 
rhe following joint resolution to amend the 


Constitution of the United States 


was present- 


ed in the Senate January 19, and in the House 


January 20: 


e 16.—The right of suffr 


ye based on citizenship, and the r 





>in the United States 
ght of citizens of 


United States to vote shall not be denied or abridged 


1e United States, or by any State, on 





lited States. 





any reason not equally applicable t 


account ot sex, 


» all citizens of 


Congress shall have power to enforce this article by ap- 


propriate legislation. 


27 Brazil: The Amazons and the Coast. 
Situ. Illustrated. Svo, pp. 644. New 
Scribner’s Sons. 


By Hersert HH. 


| 


sional districts, and rendering women eligible 
to become school ofticers. 

The Legislature of Maine, January 17, elect- 
ed Daniel F. Davis Governor. 

A new French ministry was constituted De- 
cember 28, as follows: President of the Coun 
cil and Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. De Frey 
cinet; Interior and Worship, M. Lepere ; Keep 
he Seals, M. Cazot; Finance, M. Magnin; 
War, General Farre; Marine, Admiral Jaure- 


er of 


| guiberry; Publie Instruction, M. Jules Ferry ; 


| 


Works, M. Varroy ; Commerce, M. Tirard ; Posts 
and Telegraphs, M. Coche ry. 


M. Gambetta was chosen President of the 
Chamber of Deputies January 13, by a vote of 


1 259 out of 30a. 


York: Charles | 


The Greek ministry was reconstituted Janu- 


28 Shak are 's Hist ry of sy Life and Death of King 
John. E Nad. vith Notes, WinuraM J. Roure, A.M 
16mo, pp. 190. Rew York: tary rand Brothers. 
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ary 20, with M.Comoundouros as President of 

the Council and Minister of the Interior. 
Another attempt was made, December 30, t« 


kill King Alfonso, of Spain, while he was driv- 
ing through the gate of the royal palace at 
Madrid. ‘Two pistol-shots were fired at the 
royal carriage, but they badly aimed, 
and nobody was hurt. The would-be assassin, 


were 


a lad of 19, named Gonzalez, was arrested. 

Phe bill for the abolition of slavery in Cuba 
passed the Spanish Senate December 24, by a 
vote of 134 to 14, and the Chamber of Depu- 
ties January 20, by a vote of 230 to 10. 

The British under General Roberts 
routed the Afghans December 23, and re-occu- 


forces 


pied Cabool and the surrounding heights. 


DISASTERS. 

December 26.—Contlagration in Tokio, Japan, 

Nearly 15,000 houses 

destroyed, 50,000 persons made destitute, and 
100 killed by exposure to cold. 

December 28. 

the Frith of Tay, Scotland, blown down in a 


pile 


] 


the third in seven years. 


. Train of passenger cars ingulfed and 
all on board (about ninety 
Explosion 
Newcastle-under-Lyne. 


) drowned. 
January 21. 


Seventy men killed. 





Chita’ s 


Portion of the long bridge over | 


at Lycett Colliery, | 


7 MRESPONDENT at Hampton, Virginia, | 


apropos of the large-sized words sometimes 
used by our colored brethren in their public 
efforts, says that a certain colored minister, 
who was in urgent need of funds to complete 
his church, appeal: ‘ My 
bredren, it’s a long time since we hab distrib- 
uted anyting for de constraction of dis yer 
church. 


made this “yer” 


De hat will now be passed rouw’, an’ 


| hot. 
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OBITUARY. 
December 26.—In New York city, Record 
John K. Hackett, in his fifty-ninth year. 
December 27.—In London, England, Wii 
Hepworth Dixon, author, in his fifty- 


year. 
December 31.—In Athens, Alabama, Georg 
Smith Houston, United States Senator { 


Alabama, aged sixty-nine years. 

January 3.—At Malden, Massachusetts, | 
op Gilbert Haven, of the Methodist Episc: 
Church, in his fifty-ninth year. 

January 7.—In Paris, France, J. J. F. Pouj 
lat, author, aged seventy-two years. 

January 10.—In New York city, Frank Les 
lie, editor and publisher, aged fifty-nine year 

January 15. Dispatch from London a 
nouncing death of the Countess Ida von Hal 
Hahn, in her seventy-tifth year. 

January 18.—In Paris, France, Duke Anti 
de Gramont, the French diplomatist, in his s 
ty-first year. 

January 20.—In Paris, France, M. Jules | 
vre, French republican leader, aged sevent 
one years.—In London, England, Thomas La 
seer, engraver, aged eighty-three years. 

January 21.—In New York, Commodore IH 
mer C. Blake, aged fifty-eight years. 





Drawer, 


caused Mrs. B. to laugh. Mrs. A. wished to 
know what there was in the cireumsta 
that pleased her so much. Mrs. B. feared t] 
Mrs. A. might take offense if she told he 


thoughts. Mrs. A. promised that she would 
“Well,” said Mrs. B., “I was thinking 
that probably your impracticable hen is a firm 


believer in close communion.” 


we hopes you uns will be right peart in gib- | 


bin to de Lord. 


gibber.” 


De good Lord lubs a fearful 


Turs, from a city friend, seems to go straight 
to the point. We are 
friends will think so. 

The Rey. Mr. Parker, who for many years 
preached at the floating Episcopal church in 


sure our Episcopal 


ance, “ Mr. Parker, is your church High or Low 
Church ?” 

“That, sir, depends entirely upon the tide,” 
was the neat response. 


A CORRFSPONDENT avers that this took place 
in Connecticut : 

Mrs. A., a close-communion Baptist, lives 
near Mrs. B., a Methodist. 
day, Mrs. A., in speaking of her poultry, of 
which she had a large number, complained 
that she had one hen that she could not pre- 
vail upon to eat with the other hens, and had 
to give her a dish of food by herself; which 





SEATED next to the Drawer, a few evenings 


| since, at dinner, was a bright girl, who, in al 


| who, on being once asked if Mr. — 


luding to the frivolous ways of a certain young 
man, said, “ He really frivols too much.” The 
verb is not only fresh and good, but it recalls 
a somewhat similar saying of Bayard Taylor's, 
— was not 
a very penurious man, replied, “ Well, he pe- 


| nures a good deal.” 
this city, was one day asked by an acquaint- | 


Apropos of the meteoric display promised 


| for last Thanksgiving-night, which did not 


come off, a Maryland correspondent is remind 


| ed of a story told in connection with the great 


| meteorie shower of °33. 


Living near him wer 


two farmers named Jervis and Dixon, who 


| commonly got well “corned” when they came 


Making a call one | 


to town, and never left until after dark. On 
the night in question, being overtaken by the 


“shower,” and much frightened, they took to 
Being convinced that the end of 


the woods. 
all things had come, each suggested to tli 


other to say a few words by way of prayer, 
| but not being “ gifted” in that way, they could 
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only wait and watch. Seeing, as one of them 


said, that there seemed to be as many left as 

Dixon, pointing to the north star. said, 
“ Jervis, keep your eye on that old fe’: when 
he falls, the jig’s up.” 


Dixon, you perceive, had the advantage of 
being astronomical. 


Here is “A Merry Ballett on Husbande and 
Wrytte.” taken from the very, very old Cotton 


Mss.. and has probably never been seen in 


print in this country: 


dowte to knowe 


e maryt 




































> Say yea! & Bl s no, 
I hold a grote the wytfe wyli hayte. 
She thinkis her selffe as good as he, 
» & borde, & every ca 
1 saythe she must his f¢ 
s tr s§ £ spell every waye; 
& thoughe the scrypt Says she ys 
weaker vessell in estate 
hym say “that” | yf she s 8 
I 1 a grote the wyffe wyll | 
The husbande owght in every s r 
to | e howsold companye 
» wyfis do so reporte 
it re husbandis honestlye: 
it have he chere, or have he gestis, 
come he early, come he e, 
he say ‘*no” | & she say “* yess 
I hold a grote t wyffe wyll haitte. 
What neds the hnusbande carpe or caire 
yw eny good wytfes huswyffrye, 
it that the wyffe be redye ther 
to see all ordered hansomel 
And thoughe the wrangly1 1 wyll 
this or that in seve 1 rate 
yf he say *“*no and she stand yl 
I hold a » the wyffe wyll hate. 
Thus to conclude, I make an ende 
of this desyred mery so : 
S dd g it that man & wyffe may mende 





be wronge! 





& chaunge thes orders that 
then god wyll blesse them & ther seede, 
that being called to this estaite, 

and in ¢ 
then man shall graunt his wyffe to haite. 


Fi 


ini 





odis fere there lyffe to lede, 


HERE is a marriage notice clipped from a 
Boston paper printed more than a quarter of 


a century ago: 





Married, in Boston, May 22, 1850, by Rev. Mr. Stow, Mr. 





Oy 
edd 


DRAWER. 
thority on toggery the following fashions for 
winter dresses for dainty dogs: 

Year.—Carmen ve 

vet coat, richly embroidered in crewels, bound 

crest and initials on the 
raised lver. Hair forehead 

and tied with red ribbon, falling 
over the back. Collar to match, with a dozen 


For Toy Terrier, aged One 


with silver cord; 
tront 


caught 


1 Sl 


on 


ayp 


silver bells. 

Small Jtalic 
stamped ve 
crest, lined with squirrel’s fur, and 


bound with swan’s-down. 


n Greyhound.—Coat of navy blue 


vet, embroidered in gold with 


hame and 


Giit collar and bells. 


PEOPLE’s ideas differ as to what constitutes 


‘society.’ For instance, the editor and pro- 


prietor of a newspaper in Tasmania was re- 


cently remonstrated with by a young clergy- 
man, Who pointed out to him that his organ 
e up of seur- 

In the full 
fury of his zeal, the young ecclesiastic wound 
up by saying, ** In England, a man who edited 
lL be 
The editor calmly re plied, <in 
Tasmania, sir, no man is considered outside the 


of public opinion was chietly mad 


rility, blasphemy, and indecency. 


such a paper woul considered outside the 


social pale.” 


SOC ial pale until he’s hanged? 

Mr. Baptist ehureh 
in a certain town in one of the Western States. 
He had been on very bad terms with his tlock 
for time. 
they could find oceasion, and he reciprocated 
Before his contract with 
the parish expired, he received the appoint 
ment of « haplain at the State-prison. Elated 
at this lucky opportunity of getting rid of him, 


+] 
the 


—- was pastor of a 


some 


They abused him whenever 


with equal readiness. 


congregation came in full numbers to heat 
his farewell sermon, perhaps less to compliment 
than to annoy him with their presence. Great 

| was their astonishment, and still greater their 

| anger, when the reverend gentleman chose for 
his text the following words, “1 go to prepare 
a place for you......that where I am, there ye may 
be also.” 

| . 

| From a book recent 


ly published in London, 
but not likely to be republished here, entitled 
Memoir of [He nry ¢ ompton (an actor), we 
two odd stories: 
“Mr. Watlington 
his birth of an even temper and a 
He walked (or rather sat) through life 


quote 
i 


formed from 


n easy dispo 


was a man 


sition. 





Z. T. Taylor to Miss Mary Parrot, both of Boston. with the greatest indifference as to its care 
; Among all birds that fly or swim, and its troubles. He had one particular phrase 
There's but one of any use | W hich he consoled himself with on all occa- 
To ¢ ailor i is si . ‘ , 
Toa tailor in hi busit sions— It may be so, but then again it may 
And that one is a goose. ss : ‘ 
ieee . | not.” On paying him a visit one day I asked 
jut here’s a T or Wh« as ease | » . > " ’ : 
( Bat ne ‘ Pay edeersedpaeade x 7 him if he thought it would be fine. ‘Why, 
His own suit very nice | - : ‘ : 
With a Parrot that we hope will prove | replied he, ‘it may rain, but then again it may 
‘ A Bird of Paradise. | not” Seeing him reading Daniels’s Field-Sports, 
a | J inquired if he ever went on a hunting exeur- 
f SMALL dogs being now in high vogue among | sion. ‘ Why, yes,’ said he,‘I did go once on a 
ladies who are able to take them out for a| bit of a jaunt of the sort, but I made a sorry 


drive in landaulets and such, the Drawer feels 
moved to reproduce from a high London au- | 


set out of it. I borrowed a gig of a friend of 
mine, and started for a day’s pleasure, as I 














but the horse was a stranger to me, 
and so, not having received a regular introduc- 
tion to ] 


hilin, 
set at full spec d, with me inside the gig 


as soon as the chase commenced, 


thinks I, there’s danger 


I began to be alarmed; 
] 
| 


re; I may go a little farther without be- 
ing turned over, but then again I may not. 
Well, away he tore, over furrow and field, leap 
ing every ditch and bank that came in his way. 


Presently Isaw we were nearing a horse- 
and I 


this pond without | 


pond, 


began to say to mysel 


I may get past 


din the middle 


ving droppe 


of it, but then again I may not. However, aft- 
er running a tremendous risk, I escaped a bro- 
ken neck that time, and after getting pretty 





irough the remaining part of ‘he chase, 


says I to myself, says t, Well, I may be tempt- 





ed to go a-hunting again, but then again I may 
not, 
AT another time Mr. Compton, in passing a 


well-known soup-house in the city, had his at- 
tention attracted to an unsophisticated son of 


Hibernia, who seemed puzzled by the novel ap- 
pearance of some turtles which had just ar- 
rived at the door. 

‘His eye accidentally encountered mine. I 
returned the glance, as much as to say, ‘Come 
on, I’m ready for you.’ 

‘He seemed to understand what I meant, 
and immediately commenced to converse. 
‘Plaise, sir, will you be so kind as to tell me 
what they call them there ? 


“*' Those, my friend, are turtles.’ 

‘ Hem—ha—what did ye say they were ? 
“* Turtles, I tell you 
“* Are they turtles, sir? 
don’t I tell you they are ? 

“<¢ Turtles, turtles, turtles; I think you said 
they were turtles, sir?’ 

“*Yes; I’ve told you over and over again 
they turtles.’ 

‘Oh, they’re turtles, are they, sir 
“My good fellow, I’ve told you half a dozen 


turtles,’ 


‘y . 
1eCS, 


are 
9) 


times they are turtles, and nothing but tur- | 


tles, turties, turtles.’ 
ll you be so kind as to an- 
swer me another question ? 
“* Well, what is it ? 
Jaise, sir, are they real or are they moch 


7 


irtles ? 


‘Plaise, sir, wi 


the semi-centennial observances of the 
consecration of Christ Church, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, held the 23d December last, a 
very interesting discourse was delivered by 
Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island, in which he 
said: “This is the fourth commemorative ser- 


A 
AT 


on 


mon that I have recently been called to preach ; | 


the first was at the celebration of the 150th 
anniversary of St. John’s Church, Providence ; 
the the semi-centennial of 
Andrew’s, Philadelphia; the third, the semi- 
centennial of Grace Church, Providence ; and 
this is the fourth. I begin to feel as if I were 
liy in the past. I see the ancient rectors, in 


second was St. 


ing 
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| thers open their eyes very wide 


|} true 


| B.'s subject was ** 
| seemed 








their black silk gowns and black silk gloves 
slowly ascending the long pulpit stairs, ¢ 
the clerk in his desk has wailed his last ++ 
and the the loft have 


their somewhat heavy song, and the child; 


I 


singers in also ay 


have all been quieted, and the wardens |] 
seated themselves upright, in listening 
tude, close by their long pol s, Which in on 
two of the churches of my own diocese 
distinguish the wardens’ pew, and then I ea 
seem to hear the old sermon over again—sound, 
sensible, Scriptural, what we now call chureh- 
ly—not overburdened with ornament, perl 
not h It H 


wholesome service, and there were not son 


overladen wit logie. Was a roo 
things to distract the people and turn thi 
thoughts away from the church as there ay 
now. They were not tempted to stay at ho 
and be preached to by the Sunday mon 

newspaper. 
the pulpit, 


They took their opinions fron 
rather than from the press. Tl 
preache r was not called upon to ¢ omy te w 
ie secular lecturer. The ir 
daily life was not what it is now. 


wear and tear of 
We n 
have finer churches than our fathers ‘had, more 
elaborate music, a richer service, a more e 
geous array in certain quarters 


do some 


we certain! 
things that would have made our fa- 
on Sundays, 
and wonder if they had not got into the w1 
place.” 

A pleasant and truthful picture, and equally 
of all What 


“ programmes” do we see nowadays, on festiva 


denominations. wonde 


days, of music to be performed by profession 
singers, composed by the great operatic writers 
of the time! 

Ir was at a late Quarterly Meeting of Sev- 
enth-day Baptist churches in Wisconsin t] 
two clergymen were to present papers on the 
same day, and the question of precedence hav- 
ing arisen, Mr. A. sprang to his feet and said, 
I think Brother B. ought to have the best 
place on the programme; he is an older man 
than I am, and; besides, is full.of his subject.” 
When the audience remembered that Brother 


The Devil,” a cheerful smile 

to beam around the chureh. The 
brethren do so enjoy these little things! 

old friend and contributor G—— 

— draws our attention to the following 


| OUR 
L 


from Notes and Queries: 


(2023.) Who were the characters in Longfellow’s ‘ Way- 
side Inn,” viz., landlord, student, Sicilian, Spanish Jew, 
| theologian, poet, and musician? It is generally under- 
| stood that they were personages in real life, and if I : 
not mistaken, the musician was Ole Bull; the Sicilian, 
Luigi Monti. I recollect reading some time ago of the 
death of a somewhat noted landlord, and the papers spoke 
of him as the original landlord of the ‘* Way-side Inn. 
Can some one give his name, as well as the names of tk 
others ? I. M. J. 





“This paragraph,” says Mr. L——, “shows 
how fiction supersedes fact, and how oblivion 
sometimes swallows up the inventions of the 


| 

















Vl The landlord of the ‘Way-side Inn 
; Lyman Howe, commonly called ‘the 
whose ancestors had kept the plain, 
ioned tavern for generations, and as it 
formerly the stage stopping-place, on the 
mm Boston to Worcester, it was doubt 
merry spot in days of yore.” In latet 
is only ac identally discovered, and 
d by certain of our connections 
summer-time for years, until the Squire 
tage to another sphere, when much of 
st ceased Doubtless certa lh persons 
s repaired to the place who might be 
ted ‘students’ Ths ‘poet? was Di 
Parsons; the ‘theologian, on whateve1 
vht be Professor Treadwell, of the 
School, at Cambridge; the ‘Sicilian’ 
erta nly Lu v1 Monti: the ‘musician,’ in 
Ole Bull, was a young fiddler of the 
borhood, very much discountenanced by 
S ; and as for the ‘Spanish Jew,’ no 
icter was known or heard of at Sud- 
; less, perhaps, some wandering Jew 
iy have passed by, raining littl 
After the Squire’s death an auction 
if his effects; they were not many, a 
most ordinary deseription. A weak- 
| Boston man, who in the summer lived 
n ighborhood, undertook to describe 
ene for a Boston newspaper, and if it 
1 a lordly mansion of Louis XI1YV.’s 
could hardly have made a more gor- 
description of articles, which really con- | 
l of very plain old furniture, old clothes, | 
3, et 


1 early number of this Magazine will be | 

in interesting description of this inn 
iown as the Red Horse Tavern, before 

| fellow gave it its new title by one of 


sts who spent there eight or ten sum- 


\MONG the interesting reminiscences of jour- 
sts and public men which Mr. Congdon is 
iw in the Tribune is the following: During 
financial panic that occurred during Gen- 

eral Jackson’s administration, in connection 

h his removal of the public deposits from 
e United States Bank, it was suggested in 
Boston that a delegation of three persons 
iould be sent to Washington to remonstrate 
th the President, and persuade him 
msider his action. An old Quaker merchant, 
vho was among the insolvents, nominated 

, another merchant remarkable for long- 

ndedness, and a third for the ease with which 

i wept on all oceasions. “James,” he said, 

an do all the talking, John can do all the 

ying, and I'll go asa monument of the times.” 


to re- 


} 
Use 


Tims from a friend to whom the Drawer has 
] ( retofore been indebted for rood things: 


[wo horses, a white and a sorrel, were mateh 


high on the white, but the sorrel had his back- 








| for a race in Kentucky. The betting was 
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feed, and vulal be 1 no condition to run so 
they mad >a purse, and with it bribed the 
rider of the sorrel to lose the race, and let 
vhite I thie d lo their a izement 
howevel sori en head like a streak 
und won the 1 ‘ 
We are ( sa gun,” said one of 
the bribers to t 0 
“Did you U him 4 money isked the 
othe! 
Yes, I did, and he swore we sli | 
Bless my soul!” said the ot] there ) 
such thing Ss i ( ” ( ti rid 
ind hea tsigh of vast pro} ) ‘ 








D J s 
oO t 
A ft f 
A tal 
IH It V t 
Alas t things 1! 
i y Fea IX 
R h the tet cS 
On % ! ! oh, tak t 
Aff she shout 
T Kers ¢ i ui t 
she 1 unt, °°O take I 1 
I who ¢ t r 
\\ » heard that fright s f 


And now a sort of moral short 
I point in two lines 1 

Far stand 1 ace 
Thar washer on 8 


} 


DcurineG the heated contest for Governor of 
Kentucky in 1869, Governor Helm and the Hon. 
, both men of ability, were canvassing the 
State in behalf of the two opposing parties. 
The latter was a very large man, with a red 
face and considerable rotundity of person. 
Governor Helm, in one of his spee hes, made 
use of the following language: “The last time 
I had the pleasure of seeing the honorable ger 





tleman before this canvass was during the last 
vear of the war, in 1864. He was standing on 
the highest ridge of the Cumberland Mount- 


} } 1] 


ains; the rays of the setting sun were dwell 
ing upon the mountain summits, and glorifying 
them with their golden lustre; and I thought, 
as I gazed upon the commanding figure of the 
honorable gentleman, that he had more unfaz- 
ed whiskey in him than any loyal man I had 
ever known.” 


Se: 


inte eke 3° 


ee 
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TOMMY TUFFS’S BIRD-KITE. 


2 : i} 
eee en a 


Neighbor Puffs sees the kite, and takes it for a 
hawk after his chickens, 


L : — — ont an el 

So he runs round to Neighbor Tuffs and borrow —don’t think it a derned mean trick to fire at a 
his gun and shoots the hawk. poor little boy’s kite, and all-fired cheek to borrow 

Neighbor Tuffs rushes round to know whether he the father’s gun to do it. 








The matter is thoroughly discussed, and the second A satisfactory explanation, however, is at last 
el goes off. made, and Tommy gets a bigger and a better kite. 








